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Committee D-13 Meets at M. LT. 


Textile Branch of American Society for Testing Materials Making Marked Progress in Developing Standards for a 


Wide Variety of Materials—Prominent Textile Men Speak at Banquet 
Feature of Program—Inspect Laboratories of M. I. T. 


HE broad scope of the work 

reported on by the various sub- 

Committees of Committee D-13 

of the American Society for 
‘vesting Materials at its spring meet- 
ing held at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
Friday and Saturday of last week, and 
the unusually large attendance of 
members and guests, were significant 
indications of the growth which has 
featured this committee during recent 
years. Approximately 100 were pres- 
ent, representing one of the largest 
sessions ever held. 

The meeting was divided logically 
into sub-committee deliberation on 
Friday morning, presentation of tech- 
nical papers on Friday afternoon, 
banquet on Friday evening and trans- 
action of general committee business 
on Saturday morning. The injection 
of addresses into the program marks 
the accomplishment of a plan which 
the officers of the committee have had 
in mind for some time and it is 
expected that this will be a regular 
feature of future meetings. In addi- 
tion, the Cambridge meeting was 
marked by the presence of several 
prominent textile men as guests and 
speakers at the banquet; and by the 
opportunity afforded members to in- 
spect the laboratories and equipment 
of M. I. T. 

Yarn Strength and Staple Length 

One of the outstanding papers pre- 
sented at the Friday afternoon session 
was on “Relation of Yarn Strength 
to Staple Length” prepared by A. N. 
Sheldon, of F. P. Sheldon & Son, 
Providence, R. I., and presented by 
J. W. Cooper of that organization. 
This paper reviewed an investigation 
conducted by the laboratories of that 
‘ompany in an attempt to establish a 
mathematical relation between the 
breaking strength of cotton yarns and 
the length of staple and yarn-count. 
\fter examining the results of sev- 
eral hundred tests, the organization 
vas able to devise an empirical equa- 
tién which seems to check closely with 
ictual results obtained in mill prac- 
tice. This formula was developed by 
plotting in chart form several tests. 
These charts were displayed by Mr. 
‘ooper and his paper reviewed some 
of the details connected with the use 





of the formula in computing the 
approximate strength of carded and 
combed warp yarns made from vari 
ous staples of commercial and pure 
bred cotton. 

The work has shown a 


to date 





Dr. W. F. Edwards, Chairman, Committee 
D-13 


material gain in the strength of yarns 
through the use of pure-bred cottons. 
The company, however, did not pre- 
sent its findings as absolute or final 
but held that the results thus far indi- 
cate that this is a subject, the inves- 
tigation of which should have the 
unstinted support and cooperation of 
both spinners and cotton farmers. 
This paper will be printed in a 
later issue of TEXTILE WorLD. 
Use of Microscope 
\nother feature of the 
afternoon session was an informal 
talk by E. R. Schwarz, of the Tex- 
tile Laboratory of M. I. T., on “The 
Use of the in Textile 
Testing.” Mr. Schwarz did not take 
the time to speak in detail of the 
operation of the microscope but 
instead showed on the screen a variety 
of ways in which the instrument can 
be used practically to determine 
causes of defects in yarns and fabrics 
and to aid generally in the perfection 
of operating technique. His talk was 
an intensely interesting and practical 


Friday 


Microscope 





one and was enthusiastically received. 


Our Raw Silk Supply 


A paper which combined human 
interest with valuable information 
was that presented by D. E. Douty, 


vice-president and general manager of 
the United States Testing Co., Inc., 
on “America’s Raw Silk Supply and 
How It Is Produced.” Mr. Douty 
showed a motion picture film prepared 
by Belding Bros. & Co., prior to that 
company’s acquisition of the Hemin- 
way Silk Co. and the change in name 
to Belding Heminway Co. During 
the showing of the film, which traced 
in a particularly interesting way the 
culture of silk in the Orient and its 
use in this country, Mr. Douty dis- 
cussed the high lights of the raw silk 
situation. He brought out the fact 
that this country’s consumption of silk 
reaches an annual value of $400,000,- 
000 


~= Of 


49/0 


to $500,000,000 and represents 
of Japan’s entire production. 
He discussed the relative position of 
the Japanese, Italian 


Chinese and 


trades in supplying our market and ° 


showed _ that 


Japan predominates 
largely because she studied the 
American market and produced the 


right kind of silk to fill our needs. 


New Standards Developed 
As is true at all meetings of Com- 
mittee D-13, a great deal of the im- 
portant work at Cambridge last week 
was developed in the sub-committee 
sessions on Friday morning. 


has 


These 
results were presented to the general 
meeting on Saturday for 
and action. 


discussion 


An unusually large number of ten- 
tative specifications were  recom- 
mended for advancement to standards. 
These will be submitted to letter bal- 
lot by the members of the committee, 
and, if approved, will be offered to 
the society at its annual meeting in 
June as new standards. These include 
the following: 

Tentative Definitions of 
Relating to Textile Materials; Ten 
tative Specifications for Tolerances 
and Test Methods for Cotton Yarns, 
Single and Plied; Tentative Specifi- 
cations for Tolerances and Test 
Methods for Cotton Sewing Thread: 


Terms 


Tentative Specifications for Toler- 
ances for Numbered Cotton Duck; 
Tentative Specifications for Toler- 





-Technical Papers a 


Test Methods for Silk ana 
Specifica- 
Testing Machines. 
a new tentative stand- 
Sub-Committee 
IV on Identification of Textile Fibers 


ances and 
Cotton Tapes; Tentative 
for Textile 

In addition 
ard 


tions 


was offered by 


A, M. Tenney, First Vice-Chairman, Com- 
mittee D-13 


by the chairman, FE. 
Cotton Research 
This is a 


H. Davis, of the 
Co., Inc., Boston. 
particularly interesting 
development, comprising as it does a 
very complete and well-illustrated 
description of the important textile 
fibers and chemical for their 
identification. 

Action taken at the general business 
meeting also included the offering of 
tentative on the existing 
standards entitled Standard Specifica- 


tests 


revisions 


tions for Tolerances and _ Test 
Methods for Tire Fabrics, other than 
Cord Fabrics; Standard Specifica- 
tions for Tolerances and _ Test 
Methods for Cord Tire Fabrics; 
Standard Specifications and Tests 


for Osnaburg Cement Sacks. 

In addition several sub-committees 
recommended that tentative specifica- 
tions previously developed by them 
should be continued as tentative since 
active work is still being done on 


them. These included: Tentative 


(21) 
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opeciheations tor Polerances and Test 
Methods for Knit Goods; Tentative 
Methods of Testing Grease Wool and 
Allied = bribe for Scoured Content; 
Tentative Methods of Testing Cotton 
libe id ‘Tentative Specifications 





Vice-Chairman, 


Second 
Committee D-13 


Dean Harvey, 


for Tolerances and ‘Test Methods tor 
Rayon, the latter with revisions 
Nomenclature and Definitions 
\ very complete report was pre- 
sented by D. i 
Sub-Committee Von 
and Definitions which went into de 


Douty, chairman ot 


Nomenclature 
tentative definitions 
recommended for ad 

standard. The sub- 


tail regarding 
which were 
vancement to 
committee has done a great deal of 
valuable work on this basically im 
portant phase and has reached agree 
ment on a number of debatable points 
In addition, Mr. Douty offered for 
discussion and criticism a number of 
terms relating to fabrics. The latter 
are not ready for adoption, but it is 
hoped to develop definitions which 
will reflect the best judgment of the 
committee as a whole. 
Tire Fabrics 

In reporting for sub-committee VI 
on ‘Tire Chairman J. L. 
Meade, of the Fisk Rubber Co., ex 
plained that the sub-committee has 
eliminated from its Standard Speci 
fications for 
Methods for 
l‘abrics, the long list of defini- 
tions which are not needed now that 


Fabrics, 


Tolerances and ‘Test 
Tire Fabrics, other than 
Cord 
the scoring system has been taken 
out hese definitions are of course 
included in the Tentative Definitions 
of Terms Relating to Textile Ma 
terials. 

The sub-committee feels that it has 
made great improvement in the 
specifications so far as tolerances are 
concerned. It has gone over the 
entire matter very carefully and the 
changes it suggested were offered as 
tentative revisions of the existing 
standard and as such were passed to 
letter ballot 

Osnaburg Cement Sacks 


W. D. Lober, president of the Vul 
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Portland Cement Co. and 
Sub-Committee X on 
Qsnaburg Cement 


t} 


canite 
chairman of 
Bags, reviewed 
ie report which had been submitted 
to Committee D-13 at the meeting in 
(Cleveland in the fall and voted on at 
that time. This report makes a 
number of changes in 

the Standard 


fests for Osnaburg Cement 


arrangement 
Specifications and 
Sacks 
ind also eliminates indefiniteness from 
any of the sections in order that the 
pecifications may be more. exact. 
hese revisions will be put to letter 
ballot and Mr. Lober stated that his 
sub-committee is very anxious to 
receive criticisms o1 suggestions from 


interested members 


Rayon Specifications 

In the absence of A. M.'Tenney, of 
Wellington, Sears & Co., and chair- 
man of Sub-Committee XV on Rayon, 
from the Saturday morning session, 
Harold D. W. Smith, of that organ- 
ization, reported for the sub-commit 
tee. He stated that only one change 
has been made recently in the Tenta 
tive Specifications for Rayon, namely, 
under Section IV 
tolerances for size or denier. This 


which comprises 


section previously provided that the 
iverage s1ze or denier of each skein 
shall not vary more than 10% above 
or below the specified size or denier, 
and that the average size or denier 
ot each case shall not vary more than 
5% above or below the specified size. 
lhis provision has been divided into 
two parts and the specification now 
states that in rayon of 150 denier or 
heavier, the limit of variation in each 
skein shall be 8% and in each case 
4%. Inthe case of of rayon less than 
150 denier, the old tolerance of 10% 
for each skein and 5% for each case 
still stands. 

Che sub-committee is still working 
actively on. these specifications and 
recommended that they be continued 
as tentative for the time being. 


Progress in Raw Wool 
In reporting as chairman of Sub 
Committee XII on Raw Wool, G. W. 
Fiss, Jr., of the U. S. 
stated that this sub-committee now 
comprises 14 members and is making 
satisfactory progress. It 


Testing Co., 


developed 
tentative specifications and sent copies 
of these to a number of wool men for 
Many interesting replies 
received and these indicated 
that the proposed specifications will 
have to be checked further and 
strengthened. The sub-committee is 


criticism. 


were 


working actively on this. 


Sewing Threads 

lhe work on the Tentative Speci 
fications for Tolerances and Test 
Methods for Cotton Sewing Threads 
has developed certain interesting prob- 
lems, according to the report pre- 
sented by Frank S. Cobb, of Seamans 
& Cobb Co. 

Mr. Cobb stated that the sub-com- 
mittee had it in mind to suggest a 
change in method of testing. The 
specification now calls for testing a 
10-inch length whereas approximately 
som of 


thread manufacturers and 


users test by the loop method, using 
a loop 18 inches from button to jaw 
which of course corresponds to a 36- 
inch length. He stated that the con- 
tinuation of the 10-inch specification 
would mean that a large part of the 
trade would be testing contrary to 





K. B. Cook, Secretary, Committee D-13 


specifications. The sub-committee is 
considering this and other difficulties 
and is trying to iron them out. 


Knitted Fabrics 
Progress is being made by Sub- 
Committee XI on Knit Goods, accord- 
ing to report presented by W. H. 
\Whitcomb, of the U. S. Rubber Co. 

Since the meeting in Cleveland last 
fall samples have been tested by five 
different laboratories in order to check 
the tentative specifications previously 
drawn up. The results were variable 
and consequently the committee wants 
more time for investigation before 
its specifications are suggested for 
advancement to standard. 


Developing Equivalent Atmos- 
pheres 


In view of the fact that southern 
members report difficulty in securing 
at all times of the year the standard 
atmosphere specified by Committee 
[)-13, Sub-Committee VIII on Hu- 
midity has been attempting to develop 
equivalent atmospheres at which tests 
could be made which would give 
approximately the same results as 
those made under the standard atmos- 
phere. This work will be continued 
by Prof. G. B. Haven, who has suc- 
ceeded Z. R. Bliss as chairman of this 
sub-committee. Prof. Haven and Mr. 
Bliss have exchanged sub-committees 
by mutual agreement and the latter 
is now chairman of Sub-Committee 
III on Testing Machines 

Another question being considered 
by this sub-committee is the matter of 
methods of measuring humidity. 
There is a wide variation in these 
methods and it is felt that the first 
thing to be done is to get some simple 
standard method of measurement. In 
this connection, W. E. Emley, of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
reported that the Bureau was working 
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on this and hopes to have something 
definite to report soon. 


Rope and Cordage 

Dr. W. F. Edwards, chairman of 
Committee D-13, reported during the 
meeting that Sub-Committee XIV on 
Rope and Cordage has been experi 
encing difficulties in developing speci 
fications but that active work is being 
carried on. Although not yet ready 
to present tentative standards, the 
sub-committee hopes to develop some- 
thing definite in the near future. 

Fabric Test Methods 

Reporting as chairman of Sub 
Committee [1 on Fabric Test Meth 
ods, W. E. Emley stated that the 
revision of the Standard Methods of 
Testing Cotton Fabrics, offered at the 
fall meeting, had been adopted and 
that the sub-committee felt that the 
objections to parts of that standard 
had been taken care of. However, 
the revisions are still tentative and 
subject to further criticisms and sug 
gestions. 

Work on Asbestos 

A particularly interesting feature of 
the Saturday morning session was the 
report presented by J. M. Weaver, of 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., who is chair- 
man of Sub-Committee XVI On As 
Although Mr. Weav- 
er’s sub-committee was not ready to 
present tentative specifications, he out 
lined some of the problems confront- 
ing them and gave facts which were 
of interest in view of the = small 
amount of general knowledge of this 
field. 

Mr. Weaver pointed out that ordin- 
arily asbestos must be mixed with 
cotton for practical use and that there 
is only one real field for pure asbestos, 
namely in the diaphragm in electroly 
tic cells. 

An admixture of 5% cotton is the 
standard which the sub-committee 
proposes to recommend for asbestos 
cloth or yarn used for theatre cur 
tains. It is felt that a minimum per- 
centage is necessary to prevent glow- 
ing, which is often the cause of panic. 
An asbestos yarn or cloth containing 
10% cotton is rarely called for, stated 
Mr. Weaver. A 20% admixture has 
the widest commercial use and _ is 
regarded as satisfactory in the elec- 
trical field and for most practical 
purposes. 

Previously such an admixture has 
been termed in the trade No. 4, with 
the numbers stepping down by each 
3%. The sub-committee feels, how 
ever, that this is unfair as it indicates 
that the 20% mixture is an inferior 
product whereas actually it is the 
most used commercially. Consequently 
it is proposed to recommend that such 
a mixture be termed A grade; the 
10% AA; 5% AAA; and practically 
pure asbestos AAAA, 

The sub-committee is also at work 
on developing a standard nomencla- 
ture for this field. 


bestos Textiles. 


Miscellaneous Business 
In order to get an expression from 
the members as to the general policy 
of Committee D-13 in writing stand 
ards and tentative standards, Dr 
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Edwards brought out the fact that in 
the past it had been felt that the 
function of the committee was to 
write test methods and_ tolerances 
only, and not to include purchase 
specifications. However, it was 
pointed out that at the Cleveland 
meeting in the fall the question had 
been raised as to whether Committee 
D-13 should take such a stand by 
itself when other standing committees 
of the A. S. T. M. regarded it as 
part of their function to include pur- 
chase specifications. Dr. Edwards 
asked those present if they were in 
favor of writing Committee D-13 
standards in two portions, the first to 
be composed of the standard test 
methods and tolerances as now devel- 
oped, and the second part to include 
purchase specifications if desired by 
the sub-committees concerned. This 
would enable the committee to write 
specifications for particular fabrics 
and then to go into the field of speci 
fications regarding rejection, etc. An 
informal vote showed that the mem- 
bers were in favor of such practice 
providing the latter should be kept 
distinctly as a separate section 


Raw Cotton Standards 
Another important matter brought 
up by Dr. Edwards was the possibil- 
ity of creating a Sub-Committee on 
Raw Cotton. He reported that the 
advisory committee of Committee 
D-13 had approved such a move. On 
being put to a vote, the idea was 
unanimously endorsed and Dr. Fd 
wards is now at work developing per- 

sonnel for such a sub-committee. 

Change of Meeting Days 
In view of the fact that the work 
of the sub-committees is regarded as 
probably the most important phase of 
Committee D-13’s activities, the sug- 
gestion has been made that the fall 
and spring meetings be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday instead of Friday and 
Saturday as now provided in the 
It is felt that this would 
give two full days which would en- 


regulations. 
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able the members to alternate between 
sub-committee meetings and general 
meetings, devoting the 
each day to the former and the after 
noons to the latter. 
it possible to iron out in sub-commit 
tee meetings differences which arose 
at the general meetings. This plan 
met with general approval. 


morning ol 


This would make 


In this connection, announcement 
was made that the annual meeting of 
the American Testing 
Materials will be held at French Lick, 
Ind., June 20-24. 
from the long established precedent of 
holding the annual meetings in the 
East, but the action was taken in 
cognizance of 


Society for 


This is a departure 


the country-wide dis 
tribution of the membership of the 


society. Committee D-13 will of 
course meet in conjunction with the 
society and announcement of the days 
will be made later. 

\nother item of 


acted at Cambridge was the decision 


business trans 


of Committee D-13 to issue this year 


an up-to-date copy of the booklet 


I 
\. S. T. M. Specifications and Meth 
ods of Test for Textile Materials. The 
last edition was published in 1925 
Prior to adjournment tl 
tee went unanimously on 
expressing its thanks and indebtedness 
to President S. W. Stratton and Prot 


> 7 1 ae 
(s,eorge B. Haven and their associates 


1e commit- 
record in 


in M. I. T. for the unusually com 
plete plans which had been made for 
the reception of the members. 


Banquet of Committee D-13 


LTHOUGH the program of nine 

speakers at the banquet of Com 
mittee D-13 held in Walker Memorial 
Hall, M. |. T., Friday evening last 
week appeared rather formidable on 
paper, each of the speakers used com 
mendable 


restraint with the result 


that the addresses were short and 
interesting and the evening was not 
unduly prolonged. The program rep 
resented a symposium on the part 
educational institutions and 


textile associations can play 


which 
in devel 
oping and encouraging research 

The first speaker introduced by 
Kenneth B. Cook, secretary of Com 
mittee D-13, who acted as toastmaster, 
was Dr. S. W. Stratton, president of 
M. I. T. Dr. Stratton spoke of the 
progress made in testing in the last 
decade, as reflected by the work o1 
Committee D-13, and stated that this 
development has placed the industry 
on a better basis since nothing helps 
quality more than sound standards and 
sound methods of test. 

The speaker referred to the close 
community of interest between the 
Institute and the textile industry and 
stated that 
being done there which will supply to 


graduate work is now 


re t Ponquel ASTM | 
om PMA A tra a SARIS 
Yea! Bay ee Seen a ts 


the industry chemists and_ physicists 
with a background of advanced study 
He referred to the creation of grad 
Il. T. by the 


wonderfully 


1 


uate scholarships at M 

industry as a 
ielpful development 
The Textile School’s Place 

Discussing the subject “The Tex 


tile School as an Agency for Re 


search,” President Charles HH. Eames, 
of the Lowell ext le School spoke 
of the new phases, such as_ physics, 

echaniecs, engineering, mathematics 
etc., which have been ¢1 iftted on to 
textile education in past vears 


He stated that another graft was now 
in process whereby, through scholar 
ships, students will go from Lowell 
lextile School to M. I. T 


ate work 


for gradu 


Prof. Eames visualizes the function 
of the textile school in research 
activities as two-fold, namely to train 
scientists who will go out into the 
industry and to develop and promote 
research within the institution itself 
Commercial Value of Research 

In view of the breadth of subject 
“Value of Research 
Enterprises,” A. M 
Penney, of Wellington, Sears & Co., 
Committee D-13, 


assigned him, 


in Commercial 


vice-chairman of 


m 


(1859) 


bo 


limited his remarks to the mere men- 
tion of a few simple facts illustrating 
the application of scientific investiga- 
tion. He cited the case of the theory 
of parallel lines which has_ been 
studied and applied to the production 
of a number of cloth constructions, 
»f which broadcloth shirting is an ex- 
unple. He also mentioned the appli- 
cation of the study of this principle 
to the production of typewriter rib- 
bons. He passed around to the guests 
a series of microphotographs and 
cloth samples illustrating the results 
of this research 


Mr. Tenney emphasized the fact 


hat selling houses are finding it in 


creasingly necessary to study funda 
mental facts regarding varn and cloth 
nanufacture if the new and keener 


form of competition is to be met. 


The Place of the Laboratory 


} ley} + 
1 LhDOTATOTY Was 


1 
t 


termed the 


ind conscience of the industry 


bv Prof. George B. Haven, of the 
rextile Laboratory of M. IT. ee dur 
ing his remarks on “What Can the 
laboratory Do for the Textile Indus 
trv?” He suggested that a suitable 

oO to be placed over the door ot 
would be “Buy the Truth 
ind Sell It Not.” Prof. 


stated that he could not think of any 


‘4 
Maporatory 


Ilaven 


industry which does not profit by vig 


orous laboratory effort, and he defined 


the value of testing 


1 


as both psycho 
ogical and practical. He mentioned 
particularly its function in eliminating 
unfortunate legal battles 


lle feels that the 


costly and 
development ot 
laboratory effort is one of the great 
factors in industrial activities. 

A. S. M. E. Research Program 

\lthough not in a position to go 
into detail regarding the 
program contemplated by the Textile 


research 


Survey Committee of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
since it is in its infancy, R. E. Naum- 
burg, consulting engineer and chair- 
man of that committee, stated that 


the plans will be laid before the 





Committee D-13 Banquet, Held in Walker Memorial Hall, M. I. T., Boston, on March I1 
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f tte i es 

{ il 
p 
( > ot 
ul 
nserve its eftor 
tation, coordination and coopet 
Cotton Industry Research 

aking exception to the impression 
existing in some quarters to the ef 
fect the cotton industry has done 
nothing of a research nature, Russell 
I. Ieisher, secretary of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
stated that while we have no central 
institute such as Great Britain has, 
we do have a large number of unre- 


different 
Mr. Fishe: 
believes that our principal lack at the 
present central 


lated agencies at work on 


. 


phases of the industry 


time is a clearing 


house where all the facts and infoi 
mation developed by these differeut 
agencies can be collec ted, correlated 
and given to the mills. 

Referring to the fact that the 
nanufacturing side of the industry 
ha developed than the 

the selling ol 


product, the speaker 


taster pro- 


duction of the fiber o1 


the finished 


stated that the organization ot he 
Cotton-Textile Institute should ovet 
come this deficiency. He did not 


venture to predict whether successful 


operation of this Institute would lead 


to a central research association, 


either under the auspices of the In 
stitute or under separate control, but 
he stated that a distinct step forward 


had been taken through this coopet 


ative effort and he feels more opti- 
mistic over the possibilities ol fre 
search in the cotton industry 


Wool Manufacturing Research 
Che wool manufacturing 
was represented at the 
Walter Ilumphreys, secretary of the 
National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers, who spoke on the subject 
“The Cooperation of Wool Manufac 
Mr. 
Humphreys stated that, owing to its 
industry he 
naturally conservative but that wool 
manufacturers are 
truth. 

ment ot 


industry 
banquet by 


turers in Research Problems.” 


age, the represents 1S 


seeking for the 
Cooperating with the Depart- 

\griculture, they sent a man 
from 


Kngland on the problem of 


and 
not entirely com- 
important 
He stated that the in 
depending upon Committee 
Db 13 for its help 


standardization of wool grades 


1 


although these are 
- plete they represent an 
step forward 
dustry is 
in such work 

Artificial Atmosphere 

i Albert W. 
Parks 


unable to be 


Speaking in place of 
Thompson, vice-president of 
Cramer Co., 


who was 


present, Thayer Francis, engineer 
company, discussed the im- 

subject “The Value of Arti 
ficial Atmospheric lex- 
le Manufacture.” 


Sp Ike of 


with 

portant 
Conditions in 
Mr. 


the advance that 


ti Francis 
has 
made in the adoption of the principles 
of central station practice to humidifi 


cation by units He 


been 


distributed 
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ed le steps by which the deter- 

on of the proper type of hu- 

nie ition of individual cases should 
be arrived at and gave much valuable 
dvice in this direction. He pointed 
uut that marked progress is still being 
made in the humidification field and 
that textile manufacturers are in a 
position to avail themselves of such 


ovement made in the art. 


Future of Committee D-13 

lhe final speaker was Dr. W. F. 
I<dwards, chairman of Committee D- 
13, who spoke briefly on the outlook 


for the future of that committee. He 
referred to the broadening scope of its 
work and predicted increasing useful- 
ness to the 


whole. He 


industries as a 
forward to Com- 
D-13 doing its bit toward 
fostering the movement to bring about 
an active program of fundamental 
textile research. 


textile 
le Oks 


mittee 


The lighter part of the program at 
the banquet included piano selections 
by C. B. Finckel, a member of Com- 
mittee D-13; and “Textile Sleight of 
Hand” by E. R. Schwarz, of the Tex- 
tile Laboratory of M. I. T. 


1 
i 


Narrow Sheeting Group Formed 





Organization Achieved at Meeting of Atlanta Mill Men With 
Walker D. Hines 


(From Our Atlanta |Ga.| Correspondent) 


Hilf: first definite step towards put- 

ting the “group organization” 
plan of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
in actual operation was taken here at 
the close of an all-day session on Mar. 
II, when recommendations of the 
executive committee of the 
manufacturers were 
cussed and adopted. W. S. 


“narrow 
sheeting” dis- 
Vereen, 
of Moultrie, was named chairman of 
the “narrow sheeting” group execu- 
tive committee, and a group of repre- 
sentative manufacturers selected 
to direct the affairs at the initial or- 
ganization. 

The meeting, which was attended 
by more than 85 textile executives 
from the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 


was 


\labama and Mississippi, opened with 
an address Walker D. Hines, 
president of The Cotton-Textile In 
stitute. 

Mr. Hines pointed out that the 
great need of the textile industry was 
definite which could be 
used to stabilize the business and pre- 


from 


information 


vent seasonal periods of over-produc- 
tion and loss to cotton 
manufacturers. “Our idea,” he said 
in part, “is not to sell the idea of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute to the textile 
industry, but to point out the many 
benefits which the industry will de- 
rive from it in the hope that it will 
thus be able to sell itself to leaders. 


consequent 


“T would like to point out that the 
Institute will work to the advantage, 
not only of the cotton mill man, as 
some seem to think, but to everybody 
concerned in cotton, from the planter 
who down to the 
saler, who handles the finished prod- 
uct. Grower, shipper, converter, fin- 
isher, 


erows it whole- 


and 
wholesaler will all receive the benefits 
of a stabilized and standardized tex- 
tile industry, such as will eventually 
be brought about under the plans of 
the Institute.” 

Mr. Hines’ and his 
dent desire to secure the cooperation 
of the textile men made a very favor- 
able impression upon the 
mill men, who are more certain than 
ever that the Institute chose its head 
wisely. 


commission merchant 


sincerity evi- 


Georgia 


Other speakers on the morning’s 


program included Lee Rodman, of the 
Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, 
Ind.; Benjamin Elsas, of the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. B. Morgan, Jr., of the Morgan & 
Hamilton Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
George S. Harris, of the Exposition 
Mills, at Atlanta, Ga., and George 
Sloan, secretary of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute. The speakers brought 
out forcibly and clearly the “four- 
fold” activities of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute—namely, the acquisition and 
distribution of statistics, the installa- 
tion of better methods of cost ac- 
counting, standardization and simpli- 
fication of cotton products, and new 
uses to be developed for cotton. 

Mr. Sloan made a particularly in- 
teresting talk on his meeting with the 
Government authorities and the work 
being taken to find and develop new 
uses to dispose of the surplus stock of 
cotton as well as secure distribution 
of continually increasing cotton crops 
throughout the country, declaring that 
this was one of the most important 
things to be accomplished through the 
Institute. 

Following 
general 


the informal 
discussion of 


talks, a 
textile prob- 
lems took place under the leadership 
of Mr. Hines and Mr. Sloan, which 
brought out many interesting points 
from visiting mill men and which 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm. 

The discussion was interrupted at I 
o’clock by a luncheon at the Atlanta- 
Biltmore Hotel. This was given vis- 
iting textile men by the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia, in 
honor of Mr. Hines, and was _ at- 
tended by Governor Clifford Walker, 
of Georgia. 

Following luncheon, the general 
discussion was resumed, lasting until 
3:30 and covering every conceivable 
problem that might be touched upon 
by the Institute. 

At 3:30 the executive committee of 
the “narrow sheeting” manufacturers 
held a_ brief and drew up 
plans for the organization of its 
group of the Institute, and at 4:30 the 
committee made its report to the gen- 
eral group, and the recommendations 
were adopted, point by point, after a 
full discussion of each. 


session 
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Silk Industry Census 





1925 Figures Show Gains Ove: 
1923 and 1919 
WasuinctTon, D. C. The Depa: 
ment of Commerce announces that, a 
cording to data collected at the bie: 
nial census of manufactures taken 
1926, the establishments engaged p1 
marily in the manufacture of si 
products, not including knit goo 
made of silk, reported a total outpu 
for 1925, valued at $808,979,399, 
increase of 6.39% as compared wit 
$761,322,119 for 1923, and of 38.7° 
compared with $583,418,756 in 1921. 

The total for 1925 was made up a 
follows: Broad silks, 482,515,974 
square yards, valued at $529,121,011 
velvets, 6,077,893 square yards, $14 
524,662; plushes, 924,613 square yards 
$2,352,397; upholstery and tapestrie 
2,675,151 square yards, $5,037,238 
thrown silk, for sale, 10,862,88- 
pounds, $71,638,808; spun silk, for 
sale, 3,489,266 pounds, $15,202,824; 
ribbons, $52,061,180; miscellaneous 
products, $70,098,735; receipts for 
contract work, $48,942,544. 

Of the total value of broad silks, 
$425,999,944 was contributed by all-silk 
broad silks and $103,121,067 by broad 
silks made from a combination of silk 
and other fibers. The production of 
the former increased from 230,903,226 
sq. yds., valued at $284,760,628, 
1921 to 271,819,629 square yards, val- 
ued at $332,842,675, in 1923, and to 
384,125,258 square yards, valued at 
$425,999,944, in 1925. The output of 
silk-mixed broad silks increased from 
47,507,879 sq. yds., valued at $56 
296,129 in 1921 to 104,402,060 square 
yards, valued at $123,240,144, in 1923, 
but declined to 98,390,716 square 
yards, valued at $103,121,067 in 1925. 

Of the 1,659 establishments report- 
ing in 1925, 825 were located in New 
Jersey, 470 in Pennsylvania, 216 in 
New York, 40 in Connecticut, 32 in 
Rhode Island, 27 in Massachusetts, 12 
in Virginia,-8 in Illinois, 7 in Mary- 
land, and 22 in 12 other States. 

The statistics for 1925, as presented 
herewith, are preliminary and subject 
to such correction as may be found 
necessary upon further examination of 
the returns. 

Table 1 


> 


Summary for the Industry, for 


the. United States and for Paterson, 

N. J.: 1925, 1923 and 1921. 

United States 1925 1923 1921 
Number of estab- , 

lishments 1,659 1,598 1,565 


Wage earners (av- 

erage number)a 132,509 125,234 121,378 

Maximum mo. . Nov. 138,908 Mar. 129,964 Aug. 133,334 

Minimum mo.. Jan. 123,582 Dec. 120,066 Jan. 93,004 
Per cent of maxi- 

mum.. a 89.0 92.4 70.2 
Wages 4 ... $142,733,539 $126,849,454 $113,395,626 
Cost of materials 

(including fuel 

and mill sup- 

plies)) . $484,122,527 $479,038,263 $337,558,799 
Value of products b $808,979,399 $761,322,119 $583,415, 756 
Value added by 


manufacture c. . $324,856,872 $282,283,856 $243,859, 57 
Horsepower. . 212,609 206,020 4 


Paterson, N. J. 
Number of estab- Bis 

lishments...... 691 614 0 
Wage earners (av- s 

erage number) a 16,368 16,830 16,008 
Wages b ..«s $22,043,617 $20,482,777 $17,954,05- 
Value of products b $110,848,379 $112,100,378 $87,332,529 

a Not including salaried employees. 

b The amount of manufacturers profits can not be calcu- 
lated from the census figures, for the reason that no ‘ats 
are collected in regard to a number of items of expense, such 
as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, isur- 
ance, and advertising. 

ce Value of products less cost of materials; in other words 
the value created by the manufacturing processes. 15¢ 
cost of materials does not include wages, salaries, nor te 
items of expense specified in footnote b. 

d Not called for on schedule. 
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Mechanical Improvement in Manufacturing 


Stabilization of Production and Earning Capacity by Improvement of Internal Conditions—Opportunities Available 
From Increasing the Range of Equipment and Making Better Use of Working Schedules—Method and 
Organization for Mechanical Research—Bearing on the Management Problem 


By Hibbard S. Busby 


E are so accustomed to hear- 
ing of research projects that 
are largely chemical and 
physical that it is somewhat 

lifficult to entertain the idea of re- 
earch (applied research) that is es- 
sentially mechanical. However, most 
of the developments of automatic and 
complicated machinery, and the re- 
markable progress which such machin- 
sry has brought to American industry, 
have been through mechanical adjust- 
ment, study, and research. 

Most manufacturing plants that 
carry a heavy burden of investment in 
machinery are not in a position to 
entertain the thought of pure science 
research, unless they can see an early 
return on such an investment. If, on 
the other hand, no considerable in- 
crease in personnel, equipment, or so- 
called non-productive effort will give 
an immediate return in better and 
higher quality production, such project 
has direct interest. If at the same time 
the problems of management are less- 
ened thereby, and the details of vari- 
ous manufacturing operations come 
under better control, the idea recom- 
mends itself at once. 

Some such conclusions as the above 
have forced themselves upon the minds 
of many of the men managing textile 
mills engaged in standard lines of pro- 
duction, and this line of self-contained 
improvement is under way, to a 
greater or less degree, in a number of 
the more progressive and better man- 
aged mills. 


Steps of Development 

In the beginning, and during the 
period of getting on a sound basis of 
production with a new project, nearly 
all the mechanical effort was along 
lines of mass production. As a result 
of this, a great many mills were re- 
sponsible for a coarse grade of prod- 
uct, which lasted in the market until 
it became a buyer’s market. Gradu- 
ally, as conditions changed to a buy- 
er’s. market, the manufacturer became 
aware that an extra effort along qual- 
ity lines was necessary in order to 
lave not only price advantages in the 
sale of his product, but in some cases, 
to operate at all. 

As the result of study to build up 
anufacturing towards this quality 

is came the gradual, but none the 
less definite elimination of haphazard 
practices and coarser grades. Even 
in such cloths as those that were to be 
reprocessed and the defects covered up 
some later operation, competition 
was keen enough to bring the element 
Ot quality very decidedly to the fore. 
other words, white goods mills be- 
came aware that it was not necessary 
to change over their manufacturing to 
reak styles of cloth construction, but 
that if they would concentrate on in- 
ternal manufacturing quality, in 


¢ 





carry out in its own plant. 


on the next investigation. 





method, and work towards smoothness 
of output, they might maintain and 
even dominate the field to which their 
existing machinery was adapted. 

An important and interesting phase 
of this change has been that it has 
provided the essential background of 
later fine quality and artistic produc- 
tion. The vital thing about this is that 
the dependable background phase has 
often been lost sight of, even in spe- 
cialty mills making highly artistic 
fabrics, and such failure has resulted 
in a considerable breaking down of 
activities and sales when the market 
eventually weakened. It is a fact that 
more loss of markets in fancy goods 
mills may be attributed to this break- 
down of fundamentals in manufactur- 
ing practice than to ordinary difficul- 
ties of styling. With this in mind, 
the strength of the new method de- 
scribed below, and its soundness, must 
be more apparent in the manufacture 
of plain goods or in the later develop- 
ment of more highly styled goods. 


Stability and Market Advantage 

The results of tightening up on the 
quality end are visible all along the 
line. Among the chief of these re- 
sults might be mentioned that of con- 
fidence in a branded line, and continu- 
ance of such a line within its field. A 
second and none the less important re- 
sult is the gradual but certain elimina- 
tion of “defensive inspection.” When 
a buyer has increased assurance, from 
many successfully executed contracts, 
that the quality in deliveries will be 
maintained, there is very little back- 
ground or motive for the type of can- 
cellation so often based entirely upon 
a declining market and no_ other 
factor. 

Added to this, the entrance of con- 
fidence into the relations between 
manufacturer and buyer makes for the 
establishment of such a relation that 
the factory is considered as a logical 
and dependable source of supply, and 
does not become, periodically, the 
victim of a shopping tour. As a mat- 
ter of advantage to the factory there 

may be noticed two things: 


This article discusses a type of research that each mill can 
The objects are to make more 


effective the efforts of management by giving better control, 
and to discover how better. use can be made of equipment 
and working schedules. One of the most practical things about 


the plan recommended is that no great initial expenditure is 
required, and the work can be made to pay for itself as it goes 
along. The author states that in some progressive mills where 
such a program is being carried out the policy is to depend 
upon the savings from each development for the funds to carry 





(1) Steady production 

(2) Price advantages, 
for grade, within the 
goods manufactured. 


grade 
class of 


The method by which the benefits 
described above are being realized in 
increasing percentage must have an 
economic basis, in order that a definite 
relation may be established between 
the ability to manufacture and the 
market demand for the product. In 
other words, the market and the plant 
must be the subject of a combined en- 
gineering and economic survey, which 
includes, as well, a real study of each 
process applied to the cloth construc- 
tion, yarn, or finishing. Added to this 
must be a very searching cost analysis, 
in terms of both present production, 
production for stock, and market 
cycles. 

Method and Organization 

In most of the mills where this 
work is being done, the nucleus of 
organization is either a recently grad- 
uated textile engineer, or else such a 
man who, in addition to his schooling, 
has had two or three years of practical 
experience within the mill. This man 
works directly with the works man- 
ager or superintendent, bringing his 
in the form of a concise re- 
port, to the executive from time to 
time. Ordinarily, slight changes or 
adjustments are within the authoriza- 
tion of this junior engineer, but 
changes of very large scope or pure 
experiment involving considerable out- 
lay in time, material, or personnel, 
must have the approval of the general 
executive. 


findings, 


In some cases, this nucleus of or- 
ganization is augmented by a corps 
of men which may include machinists, 
assistant junior engineers, 
clerks, and stenographic assistants. 
lhe corps is usually very closely re- 
lated to the cost department and the 
engineering department, if such units 
exist in the plant, working freely with 
them for information, and drawing 
upon their personnel as may be 
needed. 

A policy ot prove-as-you-go is the 


cost 


motto of this type of work, and the 
procedure of development on_ this 
basis forward steadily, yet 
strictly within the budget of expendi- 
ture allowed for the work. In some 
mills, the policy has been to depend 
upon the net saving from each de- 
velopment project for the expense to 
carry the next succeeding investiga: 
tion, and even where the development 
work is this conservative 
basis surprising progress is made. 


moves 


done on 


In every case, the balance between 
cost and advantage from mechanical 
readjustment is maintained as_ the 
basis of policy, and as_ the 
result for which the work is being 
done. With this viewpoint kept be- 
fore the corps, it is very difficult to 
go far astray in objectives, or to com- 
mit serious errors in judgment. 


Factors Studied 

A great many different phases of 
manufacturing have been investigated 
and processes readjusted or 
pletely revised in the course of these 
intimate searches into the cause of 
difficulties, or the failure to measure 
up to the highest possible standard of 
performance. It is interesting and of 
considerable value to note that among 
the foremost lines of endeavor from 
which profit has been derived through 
readjustment are such matters as long 
draft systems of spinning; automatic 
control. of temperature, pressure, and 
steam supply in slashing, bleaching, 
and dyeing; the removal of dust and 
foreign material in the picking and 
subsequent operations; revision of the 
types of machines and methods used 
for manufacturing braided cords; re- 
planning of weave room practices and 
layout; developments of high-speed 
methods of finishing; and improving 
the quality of special yarns for fine 
fabrics and specialty manufacture. 

Some Results 

Altogether new types of machinery 
are replacing types that were for- 
merly thought to be so eternal in their 
function that their mere investigation 
considered ‘sacrilege. In the 
course of this study of conditions, the 
true basis of replacement is finding, 
at last, a sounder basis of calculation 
and one which bears a definite and 
understandable relation to the moving 
spirit of the manufacturing effort. 

Not the least important change is 
the alteration in sequence order of 
many of the minor practices. It is 
not merely that one must have a mind 
open for opportunities for improve- 
ment (even though radical) in work 
of this character, but he must be pre- 
pared, as well, to study the composite 
effect of a whole group of changes 
and evaluate their total result. 

Here, perhaps more than in any 
other character of mill work, is a de- 
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mand for accurate, skillful judgment, 


ability to apply sound engineering 


principles, 
detail the material that appears in the 


investigation. It is 


and analyze to the utmost 


a curious phase 
industrial 
2) 1 
this work, 


of the development that 
which for many years was 
understood and appreciated by very 
few mill owners, is today the item 
most in demand in the more advanced 
organizations. In a historical way it 
is interesting also to note how the 
increase of this type of work parallels 
increases in dividend-paying records 
and, where it had been carried on 
under unsympathetic or unappreciated 
influences, how the dividend rate has 
fallen off or remained stationary. It 
is, of course, too much to say that in 
creased dividends are solely a result 
ot this type of work, but it would 
not be far in error to sav that in 
crease in dividends seems an inevit 
able result, in the presence of an 
attitude of mind in management that 
fosters and encourages it. 

\nother and very significant 
change has occurred in the structure 
of management. Ownership of mill 
property is very much less at the 
mercy of the unstable factors of ir 
responsible labo 


scrupulous or 


elements and un 
illadvised management 
than it was before the entrance of 
these methods into the scheme of 
things. The men available for this 
character of work are technically 
trained and reliable men who can be 
counted on to be of sufficiently broad 
interests and intelligence to play the 
honestly and resourcefully. 
apital has, then, in these new po 


tential managers, for such many of 


game 
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them soon become, an insurance fac 
tor greatly strengthening its sound 
ness and hope of margin. 
Relation to Management 

In the ultimate analysis of this new 
system, probably the chief advantage 
goes to the management division of 
manufacturing effort. Any manager 
who can have, at his instant com- 
mand, reliable detailed information 
respecting the causes, effects, proba- 
bilities, and tolerances within which 
he must operate, to say nothing of the 
opportunities available from increase 
in scope of the functions of his equip 
ment and working schedules, has a 
firm hold on his immediate kingdom 


So. N. E. Textile Club Meeting 
lhe features of the March meeting 
ot the Southern New England Tex 
tile Club, to be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, Saturday after- 
noon, Mar. 28, will be an address by 
Col. Alonzo Roger Williams on “The 
Call of the Pequot Trail and Nam 
cook Neck,” and an address illustrated 
by motion pictures, “With MacMillan 
to the Arctic,” by Ralph P. Robinson, 
who was chief assistant to Professor 
MacMillan on his last expedition 
here will be the usual reception 
prior to the dinner, which will be 
served at 2 P. M., and at which Presi 
dent John T. Balmer will act as 


master of ceremonies. There will be 


a concert during the reception and 
dinner by the Providence-Biltmore 


Hotel Orchestra. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Cotton Standards Conference 





Biennial Meeting to Check Copies of Standards-—Japan Seeks 
Representation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
S' HEDULED to meet on March 
14, the conference did not get 
underway until the 16th, the arrival 
of the European having 
been delayed by fog which prevented 


delegates 


several liners from coming up to 
their docks in New York. 
W. W. Jardine, the Secretary of 


Agriculture, addressed the conference 
at its first session, Wednesday morn- 
ing. He expressed appreciation of 
the cooperation shown in the estab 
lishment of the universal cotton 
standards and declared that the bien- 
nial conferences in Washington of 
the American and continental trades 
is conducive to forming cordial in- 
ternational relationships of much 
broader implications than the imme 
diate purpose of the meetings. 

taken by the 
Standards Conference which convened 
March 16 on the bid made by the Ja 
pan Cotton Spinners Association and 
the Japan Cotton Merchants Union 
for representation under the interna 


No action Was 


tional agreements for universal stand- 
ards rhe \gricul 
ture and the domestic trade desires 
that Japan shall be accorded recogni- 
tion as the Japanese market now con- 


Department of 


stitutes a considerable factor in export 
trade. 

Delegates of the European associa- 
tions stated that they would welcome 
the participation of Japanese repre- 
sentatives in the biennial examination 
and approval of copies of the univer- 
sal standards, but would object to giv- 
ing up to Japan any part of the 50% 
voting power which the foreign asso- 
ciations now hold under the interna- 
tional agreements. 
extended debate at a 
meeting of the conference Wednesday 
afternoon, Lloyd S. Tenny, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
announced that the department would 
endeavor to draw up a supplemental 
agreement providing in some manner 
for Japanese participation to be sub- 
mitted to the European associations 


Following 


for a vote. 

It was anticipated on Thursday that 
before adjournment of the conference 
it would authorize physical represen- 
tation for strict low middling spotted 
and middling gray cotton in the uni 
versal standards. These types now 
are included with several others in a 
group of descriptive standards which 
forms a part of the universal stand- 
ards, but they are not shown in the 
boxes. Their physical incorporation 
primarily concerns the American trade 
and was proposed by the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange in the belief that 
once known there will be no danger in 
the future that they will be quoted 
below the quoted value of low mid- 
dling on the designated spot markets 


and hence untenderable on future 
contracts 
The conference was called under 


the supplemental agreement to which 
the American and European associa- 
tions are signatories, which provides 
that their delegates shall meet in 
Washington on the second Monday in 
March every two years for the pur- 
pose of examining and approving 
copies of the universal cotton stand- 
ards for use during the ensuing 2- 
year period beginning August I. 

Lloyd S. Tenny, cnief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, who 
presided at the meeting, stated that 
there are approximately 1,200 boxes 
requiring approval of the delegates 
this year. A committee was ap- 
pointed to remove the official set of 
the standards which nas remained in 
storage in the U. S. Treasury since 
March, 1925, to the cotton classing 
laboratory of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, for comparison with the 
other official representation of the 
standards in the possession of the 
Department, by which the copies pre- 
pared for use will be judged. 

The conference was informed by 
Mr. Tenny that, under an opinion by 
the solicitor of the Department, pro- 
posals to provide for ‘physical repre- 
sentation for strict low middling 
spotted and the addition of extra 
white (California) cotton to the uni- 
versal standards can only be effected 
by amending the original cotton 
standards agreement. He stated that 
the Department of Agriculture held 
no brief on these proposals and that 
it was up to the conference to decide 
whether it desired to take the action 
suggested. He pointed out that such 
standards, under the original agree- 
ment, would not become effective 
for one year from date of their pro- 
mulgation by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The nomination of Japan as a party 
to the international agreement can be 
confirmed by supplemental agreement 
which, if the conference so desires, 
will be submitted to the signatories 
of the original agreement for a vote, 
Mr. Tenny stated. 

An invitation was extended to dele- 
gates on behalf of the Texas Cotton 
Association to attend its convention 
at Dallas commencing Friday, March 
25. It is probable that a large num- 
ber of both the foreign and domestic 
delegates will attend the convention, 
following a dinner in New York 
March 22 tendered in their honor by 
the New York Cotton 
Examination of the copies of the 
standards Thursday 
and will continue until all copies are 
approved by the several parties to the 
agreement. 


Exchange. 


commenced on 


' 


Representatives of the following 


organizations attended the conference: 
AMERICAN 


Texas Cotton Association, Atlantie Cot 
ton Association, Oklahoma State Cotton 
Exchange, Arkansas Cotton Trade Associa 
tion, Sonthern Cotton Shippers Association, 
California-Arizona Cotton Association, 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, Cot 
ton Textile Institute. American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, National Asso 
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ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, New 
England Cotton Buyers Association, the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange, Ark 
wright Club, New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and the 
Board of Trade of the City of Chicago. 
EUROPEAN 
Manchester Cotton Association, Man 
chester, England; Bremer Baumwollbérse, 
Bremen, Germany; tederation of Master 
Cotton Spinners, Manchester, England 
Associazione Cotoniera Italiana, Milan 
Italy; Syndicat du Commerce des Cotons 
au Havre, Havre, France; Liverpool Cot 
ton Association, Ltd., Liverpool, England 
Marche de Coton a Gand; Centro Algodo 
nero de Barcelona; Vereeniging voor de: 
Katoenhandel te Rotterdam, 


Blackstone Valley Textile Show 

Secretary Dunn of the Blackstone 
Valley Mills Association reports the 
following exhibitors already signed 
up for the Textile Show at North 
bridge, April 7, 8, 9 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Stafford Co., Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Co., Cashiko Machine 
Co., Johnson & Bassett, Inc., Drape: 
Corp., Waite Hardware Co., Ameri 
can Moistening Co., Providence Dry 
salters Co., Central Supply Co 
Crandall Packing Co., Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Warren Steam 
Pump Co., Marble-Nye Co., Wor 
cester Suburban Electric Co., Sham 
bow Shuttle Co., National Ring 
Traveler Co., Parks-Cramer Co., 
Graton & Knight Co., Palley Office 
Supply Co., The Root Co., Warren 
Soap Co., Odakite Products, Inc., 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
Allan & Allan, Inc., Fibre and Fabric 

There are a few spaces left and 
any one intending to have an exhibit 
at this show will do well to com 
municate with George C. Dunn, 15 
Chesterfield Road, Worcester, Mass., 
without delay if they expect to have 
a booth assigned them. 

In addition to the machinery supply 
exhibits there will be a very compre 
hensive display of textile fabrics 
made in the Blackstone Valley and a 
number of interesting and new fea- 
tures are being planned for Friday 
night and Satarday afternoon and 
evening. Mill men from all over New 
England will visit this show during 
its three days run, 


Mass., on 


Blocks Amendment of Massa- 
chusetts 48-Hour Law 

The committee on labor and indus 
tries of the Massachusetts legislature 
has voted to report leave to withdraw 
on petition of the Arkwright Club ot 
Boston for amendment of the 48-hour 
law that would have allowed women in 
cotton mills to work 54-hours a week 
provided that the weekly average dur 
ing a vear did not exceed 48 hours 
Joins F. & H. Organization 

Charles F. Kiely, salesmanager ot 
H. R. Mallinson, Inc., who has been 
in charge of their Rodier fabrics, will 
sever his connection with that con 
pany on April 1, and will 
associated with the Forstmann A 
Huffmann Co 


become 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Charter of incor 
poration has been granted to compat 
called Carney & Riege, Inc., this concer 
being located at Kensington Ave. a! 
Huntingdon Sts., where they manufa 
ture braids, cords, etc. Capital is $25,00' 
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Waste in Knit Underwear Mills 


An Impressive Account of How the Waste in One Mill Was Reduced 60%—Possible Benefits from Critically 
Examining Methods of Cutting Flaps, Collarettes and Gussets; Marking the Ends; Making Odd 
Sizes; Conserving Surplus Sleeve Cloth; Selecting Yarn Sizes; Dyeing; Ete. 


N the mill where the waste was 

reduced to 40% of what it had 

been, one man laid up and cut all 

of the flaps required for men’s 
and boys’ union suits, of which the 
mill had a production of about 300 
doz. per day. The man was using a 
15-in. machine roll for the men’s 
flaps. This size of roll would finish 
about 12 in. wide. The cloth would 
be laid up the whole length of the 
table, and 24 layers high. 

The flap pattern reversed measured 
10 in. across; and, in marking it out 
on the lay-up, the cutter would place 
it away from the edge of the roll. 
Then, on reversing the pattern, the 
edge would be about an inch away 
from the edge of the laid-up cloth on 
the other side of the lay-up. This left 
a strip of waste on each side of the 
laid-up cloth about one inch wide. 
his was cut off the first thing. The 
packs afterward were cut off in flap 
lengths, and these were then cut 
through the center, thus producing the 
flaps. At the end of the table the cut- 
ter had a sack, and it was his pleasure 
to stuff this sack full and tie it up 
quite often. 

The foreman in charge was a man 
who was supposed to have had large 
cutting-room experience in different 
mills. One of these was located in 
one of the largest knit-goods towns 
in the United States. 


Used 23-In. Machine 


This waste was entirely eliminated 
by knitting flap cloth on a 23-in. 
cylinder machine, and this machine 
was found standing idle most of the 
time. The cloth was made to finish 
20-in. wide when laid up on the cut- 
ting table. It was laid up the full 
length of the table as before, and 24 
layers high. When the lay-up was 
completed, the first procedure was to 
take a yard stick and find the center 
of the pack. Then a line was drawn 
through the center and the pack was 
split with an electric knife. This 
now left two packs each Io in. wide, 
the exact width required to accom- 
modate the flap pattern when reversed. 
(he reason for splitting the lay-up the 
first thing was to be sure that the cut 
laps would be nearer the same width 
han they would have been should the 
marking have been done by laying the 
pattern on the pack four times. 

\fter the pack was slit through the 

‘nter, the marking out of the pattern 

as done. The packs were then cut 

'f in flap-pattern lengths and slit 

rough the center, thus producing 
‘e flaps. It can readily be seen that, 

ith two packs of flaps, those on the 
vo outsides would have to be slit. 

his was done by hand. We made a 


mall knife with a sword handle, so 
hat he could rapidly slit the uncut 
ges. It can readily be seen that in 


aol 





By S. M. 


this way a 23-in. machine produced 
cloth equal to two 15-in. rolls. 
Labor Saving 
There was a great saving of labor, 
which might not be understood with- 


out explanation. There were for- 









40%. 
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merly two 15-in. machines to run, as 
compared to the one 23-in. machine; 
two rolls to cut out; two rolls to 


mark; two rolls to turn, two rolls to 
run in the washing machine, two rolls 
to run in and out of the extractor, 
two rolls to dry, two rolls to nap, and 
two rolls to turn back on the face 
ready for cutting. Besides all of this, 
for every time the flap-cutter now 
walked the length of the cutting table 
laying down the 23-in. machine cloth, 
he formerly had to walk down twice 
when using the 15-in. roll. 

Of course, the largest amount of 
saving was in the reduction in waste, 
but the saving in labor—due to there 
being at least 600 rolls per year less 
to handle all of the way through—was 
in itself an item well worth looking 
after. There were also formerly four 
ends of cloth, as against two ends 
when using the 23-in. machine. Esti- 
mating 600 rolls per year extra would 
be 1200 ends of the rolls. 


Actual Tests Made 
Actual tests of the two ways were 
made, with the following results: 
One 15-in. roll weighed 30% Ibs. 
and produced 21% doz. flaps or 1.424 
Ibs. per doz. The waste was 6 Ibs., 
which figures 19.835% of waste. 
One 23-in. roll weighed 55 Ibs. and 
produced 47 doz. flaps or 1.17 lbs. per 
doz. The waste was 334 lbs., or 
6.818%. 
The poundage for the 
RB lg oo oP viche. a asa.e Syee: 65, 1.424 
The poundage for i 
DOMES rac ihs ed asi s a5 ;. eee 


Pounds Gv0d 2.22.6 .6.005- 25 
The percentage of waste for the 

Pein. FOU WAS: o..siciss's ses 19.835 
The percentage of waste for the 

24-1. FOU Wass ices. ... 6818 


Percentage of saving....... 13.017 

On a second test the 15-in. 
poundage was ......... ins OR 

On a second test the 
POUNGALES WAS ores cee 1.027 


Pounds saved ............ . 376 





Peterson 


The percentage of waste for the 


FG-NEy LOU WaSelae es osc oe 21.525 
The percentage of waste for the 


Sein TOM WESs soi 0.3 6.666 


Percentage of saving......... 14.859 


| “In two years’ time we reduced the waste in this mill to about 
How was this accomplished? 
| end after another until everything along the line of waste that 


By picking up one loose 


could be eliminated was eliminated.” 

Those readers who missed the first article by Mr. Peterson, 
22, will find reading the above 
paragraph, reprinted from the end of that article, a sufficient 


introduction to begin the present article. 


three tests was 


less waste, and the average 


The average on 
13.593 %< 
poundage saving per dozen was .309 
lbs. at the rate of 100 doz. per day. 
This would mean a saving of 30.9 
Ibs. of cloth per day. We figured 
the cloth at 50c per Ib. laid up on the 
cutting 
equals $15.45 per hundred doz. or 
15.45¢ per doz. saved, or $4,635 per 
year. 

As this article is of a practical 
nature, and written for the purpose 
of helpfulness, I will call attention 
to the fact that there are very few 
mills that could not work along the 
idea of the principle laid down; viz., 
that of using a wide roll to replace 
two narrow rolls in every, possible 
place. The saving made in the han- 
dling alone is worthy of considera- 
tion, and invariably there would be 
saving in weight and waste as well. 


table, and 30.9 lbs. at 50c 


Small Collarette Machines 


This mill had small-cylinder colla- 
rette These were just 
large enough for one collarette for 
men’s shirts. On going through the 
mill and on looking at these small 
collarette they appeared 
but they were cul- 


machines. 


machines, 
innocent enough, 
prits of waste. 
A machine of large diameter was 
installed. In the first 
place, let me call attention to the 
fact that the small collarette machine 
stripe 
throwing in and out of the different 
varns used in knitting. The 
stripe on the large minchine, 
produced 
was no wider than the 


bought and 


had a_ waste caused by the 
waste 
which 
three collarette lengths, 
stripe 
This 


against one 


waste 
on the small-diameter machine 
meant three waste stripes 
large diameter 


on the machine. 


\fter the large machine was put 
in, actual tests were made, with the 


following results 


From the large collarette machine 
9o'4 lbs. was taken for the test. Cut 
ting the waste side was 9 Ibs We 
sewed the prepared collarettes to 


gether and rolled them up, making 
ready to place them on the collarette 
sewing machine. collarettes 
were seamed together on a seaming 


machine; the 


These 


seamers waste was 


234 lbs. We used .00348c worth of 
thread in seaming up these colla- 
rettes; there were three collarettes 


per strip. Every time the girl sewed 
two strips together, she had six col- 
larettes sewed. The 90% 


ready or { 
Ibs. of collarette cloth made 380 dozen 
prepared collarettes—with 9% plus 
234 Ibs. of waste, which equals 121% 
Ibs.. or 13.573%. 

We took 90% Ibs. of 
cloth from the small machines for 
the test. Cutting the waste side was 
18 Ibs., 


and the seaming waste was 
814 Ibs. 


collarette 


The thread sewing the short 
figured .01274c 
There had to be 12 colla 
rettes sewed together, as there was 
just 1 collarette per strip in the small- 
diameter machines. The go0™% Ibs 


collarette together 


per doz. 


of collarette cloth made 323 doz. col- 

with 18 plus 8™% Ibs. of 
which equals 26% lbs. or 
of waste. 

The cloth from the machine of 
large diameter (90% Ibs.) produced 
380 doz. collarettes; 90% divided by 
380 equals .2375 Ibs. per doz. The 
cloth from the machines of small 
diameter (90% lbs.) produced 323 
doz. collarettes; 90.5 divided by 323 
equals .28 Ibs. per doz. The differ 
ence between .28 lbs. and .2375 Ibs. 
is .0425 lbs. saving per doz. Figur- 
ing the yarn used for knitting the 
collarettes, the thread, the labor, and 
the difference in breakage of needles, 
etc., the difference in cost between 
the large and small diameter was 
.06672c, at a rate of 150 doz. per 
day. The collarettes from the large 
machine as against the small were 
saving of $10 for 300 


larettes, 
waste, 
29.281% 


> 


made at a 
working davs. 

per year saving. 
obtained by actual tests. 
machine only made collarettes enough 
for one half of the production, hence 
large machine would 
been required in order to be able to 
throw out the other three small ma 


This would be $3,000 
These figures were 
The large 


another have 


chines. 
Inefficient Management 

It is too bad, but here is a proof 
of what I stated in the beginning 
that all of the waste is not made by 
the employes. The inefficiency was 
on the part of the management, since 
the manager thought it best not to 
outlay the money for another machine 
right away. I am aw fully 
afraid that these small collarette ma- 
running. At a rate 
of $3,000.00 per year and for 15 
years, this would mean a loss to that 
mill of $45,000 on that little propo- 
sition alone. 

Imagine one of the help or em- 
- (27) 


most 


chines are still 
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ent ely | ( oduct oO! Va t 
east 300 do per day at a 1 
of 6c per d nd this would equal 
$18 per « f 200 working days 
per veat Then, $18 times 300 equal 
$5,400 rh time eight veat 
equal the second 
large machine not have been put 
cl ised ind inst ed 0 even veat 
more, the total los vould have heen 
$21.000 plu $43 200. O1 $64,200 loss 
Should someone think that these 
figures might be high, he may cut 
the sum in two Then the most skep 
tical ninded would surely be wil 
lit to ee that it would at least be 
t t mu Phe ti ] of $64 00 
livided by 2 equals $22 100 loss to 
the mill on this one small unnoticed 
tem 
Marking the Ends 
In thi ime mill after the rolls 
were taken out of the knitting ma- 


chines, there were two men emploved 


to turn and mark the ends. The 
marking was done with a large stamp 
and tat In place of marking around 


the end of the roll, the marking wa 
done by, placing one figure above the 
other tvle number, size of roll, etc 

which used up 6 in. and more of 
the cloth; so that, when the roll was 
cut, at least 6 to 8 in had to be cut 
taught to mark 
one figure behind the other working 


iround the end of the roll instead 

of placing one figure on top of the 
: 

other he stamps were about 1 in 


size, and the men would have to keep 
one figure some distance above the 
other in order not to have the mark 
ings run together 


ae } 
In this wav, we can see that at 


least 3 in. of extra cloth was used up 


1 
ver TSOO TOUS per week cam 


ne off of 
the knitting machines, and 1500 times 
3 in. equals 4.500 in. of cloth. Divid 
ing 4,500 by 36 equals 12s vds. of 
cloth per week Thi . 2s far as all 
in the mill were concerned. had been 
invistble waste; tor no one had seen 
it. The case is very conservativelv 
T ut t 0) 1 I 1 e W iste VW i cert iil ly 
not nv less than st ted 
The 125 yds. of cloth amounted to 
two large rolls equal to 2 to 10 Ibs 
each If we call it 7c Ibs per week, 
tor so weeks (or vear) the total 
was 3,750 Il | S at soc per Ib 
equals $1,875 per vear In fairness 
to the proposition, T will sav that the 
men were raised less tft] 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Be aS SRR RE 


S. M. Peterson has been an enemy of waste for many years. 
He owes his fervor very largely to his bringing-up, as he explains 


in the following paragraph: 


“My mother taught me when a boy that any waste is a sin— 
so what a lot of sinners there are, when we consider the waste 


question. 


My mother’s remark came forth one morning when 


she had found a piece of bread that I had left on the steps. and 
she said, ‘My son, you may wish that you had that piece of bread 


before you die.’ 


The impression was indelibly made on my mind, 


so much so that I ean never see a piece of bread, biscuit, or cooky 
on the floor in the mill but that, on picking it up and putting it 
in a can, my mother’s words ring in my ears—You may want 
that before you die.’ ” 

Mr. Peterson does not confine his efforts to conserving bread, 


biscuits, and cookies, however. 


In the accompanying article he 


relates how his animosity to waste saves a mill thousands of 


dollars annually. 


and $1,875 less 


$150 equals $1,725 
saved. 
More Waste Saved 

Let us see if we can find any more 
waste. We are still in the same mill 
which had a production of about 300 
doz. men’s and boys’ union suits per 
day and over that amount of men’s 
drawers. 


a s 
uid u 


The men’s union suits were 
p and cut out by the same man. 
Ife merely laid up the bodies, marked 
them out, and then cut them himself 
with an electric knife. ‘he pattern 
was marked out flat, just as a union 
uit would lie when finished. The 
rmholes were shaped out by taking 
out about an inch at the shoulder and 
then running down to nothing at the 
The leg was 
7 or 8 in. up 
a chunk of waste 


bottom of the armhole. 


sl aped out tor a space ot 


This left 
to come out 


the leg. 
from between the two 
legs. This little piece they, had al- 
Wavs away—although, as 
tated, the mill made 300 doz. men’s 


thrown 
drawers per day. 

method the 
pattern was 


In correcting this 


men’s drawer gusset 
made to fit on this piece of waste. 
The men’s union suit cutter was 
given “4c for marking out the gusset 
pattern between the legs of the union 
suits. He had no extra work laying 
up the cloth; he only had to take the 
gusset pattern, mark it out, and when 
cutting do very little more cutting, 
as can be seen by looking at the ac- 


companying diagram. This saved 6 
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Cutting for Men’s Union Suits 





oz. of waste on every dozen of men’s 
union suits that the man laid up, and 
that was 100 doz. per day—r1oo times 
6 equals 600 oz., divided by 16 oz. 
equals 37.5 lbs. per day saved, at 50c 
per Ib. Now, 37.5 divided by 2 
equals $18.75. The man was _ paid 
50c to mark and cut the gusset pat- 
tern. This left a net saving of 
$18.25 per day or 300 times this 
($5,475) per year. This also had 
been invisible waste up to that time, 
for no one had seen it. 


Saving in Additional Machinery 

The mill had a large run of men’s 
drawers. Certain machines were kept 
running continually on one style with- 
out any order at all. When a lot of 
sleeve cloth got ahead, they cut it up 
into drawers. The excuse was that 
they had to do it—that they could not 
get enough drawers out of the wide 
rolls, as there were not enough knit- 
ting machines of large diameter in the 
equipment to furnish enough cloth of 
the right size. On investigation it 
was found that this had been the prac- 
tice from the time the mill was 
started. 

To be able to cut the required 
amount of drawers for the orders out 
of the right width of cloth, causing no 
waste, cylinders or knitting machines 
of large diameter, would, of course, be 
required. Calculations showed that 
six large-sized machines would be re- 
quired in order to be able to produce 
the required number of drawers to 
cover orders. The six machines were 
ordered and installed at a cost to the 
mill of less than $4,000. Calculations 
at the rate that they had been cutting 
drawers from the small or narrow 
rolls, going back say 
1 


seven years, 
1iowed a loss to the mill of $52,500. 


Pa=.5 


S 


Had they invested $4,000 in the large 


machines seven vears previous it 
would have meant a saving to the mill 
of $52,500 less $4,000 or $48,500. 
This change was made on the 11th 
dav after I had taken charge of that 
mill 


Written instructions were given to 
the cutting room foreman never again 
to cut any drawers by that method. 
“What will we do when we must have 
the drawers of the size required?” he 
asked in a tone which showed it hurt 
He was told 
that the machines had been ordered 


that day, and that it would pay well 


him to make a change. 
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to wait until they should get there 
The man was paid $3.00 per day at 
this time, and the question of waste 
in the item under consideration wa 
$25 per day. That amount of waste 
along with all of the other iten 


meant absolutely nothing to that ma 
New Collarette Machine 

As previously stated, this mill ha 
a production of 300 doz. men’s an 
boys’ union suits per day. The neck 
finished with collarettes cut 
lengthwise of the cloth. The clot! 
was laid up on a cutting table over 
rods, the width of strips require 
marked out, and the cloth then cut 
with an electric knife. The two edge: 
were ripped off as waste, of course 
in order to obtain straight collarett 
cloth 
chines. 


were 


for the collarette sewing ma 

Besides the waste made, the 
collarette cut by this method varied in 
width so that every day there wa 
complaint registered by the finishing 
room that the collarette was either too 
narrow or too wide and that it coulk 
not be used. When the cloth had beer 
looped over the rods, it was apt t 
be stretched out. Besides, it was al- 
most impossible for the man operating 
the machine to run or guide the ma 
chine steadily enough to procure the 
same width of strip the whole length 
of the lay-up. 

This method had been in vogue for 
seven years and over. A machine cost 
ing less than $500 was bought and in- 
stalled. The right size of roll was 
then knit. The rolls were ordered not 
napped, as it was found that the strips 
which were not napped slipped through 
the folder on the collarette sewing ma- 
chines much more easily than the 
napped. In cutting the collarettes on 
this machine, we secured the exact 
size of the spreader and used the roll 
of exact size all of the time. In this 
way we had no waste at all, except the 
end of the roll starting. Then we 
sewed the rolls together one after the 
other, so as not to have to thread up 
each time. We also used this machine 
for another purpose, and the estimated 
saving was $60 per week. For safe 
figuring, we called it $2500 per year 

Harsh-Feeling Goods 

The mill was knitting cloth out of a 
10s carded yarn—knitting it into cloth 
which was then boiled in a kier over 
night, bleached the next day with the 
electric bleach, and then tinted an 
Egyptian color. The goods made up 
this way felt quite hard or harsh, be- 
cause of running so long in the bleach- 
ing and tinting process. Suggestio: 
was made that the yarn be made in the 
Egyptian color desired, and it was 
found that 10%s yarn made in tl 
Egyptian color made better feeling 
When the cloth was knit, we 
only wet it out in order to set the stitch. 
Since it was not run so long and was 
not subjected to the boiling and tinti: 
found that it eve! 
napped much more easily. 

The production on this one thins 


goods. 


processes, we 


was more than 10,000 Ibs. per week 
but I shall use 10,000 Ibs. per week as 
an easy figure to illustrate the saving 
made by the change. It cost about 
1¥%c per Ib. to bleach and tint t! 


an 


we 
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cloth for labor and material. For 
10,000 Ibs. per week the cost was 
$150. To offset this cost we have the 
ost of dyeing about 1% bales of cot- 
yn, Or somewhat less than this. We 
lyed a bale with the color wanted and 
mixed this with about 15 bales of 
regular cotton. The cost of dyeing a 
bale of cotton was about $3.00. The 
real saving, of course, was in the fact 
that in the bleaching and _ tinting 
perations the ros yarn cloth lost in 
weight, and the 10%s yarn cloth pro- 
luced goods of equal weight. 
Summing Up 

The difference in weight of tos and 
1o%s yarn is 444%, and 44% of 
10,000 Ibs. of yarn is 450 lbs.- This 
yarn, of course, must be figured at the 
cost prevailing at the time, and the 
knitting mill was charged soc per Ib. 
by the spinning mill, and 450 lbs. at 
50c equals $225 per week saving. As 
stated, it cost about 1%c per lb. to 
bleach and tint the cloth, and to just 
wet the cloth out, putting it at "4c per 
lb. on the 10,000 lbs., would be $50. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The change effected a saving of $22 
plus $150, or $375 per week; and $ 
minus $50, the cost to just wet out 
cloth, equals $325 per week. 
weeks, this would be $16,250. In ad- 
dition the were much more 
satisfactory, for the reason that the 
varn blended in the mixing of the 
batch made much more evenly colored 
cloth. When the cloth was tinted in 
the roll, we had trouble with streaks 
of uneven dyeing, the sleeves having 
to be matched, etc.—causing 
tional labor and trouble. 

One day I went to the manager and 
asked him what was the percentage of 
seconds and waste for the last year, 
and with a shrewd look on his face he 
said, “I agree that it might do you 
some good to know, but it would do 
me no good to have you, and I will 
not tell you.” 

One day, in a barrel that stood out- 
side of the mill office, I found a pack 
of dirty production report sheets 
covering a period of eight months 
from the previous year. The sheets 


on 


375 
the 
For 50 


goods 


addi- 


were very well gotten up. The aver 
age waste for the whole eight months 
was 17.783 oz. per doz.; and the waste 






per dozen for the second year after 
was 7.8 oz. Subtracting 7.8 from 
17.783 gives 9.983 oz. less on a pro- 
duction of 22,500 doz. for the month. 


The total saving for the month 
amounted to 22,500 times I0 oz., or 
225,000 oz. This divided by 16 oz. 
equals 14,062.5 lbs. At soc per Ib 
this is $7,031.25. For 12 months this 
is $84,375 saved on the waste proposi- 
tion alone. 

I am not going to state in plain 
figures what the percentage of 
seconds was nor what the percentage 
because most 
people would think me to be a big 
one. But in round figures the seconds 
were reduced 66.6% of what that 
eight months’ record showed. In dol- 
lars at the rate that the seconds sold 
at that time it showed a saving to the 
mill of $1,540 per month or $18,480 


was brought down to, 


figures would not 
show all the saving, but the remainder 


per year. These 


(1865) 29 


would not come under waste—such as, 

for example, the fact that the knitting 

lage or production was increase 

Vy using of varn 
4 


it months than the eight 





663,835 lbs. more 
elg 

onths’ record found. 

[he increased production percent- 

age was 33.2 during the same time 

that the savings mentioned were being 
1 


made. The saving as shown is $84,- 


375 per year, and the saving through 
cutting down the seconds is 66.6% or 
$18,480. Together these would make 
a saving of $102,885 per year. In 
this figure the saving in not using as 


high a 


poundage per dozen is not 
shown: the figure only represents the 
reduction in waste and seconds. 

Many mill managers will say to 
themselves, after reading the 
going, that they have 
that in their own mills. 


fore- 
nothing like 
I hope not; 
but go and give it a once-over, and 
then a twice-over, and then look 
again. It might be very interesting— 
and, more than that, it might prove 
very profitable 


Manufacture of Silk Gloves’ 


Duplexing Fabrics to Be Used in Making Double Silk Gloves—Done by Hand With Air Spray Brush—Flexible 
Adhesive Necessary—Not a Lengthy Operation and May Be Attended to by the Dressers 
—Less Expensive Than Double Knit Fabric 


N operation frequently done in 
connection with the dressing 
recently discussed is that of 
duplexing. Here two pieces 

of silk are glued together for use in 
the manufacture of the regular double 
silk gloves. Usually a milanese silk is 
lined with a tricot, but many combi- 
nations are obviously possible, and 
often silks are lined in this way with 
a sueded cotton atlas fabric or even 
vice versa. The duplexing itself is a 
comparatively simple operation and 
can be done quite successfully by the 
use of home-made and inexpensive 
apparatus. An outline of the essen- 
tials will be given, and if desired it 
may be used as a basis for the devel- 
opment of a more elaborate mechan- 
ical device readily designed and built. 


Cloth Rolled First 

For duplexing, the cloth must first 
be put on rollers. This may be done 
on a wide table after dressing, but is 
better taken care of by the use of a 
sliding carriage built to run along the 
flanged side of the top of the dressing 
frame. It has bearings in which the 
roller shaft rests and a crank to wind 
up the cloth as the carriage travels 
lown the frame. Two operators are 
required for this, one to push the car- 
iage down the frame while the other 
winds up the cloth. The entire job is 
done by hand. Several pieces of cloth 
may be handled consecutively, being 
joined end to end by stitching or by 
gummed paper tape as they are re- 
moved from the frame. When the 
requisite amount (usually not more 
than 100 running yards) is wound on 
the roller, it is removed to the duplex- 


“Other articles of this series appeared in the 
Apr. 10, May 22, June 19, Aug. 21, Sept. 11, 
and Nov. 27 issues. 





By R. Presgrave 


ing machine and laid in the bearings 
there provided. 

A diagrammatic arrangement of the 
various rollers, etc., is shown at Fig. 
1. A and A’ are the two rollers upon 
which the cloth is first wound. They 
may be of wood, from 4 to 6 in. in 
diameter, with a steel shaft running 
through them. They rest in plain 
open bearings on two upright posts 
and must be perfectly horizontal and 
parallel. They are not allowed to run 
free, but a moderate amount of ten- 
sion is exerted by braking with a 
weighted cord running over a flanged 
wheel. In placing the rollers the cloth 
should always come off in front as in- 
dicated in the diagram, otherwise glue 
will be sprayed on both sides of the 


Double Cloth 


Duplexing Apparatus 


goods. With this in mind, care should 
be taken in rolling the goods from 
the dressing frame to see that the 
back of the cloth is on the outside of 
the roll, so that subsequently the cor- 
rect faces may come together. When 
the two rollers are in place the two 
ends of cloth are first stitched to- 
gether and then to a leader made of 
some inexpensive cotton cloth. The 
leader is run between B and B’ which 
are heavy rubber squeeze rollers. Fol- 
lowing this it is passed under roller 
D and around roller E. 
roller with 


D is a 6 in. 


covered plush or some 


suitable rough cloth. It is the roller 
to which the motive power is applied 
in drawing the cloth from the rollers 


A and A’. E is 


the roller on which 






the duplex cloth is finally wound up. 
It is not on bearings but its shaft 
‘rides in vertical slots which permit it 
to rise as it becomes filled with cloth. 
F is also run loose in the same man- 
ner and acts as a pressure roller. It 
mav consist merely of a piece of 2-in. 
shaftine, the main idea being to sub- 
ject the cloth to a steady compression 
as it rolls up. 


Removing Wrinkles 
Two rollers C and C’ are also in- 
These are rotating rollers 
spirally 


dicated. 
2-in. in diameter and are 
fluted from the center to the ends, 
the aim of this fluting being to work 
wrinkles out of the cloth and assist 
in uncurling the edges as far as is 
possible. A slight curl from time to 
time can hardly be avoided. As a 
matter of practice C and C’ are not 
indispensable and may be replaced 
by two stationary rods. In fact even 
the pressure rollers B and B’ may be 
eliminated and work 
still obtained. However, both are of 
assistance and help to reduce the 
amount of labor required, while in- 


entirely good 


suring better work. 

The glue is applied to the cloth by 
means of an air-brush, the equipment 
for which is fairly standard and con- 
sists of a steel tank capable of sus- 
taining pressures up to about 8o Ibs. 
per sq. in. and having a capacity of 
1 to 2 cu. ft. The pressure comes 
from a small pump having a motor 
of about 2 h.p. to drive it. The 
standard air-brush of about a quart 
capacity and its adjustable orifice will 
deliver a very spray 
under a steady pressure of 60 Ibs. 
per sq. in. 

The adhesive generally used is that 
known as padding glue, which is of a 


satisfactory 
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rubbery nature and is well adapted 


for the purpose of joining flexible 
goods. It must be melted in the 
manner of ordinary glue before 
using, and is sprayed hot. It is gen- 


erally 
Sats is 
somewhat; but this 


necessary to dilute the glue 
must be done 
carefully, since a too dilute solution 
will not be sticky enough immediately 
cloth, 
an unduly 


and may even penetrate the 


while on the other hand 


viscous. solution will not atomize 


properly. The object, of course, is to 
upon 
thin film of glue that will give firm 
and even without wetting 
showing through 


place uniformly the goods a 
adhesion 
the cloth or upon 


the face of the goods or stiffening 


the cloth unduly. 


Operator Must Be Skilled 
In spraying the glue the one oper 


ating the air-brush stands about six 
feet back and well in the E 


the machine The final 


center Of 
results de 
pend considerably upon his care and 
skill in directing the spray, but ob 
viously the great 


necessity is even 
distribution The best plan is to 
adopt a systematic course of motion 


and adhere to it rigidly as long as the 


cloth is moving \ steady swing 
from side to side with a slight pause 
at either edge can be developed by 


practice to give very satisfactory re 


sults. It does not make a great deal 
of difference whether the spray is 
upper or the 
piece of cloth or between the two. If 
there is any 


plaved on the lowe 


choice however, it is 
best to arrange it so that the heavier 
spray falls on the piece which is in 
tended for the back of the goods, so 
that there is less danger of the glue 
penetrating to the face of the double 
fabric. 

As soon as the spraying is started, 
the cloth winding rollers are set in 
motion. The turning of roller D 
may be done by hand or by a motor, 
and the speed will depend largely on 
the degree and rapidity of the distri- 
bution of the glue, being probably 
between 10 and 20 r.p.m. The power 
may be taken from the motor used 
for the air compressor and the whole 
machine may be so synchronized in 
its action that one man can handle it 
successfully. If the machine is run 
by hand, as will be customary where 
only small quantities are intermit- 
tently required, it will be necessary to 
use more than the one operator, de 
pending upon the completeness of the 
machine. It is better to err on the 
side of too much help in this case, 
since the cloth needs very close 
watching and careful manipulating to 
prevent wrinkles 
cannot be 


which made 


adjust 


once 
removed 
ment of the 


Correct 
tension will 
eliminate wrinkles, 


SO tar to 
a moderate strain 
being the best. Over-tightness draws 
the cloth and starts diagonal creases. 


while undue slackness causes lateral 


creases to creep at the 


pressure 
1 
roller S 


Protect Machine and Operators 
aaa 


glue, it will be 
found almost impossible to confine it 


In spraying the 


entirely to the cloth in process, there- 
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fore it is advisable to protect the ma- 
chine and operators by hanging cloth 
or paper screens around the 
front of the When the 
process is complete the cloth will all 
be wound on roller E, on which it 
should be allowed to remain for an 
hour or so to permit the glue to set. 
It is then removed and boarded. 

The entire operation of removing 
from the dressing frame, duplexing, 
and boarding is not at all lengthy and 
can usually be attended to by the 
dressers. The full time for 100 
running yards should not be more 
than one hour including all stitching 
and so on. If the duplexing has been 
properly carried out it will be found 
to be fairly permanent and the pieces 
will not dry out and come apart while 
the cloth is left in the bolt. They will 
during all cutting and 
sewing operations; and, though they 
when the gloves are 
finally worn, this will not matter in 
the least and the wearing qualities 
will not be impaired, 


close 
machine. 


remain fast 


may separate 


Very obviously, being heavier, du 
plex cloth will not have the degree of 
stretch found in the single fabrics. 
Nor is this entirely necessary, as the 


gloves are somewhat different and are 
usually cut fuller than those cut from 
single silks. The dressing width of 
the two original pieces will generally 
be the same as for single goods, but 
if desired they may be finished slightly 
narrower to partly counter-balance 
the decreased elasticity when joined. 

One of the advantages of duplexing 
lies in the fact that it gives oppor- 
tunity for using up inferior or dam- 
aged cloth for the back of the goods. 
Care must be taken in this, however ; 
since, when two identical fabrics are 
joined, it is impossible for the cutter 
and operators to tell which is the back 
unless it is marked in some way. 

As might be expected there are ma- 
chines to be had which will knit a 
double fabric without 
duplexing. 


resorting to 
These, however, do not 
appear to be in common use, must 
probably on account of the propor- 
tionately small demand for the heavier 
pure silk fabrics making it inadvisable 
for small or medium sized mills to 
install so costly a piece of equipment 
when similar results with more variety 
can be obtained very inexpensively. 


(To be continued) 


World Cotton Consumption Jumps 





Larger Than at Any Time in History, According to Semi-Annual 
Statistics of International Federation 
(From Our Manchester |Eng.| Correspondent) 


HE half-yearly statistics of the In- 

ternational Cotton Federation con- 
tain remarkable features. It is evi- 
dent cotton consumption throughout 
the world at the present time is on a 
bigger scale than ever known before, 
and of course the American crop for 
this season will be the largest in his- 
tory. During the half-year ending 
Jan. 31, last, world consumption of 
American cotton was 7,224,000 bales, 
the chief consumers being the United 
States with 3,286,000 Great 
Britain, 938,000 Germany, 
565,000 bales; Japan, 513,000 bales; 
lrance, 419,000 bales; and _ Italy, 
345,000 bales. In the previous half- 
year the world consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton was 6,756,000 bales. 


/ 
The consumption of all kinds of cot- 


bales ; 
bales; 


ton during the half-year ended Janu- 
ary last was 12,934,000 bales, the chief 
United States, 
Japan, 1,443,000 
Great Britain, 1,416,000 bales; 


1,202,000 


consumers being the 
3,402,000 bales: 
bales ; 
India, 


bales; Russia, I,- 


028,000 bales; and China, 1,000,000 
bales. In the previous half-year the 
world consumption of all kinds of 
cotton was 12,343,000 bales. 

The following table indicates verv 


clearly the increasing consumption of 


cotton: 
Half-year — Half-year 
ended Jan. ended July 
31, 1927 31, 1926 
Bales Bales 


7,224,000 
2.816.000 
86.000 
08,000 


American 
East Indian 
Egyptian 
Sundries 


6.756.000 
2.787.000 

477,000 
2.323.000 


5 5 eae 1 
eR aah Ae 2.4 
All Kinds of Cotton 12,934,000 — 12,343,000 
Stocks in Spinners’ Hands 
With regard to stocks in the hands 


of spinners, the amount held on Jan. 
31 last at the mills in Great Britain of 
\merican cotton was 127,000 bales, 
against bales six months 
The world stocks at the mills 
of American cotton on Jan. 31 com- 
pared with six months earlier show a 
big increase at 2,988,000 bales, 
against 1,969,000 bales, the increase 
being largely due to the bigger sup- 
plies held by the United States, Ger- 
many and France. On Jan. 31 last, 
stocks of all kinds of cotton held by 
world spinners were 4,681,000 bales, 
against 4,498,000 bales on July 31, 
1926. 


120,000 
earlier. 


The statistics published by the In- 
ternational Il ederation are of great 
value to the trade. The figures now 
issued confirm trade advices of greater 
activity in cotton spinning centers 
throughout the world. This trade re- 
vival has, of course, been largely due 
to the low price of. American cotton, 
values during the last few months 
having been on a pre-war level. 

It is extremely probable that con- 
sumption during the second half of 
this season wiN be bigger than in the 
first half, and in the circumstances 
there is a likelihood of the consump- 
tion of American qualities being 15,- 
000,000 bales, against 13,730,000 bales 
in the previous Fortunately, 
however, supplies are abundant and it 
is. probable that the 


vear. 


carryover at 
the end of next July will be 3,000,000 
bales larger than at the same date last 
vear, 


SHEBOYGAN, WHs The Sheboygan 
Mattress Co. has asked bids on general 
contract for a two-story plant, 50 x 120 
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Seeks New Members 


National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers to Increase 
Boston, Mar. 14.—Despite difficult 

times in the cotton industry the 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 

facturers last year added 97 new mem- 

bers, and its total enrollment is now 
the largest it has been in its history. 

The membership committee, announc- 

ing that a membership campaign is 

underway, reports that the number of 

members is now 1040. 

President William B. MacColl in 
a letter to the manufacturers, declares 
that the committee feels that there are 
many young men, who have become 
affiliated with the industry during the 
past few years, who should be given 
an opportunity to join the associa- 
tion. Rayon manufacturers will be in- 
terviewed by members of the rayon 
sub-committee, headed by C. S. 
Fowler of Westerly, R. L, and 
especial efforts will also be made to 
inform cotton brokers of the activi- 
ties of the organization; John Hop- 
kins is chairman of the cotton broker 
sub-committee. 

W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of the 
association, is head of the member 
ship campaign which will be con 
ducted in all of the New England 
States and New York. The manufac 
turers are cooperating in this plan 
to bring the services of this organiza 
tion to the attention of other persons 
in the industry. Nine sub-committees 
have been appointed to carry on the 
work of the campaign and they are 
as follows: 

Maine—Philip Dana, Westbrook ; 
James E. Coburn, Lewiston; William 
W. Quinton, Waterville; Milton O. 
Dean, Augusta. New Hampshire and 
northeastern Massachusetts—Walter 
Whipple, Nashua; Walter B. Gallant, 
Newmarket; Havila B. Taylor, Bos- 
ton; Fred W. Steele, Boston; John 
Rogers Flather, Lowell; and Henry C. 
Harden, Somersworth, N. H. South- 
eastern Massachusetts—James O. 
Thomson, Jr., New Bedford; Weston 
Howland, Boston; George D. Flynn, 
Jr. Fall Richard G. Riley, 
Fall River; Andrew Raeburn, secre- 
tary of the New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers Association; W. 
Frank Shove, Fall River. 

Central and western Massachusetts 
—Frank S. Gordon, Bondsville; A. 
W. Couper, Northbridge; W. E. Stod 


River- 


dard, Adams; George FE. Marble, 
Worcester; Walter F. Stiles, Fitch 
burg 


Boston and vicinity—Charles E 
Inches, D. Emerson Barrett, Sidney 
S. Paine and W. DeFord Beal. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut 


Dexter Stevens, Esmond; C. SS 
Fowler, Westerly; Benjamin C 
Chase, Pawtucket, R. I.; Frank | 


X. 

Woolley, Anthony, R. I., and Lewis 
M. Carpenter, Jewett City, Conn. 

New York—Grosvener Ely, Ridley 
Watts, Samuel Lamport and John A 
Sweetser. 

Rayon Committee—C. S. Fowler 
Westerly, R. J 


Cotton Broker Committee —John 


ft., and one-story warehouse, 60 x 122 ft, "Iopkins, Boston. 


th 
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We Believe 
Im the Conservation and Preotectien 


Riditere 
Charles H. Clark Vernon B. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf of Domestic Industries 


Value Depends on Use 

ACH meeting of Committee D-13 of the 

American Society for Testing Materials 
brings fresh evidence of the progress being 
made in the development of textile standards. 
[he increasing number of materials being 
covered, the constant revision of existing 
standards, the growing attendance and inter- 
est which feature the meetings—all these are 
significant reflections of the virility of the 
movement. 

However, standards are of no value if they 
are written merely for the archives of the 
society. To use an excusably pat expression, 
their usefulness depends upon their use. 

There is being made available to textile 
manufacturers an increasing number of speci- 
fications for tolerances and test methods for 
various types of materials. In addition, Com- 
mittee D-13 is now committed to the policy 
of writing, in certain cases where desirable, 
actual purchase specifications as appendices to 
the standards. The committee is also getting 
more and more into the field of writing speci- 
fications for specific types of fabrics. 

Such material is a direct and valuable aid 
in the sale of textiles. It is also, indirectly, 
an equally valuable aid in promoting manu- 
facturing efficiency. Consequently it would 
seem the part of wisdom for textile mills to 
hecome acquainted with these standards and to 
use them in their own activities. 

Nothing would be more appropriate, if 
practical, than the development of some plan 
whereby the use of D-13 standards in com- 
mercial transactions might come to be an 
honor-mark and a guarantee of honesty. But 
even if such an outcome is not feasible at 
present, textile manufacturers owe it to them- 
selves to become more familiar with the work 
of the committee and its usefulness to them. 


* * * 


Where Is Rayon’s “Stability” ? 

HE upward tendency in rayon, reflected 

by the sporadic advances of the last sev- 
eral weeks, has reached a more definite stage 
in the general advance named this week which 
placed the most used numbers 5c. higher than 
previously quoted. 

There is no doubt these advances have been 
warranted by conditions. The market has 
shown a broadening tendency since the first 
it the year which has counteracted the de- 
pressing tone of 1926 and has dissipated pro- 
ducers’ stocks to a point where a decidedly 
healthy statistical position exists. 

However, the series of isolated advances, 
ith which the market has been afflicted re- 
‘ently, makes one long for the days of greater 
‘ability when price changes were made infre- 
ently and in bigger jumps. It is true of 
‘ourse that a succession of price increases is 
not as demoralizing or unsettling as a succes- 
sion of declines. Nevertheless no type of 
ictuation is conducive to general market 
mfidence and such fluctuations should be 


s 





made as painless as possible. It is to be hoped 

that the time will come soon when advances 

or declines can be achieved in fewer stages 

than has been true in the last several months. 
* * * 


Guaranteed Weights For Egyptian 
NE of the most important results of the 
International Cotton Congress held in 
Egypt last month was not a direct result of 
the conference itself, but of recommendations 
of delegates of the International Cotton Fed- 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Goods distribution to be 
dominated by raw material turns for the 
next few months. Recent easing stopped 
gray goods upward tendency, but firmness 
persists. Mills well intrenched with orders 
on books. Finished goods moving well in 
strong market. Work on finding new uses 
for cotton goods should prove a mighty 
balance-wheel against sudden wide fluctua- 
tions. 

Wool Markets: Early mild weather has 
started off spring men’s wear at retail and 
mill agents hope soon to benefit. American 
Woolen to open fall women’s wear on 
March 22. Men’s wear fall trade still 
drags. Chance that more woolen mills may 
close down regarded as salutary move. In 
terest in yarns for heavy-weight men’s 
wear is gradually improving; prices fairly 
steady. 

Knit Goods Markets: Prompt deliveries 
of spring underwear are much sought after. 
Buyers’ delays have brought them to keen 
need for goods. Fall situation gaining but 
still open for more improvement. Another 
swing in hosiery sentiment on fancies with 
prominent agents regarding them as leaders 
for another season. The swing toward 
staples appears momentarily checked. 

Silk Markets: Sales to cutting-up trade 
slow down somewhat, although quantities 
of cheaper crepe-de-chines are being taken 
still. Business only fair at moment, with 
retailers furnishing most dependable volume 
outlet. Prints, tie silks, and georgettes are 
leaders. Raw silk weakens slightly due to 
liquidation in Yokohama influenced by 
earthquake. 








eration to the Alexandria General Produce 
Association, and involves the elimination of 
the allowance of one-half of one per cent for 
loss in weight and the substitution of 
guaranteed gross weights. 

At first sight this looks like a body blow 
to net weight cotton, but net weight Egyptian 
cotton has always been more or less of a mis- 
nomer owing to the usual ability of Egyptian 
shippers to obtain something approximating 
maximum moisture content in the bale and 
thereby offset a large part of the weight and 
tare allowance. Moisture in cotton was one of 
the most important subjects considered at the 
recent conference, and the question of what is 
the natural amount of moisture in Egyptian 
cotton is to be made the subject of researches 
by both shippers and spinners who will report 
at the next International Cotton Congress in 
Barcelona, Spain, in 1929, at which time at- 





tempts will be made to determine a standard 
and tolerance. 

The International Federation has gone on 
record so many times in favor of purchase of 
cotton on a net weight basis that the new ar- 
rangement concerning Egyptian cotton can be 
accepted only as a make-shift, and as paving 
the way to a control of net weight basis of 
sale at such time as natural standards and 
tolerances for moisture content can be deter- 
mined and agreed upon. 

a 


Wool or Wool Top Futures 

HE New York Cotton Exchange can 

perform a valuable service for the wool 
industry by appointing a committee with full 
power to investigate the feasibility and desir- 
ability of establishing a wool or wool top 
futures market. The Board of Managers of 
the Exchange is considering such a proposi- 
tion, and the fact that the idea originated 
among exchange members and not in the wool 
trade does not minimize the desirability of an 
investigation. The subject has been discussed 
at various times from the standpoints of the 
wool merchant, the wool grower and manu 
facturer, but never from that of the speculator. 

Probably it will be agreed by most wool 
growers, merchants and manufacturers that a 
hedge which would provide as_ satisfactory 
price insurance as that available to the cotton 
trade would be desirable, but it is the very 
general belief that it would not be feasible for 
wool even though we now have standard 
Government grades for wool and tops. It is 
seriously to be doubted whether there is a suf- 
ficient average supply and active trading in 
any one or more of the wools and tops graded 
to these standards to form the basis of futures 
trading that would provide satisfactory price 
insurance. Even at its theoretical maximum 
a wool or wool top hedge would prove of much 
more limited advantage to the wool industry” 
than does the cotton futures hedge to the 
cotton industry, and the latter is far from 
being of universal application. 

We may feel certain that a wool or wool 
top hedge is neither feasible nor desirable for 
the wool industry, and, if we are correct, then 
an unbiased investigation of the whole subject 
from the viewpoint of men well grounded in 
the machinery of futures trading will provide 
information on the subject that is now lack- 
ing and will tend to confirm the soundness or 
unsoundness of these views. 


* * * 


A Check on Bribery 
ERIODICALLY the subject of bribery 
seems to creep into prominence in the tex- 

tile industry and during these periods of pub- 
licity it would seem as though this indefensible 
practice were on the increase. We feel the 
opposite is true and that to-day the waste due 
to the illegal giving and accepting of gratui- 
ties, speaking euphoniously, is on the decrease. 

At the same time eternal vigilance is neces- 





order to abolish this reprehensible 


practice, and because the feeling is prevalent 
t bribery is less of a problem in textile 
circles is no legitimate reason for smug com- 


~ 


We believe that one of the surest 


preventives for bribery in this or any other 
A is the enactment of federal and state 
egislation which, combined with judicious 
publicity, will go far to eradicate an abuse of 
long standing. 
\t the recent session of Congress the so- 


called Graham bill was presented which is de- 
signed “to further protect interstate and 
foreign commerce against bribery and_ other 
Although the bill 
with many other remedial measures failed of 


corrupt trade practices.” 
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passage it will come up before the next ses- 
sion. It has the approval of many business 
seem to possess 


many features which would make its passage 


organizations and would 


beneficial to industrial institutions. 


One section of the bill includes the appar- 
ently necessary teeth to make its enforcement 
practical. It provides that any one guilty of 
an offense under the act who shall under oath 
first report the facts of the case in which he 
is involved to any United States District 
Attorney shall be granted entire immunity 


from prosecution for the offense reported. 
Under previous statutes both parties to 
transactions involving bribery were equally 
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subject to punishment, with the consequence 
that neither was willing to disclose the facts 
and both escaped punishment. Various state: 
have recently passed acts by their respectiv 
legislatures granting immunity to the first 
party disclosing proof of facts in specifi 
cases of bribery to the prosecuting official and 
now that federal legislation along the sam 
lines seems possible a long step has been take: 
to check the spread of a practice which at on 
time seemed almost impossible of abatement 
It is to be hoped that the efforts‘of business 
organizations which means in the final analysis 
the efforts of interested individuals will lx 
successful in enacting this most 
legislation. 


desired 








Closes Seven Mills 


Carded Woolen Units of American 
Woolen Co.— Others May Follow 
‘The \merican Woolen 


either closed o1 is preparing to close 


Co. has 


indefinitely the following seven carded 

Massachu 
Hampshire 
Lowell, Mass 


"») 


woolen units located in 
etts, Maine and New 
Bay state 
Roy Mills, South 
Mass.; Tilton Mills, 
Forest Mills, Bridgton, Me.; Fox 
croft Mill Dover-loxcroft, Me.; 
Waverly Mills, Pittsfield, Me., and 
the small Assabet unit 
Concord Junction, Mass 


Royalston, 


Tilton, N. H.; 


located in 


Although officials of the company 
vive out no statement regarding these 
ing it is understood that they 
are merely a part of the economy 
and reorganization program initiated 
by President Andrew G. Pierce ove 
and that the closing of 
these small units, and of others that 


a vear ago, 


are to follow, will mean concentration 
of manufacturing in fewer and larger 
units, with a resultant saving in over- 
head, taxes, salaries and operating 
costs, and a certain amount of salv- 
age by sale of mill buildings, tene- 
ments, water powers, etc. 

When the company’s Hecla Mill at 
Uxbridge was sold recently it was 
emphasized that only narrow looms 
were involved which did not compete 
with other equipment of the company, 
and it is assumed that machinery in 
plants to be closed will either be 
moved to other plants, scrapped, or 
allowed to remain idle until needed. 
Current rumor is to the effect that 
ten to twelve of the company’s small 
mills are to be closed indefinitely, 
practically all of them carded woolen 
units. 


Fort Mill Mfg. Co. Installs 


Large Electric Sign 


‘ Miz, S. “Fort Mill Wide 
Sheeting” is the wording of probably 
e largest electric sign on anv cotton 
mill in the ¢ ) Phe Fort Mill 
Mi L ¢ has just inst illed in electric 
sign bearing these words on top of 


of Mill No. 2. It is 
80 feet long, with letters 4! 


8 electric lig! 


A il? 


feet and 
t bulbs in the sign. 
he sign is clearly visible not only to 
passing trains on the Southern Rail- 
way, but it may be seen from the Fort 
Mill-Rock Hill highway, half a mile 
away 


Discuss Control of Waste 





Meeting of Textile Operating Executives of Georgia Fruitful 
of Information 


ATLANTA, Ga. 

7a control of waste in cotton 
mills from the preparatory proc 
esses through the spinning room was 
the subject for discussion at the meet- 
ing of the carders’ and spinners’ sec- 
tion of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives’ Association of Georgia held at 
\tlanta on March 15. The discus- 
sion ranged from the percentage of 
waste taken out by various machines 
in the preparatory processes to the 
method of checking up on lap waste in 
the spinning room. 
conducted by R. J. Jennings of the 
Lanett Mill of the West Point (Ga.) 
Mig. Co. i 


The meeting was 


Mr. Jennings is chairman 
of the carders’ and spinners’ section 
of the Textile Operating Executives’ 
\ssociation of Georgia. 

Students from the A. French Tex- 
tile School of the Georgia School of 
Technology in Atlanta were guests 
at the meeting. Mill men from Birm- 
ingham, Roanoke, Stevenson and 
other points in Alabama were also 
present as guests of the Georgia card- 
ers and spinners. 

The discussion of the percentages of 
cotton waste removed by (a) openers; 
(b) pickers; and (c) cards showed 
that the variables, including grade of 
cotton and machine speeds, made com- 
parisons unsatisfactory, and this ques- 
tion was left after the variations in 
amounts of waste removed by indi- 


vidual cards, etc., in the same mill 
had been commented upon. 
Reworking Waste 

On the question as to the method 
used to re-work card lap and drawing 
waste, the usual differences of opinion 
developed on where and how these 
kinds of waste should be put back into 
the preparatory machines. There 
were warm advocates of the use of 
machines for reworking these kinds 
of waste and feeding them back at the 
picker hopper under automatic con- 
trol. Some of the speakers had 
found difficulty in synchronizing the 
automatic fed so that the re-worked 
card lap and drawing waste would 
last for the full day’s run. Some 
speakers favored feeding the waste 
into the bale breaker, putting only a 
small quantity on the apron at a time. 
The practice of running flat strip back 
into the mix at any point was decried 
on the grounds that this short fiber 
waste would lower the _ breaking 
strength of the yarn. It was sug- 
gested, as an outcome of the discus- 
sion, that members make breaking 
strength tests to determine the effect 
of various methods of re-working 
waste on the finished yarn. 

How to take care of laps so as to 
prevent waste between the pickers and 
cards was the third question on the 
list. The use of lap trucks was 
strongly advocated along with care in 
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putting up the laps so that the end 
would not hang down and break ofi 
from their own weight or be blow: 
off by currents of air. 

A discussion of card settings inter 
vened at this point though the sul 
ject was not on the program. How 
ever, with so many carders in the 
room, it was hardly possible for the 
old argument as to tight and loose 
settings not to crop up. 

The control of waste from drawing 
frames centered around the persona! 
equation chiefly and separate waste 
cans for each drawing frame han 
were advocated. It was also brought 
out that low machine speeds helped 
to cut waste on draw frames. 

The question of the effectiveness ot 
the docking-bonus system in eliminat 
ing singlings and doublings on speed- 
ers and intermediates and oily bob- 
bins, gouts, slugs, etc., on spinning 
frames provoked a lively discussion. 
While docking was decried as being 
hard on the help, its advocates said 
that it got results in improved work 
The discharging of unsatisfactory 
hands in place of a docking system 
was urged as better in the long run, 
provided the work of each hand was 
identified first by the use of chalk 
marks of different colors on the bob- 
bins. Bonuses paid for good work 
were mentioned by a few of the men 
who took part in the discussion. 


Removing Waste 
“Are your spinners required to pull 
off waste from the speeder bobbins, 
or is this waste handled by a bobbin 
cleaning machine? Which method d 
you use and why?” These two ques- 
tions as to the best way of removing 
waste from speeder bobbins brought 
out several interesting points. Speak 
ers from mills running fine roving 
stated that their speeder bobbins had 
to be machine cleaned on account 
difficulty of twisting off fine rovins 
by hand. One advocate of machin 
cleaning from a mill making mediu 
roving stated that he had been 
to reduce his roving waste ft 
speeder bobbins 50% by using a b 
bin cleaning machine. It was 
pointed out that the bobbin cleaning 
machine re-worked the roving waste 
and left it in good condition to be 
run through the mill again while te 
waste from hand cleaned bobbins \ 
twisted off in knots and lumps w! 


(Continued on page 81) 
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To Send Fashion 
Show to Australia 


Pacific Mills fabrics are to have the 
distinction of presenting to Australia 
its first cotton tashion show. Sixteen 
dresses made of Pacific’s new spring 
cottons, and comprising costumes ap- 
propriate for every hour oi the day, 
are leaving for the Far East to dem- 
onstrate to Australian women why 
Paris has sounded the fashion note for 
cottons, 


Aiaiaben Assign Test 
To Phi Psi Fraternity 


At a meeting of the Research Com- 
mittee and officers of the Arkwrights, 
l*, Gordon Cobb, president of the or- 
ganization, presented application tor 
membership from the chapter of the 
Phi Psi Fraternity at North. Carolina 
State College, West Raleigh, N. C. 
[his fraternity is recognized as one 
of the best textile fraternities in ex- 
istence among textile schools and their 
chapter at the North Carolina State 
College is a very live one. This ap- 
plication was passed on by the Re- 
search Committee and a test assigned 
to the fraternity. 


Stehli Silks Corp. 


Forms New Company 





Paul H. Bonner, vice president of 
the Stehli Silks Corp., New York, has 
announced the formation of a new 
corporation to be known as Stehli 
Fabrics Corp., a subsidiary of the 
Stehli Silks Corp., to deal in novelty 
fabrics of all sorts. The new corpora- 
tion will be headed by Edwin I. Gold- 
ing as president; Paul H. Bonner, 
vice-president; Emil J. Stehli, treas- 
urer, and Henry Stehli, secretary. Of- 
fices will be located in the same build- 
ing with the Stehli Silks Corp., 200 
Madison Ave. The Stehli Fabrics 
Corp. will engage in the merchandis- 
ing of all classes of novelties, dress 
and coat fabrics. It is expected to 
begin active business on May I. 


Phila. Mills Warned of 
Spies and Credit Frauds 





PHILADELPHIA. — Several employes 
in full-fashioned hosiery mills here, 
said to be foreign spies, are under 
surveillance by the Philadelphia Tex- 
le Manufacturers’ Association’s in- 
‘stigating department, according to 

Marlin Bell, general manager of 
is Organization, and arrests may be 
ide in the near future. They appear 

be particularly interested in the Am- 

ican process for knitting gum silk. 
he men obtain employment in va- 
us mills or get into the knitting- 

im On some pretext and in several 

stances have been willing to work 

the mill without pay. Mr. Bell has 
irned manufacturers to be on the 

‘kk-out for the men. The investi- 

tion department has also been mak- 
ng efforts to arrest a clique that has 
been obtaining a supply of rayon and 
ilk from local dealers and escaping, 
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before paying for it. It is stated one 
group has gotten away with more than 
$15,000 worth of silk and rayon 
which they dispose of to accomplices 
in other cities. 


No Important Silk 
Losses From Quake 





WasHIncTon, D. C.—Informal ad- 
vices received from Japan seem to in- 
dicate that only minor damages to silk 
filatures resulted from the recent 
earthquake in that country and that 
the damages in question occurred in 
only one province where shipping fa- 
cilities may be somewhat disturbed, ac- 
cording to the Textile Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. Nothing in 
the information available by the De- 
partment of Commerce at this time 
would give basic cause for any un- 
usual developments in the silk markets. 


New Bedford’s New 
Industries Fund Gaining 





New Beprorp, Mass.—One of the 
latest to endorse New Bedford’s New 
Industries Fund is C. E. Freeman, 
New York, president and general man- 
ager of W. T. Grant & Co., who has 
instructed the New Bedford branch 
store to donate $100 yearly for the 
three years. It is estimated by the 
committee in charge of the drive that 
a minimum of $12,000 will be required 
for each of the three years, and the 
pledges received are covering this pe- 
riod. Further subscriptions received 
within the last few days have brought 
the amount beyond the $7,000 mark 
for each of the three years, and the 
committee is confident that the fund 
will go over the top long before the 
majority of contributors have sent in 
their amounts. 





Affirms Decision in 


Carpet Duty Case 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Court of Customs Appeals affirmed 
on March 9 a decision of the U. S. 
Customs Court sustaining the pro- 
test of C. J. Tower & Sons against 
imposition upon carpets and rugs im- 
ported from Canada of the so-called 
anti-dumping duty under the Emer- 
gency Tariff Act of 1921. The court 
held that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury did not describe the class or kind 
of merchandise to which the anti- 
dumping provisions apply in such de- 
tail as was necessary for the guidance 
of the appraising officer. 





Old Jobber Retires 


From Business 
PHILADELPHIA.—The knit goods 
jobbing house of Sheibley Tyler Co., 
established more than 
will discontinue business upon comple- 
tion of taking of stock inventory. 
Their entire stock is being taken over 
by a local department store. Creditors 
of the concern are amply secured 
according to a statement made by 


50 years ago, 


John E. 


sole Philadelphia distributor of Knox 


knit hosiery tor more than 


Sheibley. The company was 
1S years, 
this account, it being reported, will be 
taken within a short time by 
another local jobbing concern. Mr. 


over 


Sheibley has not announced his future 
plans. 


Cotton Exchange May 
Deal in Wool Futures 


The board of managers of the 
New York Cotton Exchange is to be 
petitioned to appoint a committee to 
investigate the feasibility of trading 
in wool futures. The petition, which 
is being circulated on the floor of the 
Exchange, already has 58 signatures, 
whereas only 25 are required to bring 
such matters to the attention of the 
board. It is understood that the prop- 
osition has aroused considerable in- 
terest and it is expected that the mat- 
ter will be given consideration at an 
early date. 


Navy Wants Bids on 
Cotton and Woolen Socks 


The Navy is calling for bids under 
Schedule March 30, 
1927, on socks 
Bids 


on the woolen socks will be accepted 


6939, opening 
100,000 pairs cotton 


and 300,000 pairs woolen socks. 


either in whole or in multiples of 50,- 
000. Bidding blanks and specifications 
may be obtained by interested manu- 
facturers upon application to the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C 


Garment Convention and 


Exhibition May 17-19 


The International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers will celebrate 
its 2oth anniversary by 
three-in-one convention, textile and 
machinery clothing 
and garment display and contest as 
the big opening events in the exhibi- 
tion hall of the new Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, May 17, 18, 19. A. F. Al- 
lison, secretary of the association, re- 
ports that advance sales already indi- 
cate that the exhibit hall, with its 97 
booths, will be crowded to capacity. 


holding a 


exposition and 


Cotton-Textile Institute 


George A. Sloan, secretary of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has an- 
nounced that eight mills 
been added to the Institute’s member 
ship. Four of these are southern mills 
and four are new New England mills. 
The new members are: Dallas (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills Co.: Davis Mills, Fall 
River, Mass.; Esmond (R. I.) Mills; 
Hillsboro (Tex.) Cotton Mills; Mon- 
ticello (Ark.) Cotton Mills; Monu- 
ment Mills, Housatonic, Mass.; Pat- 
terson Mills Co., Rosemary, N. C.; 
Stevens Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 
The addition of these mills makes a 
total of 438 members representing 484 
mills in the Institute. The member- 


have just 
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ship now includes 21,350,000 spindles. 
Since Oct. 20, 1926, when the first 
annual meeting was new 


members have joined the Institute. 


$900 in Prizes for 
Textile Design Contest 


held, 22 


The Art Alliance of America, Inc., 
65 East 65th Street, New York, has 
announced its 11th annual textile de- 
sign competition and exhibition. De- 
signs are to be received by the alli- 
ance April 6 and 7; the jury will meet 
April 13; and the exhibition will be 
held April 18 to 30. 


R. I. Textile Mills 
Find Foreign Outlets 


Provipence, R. I. The textile in- 
dustry of this State has for some time 
past been seeking expansion to the 


outlet for its product. Encouraging 


reports were recently received from 
foreign markets that have been 


opened. Cotton mills here and 
throughout the State are concentrat- 
ing sales efforts in Central America, 
South America and the West Indies. 
his became necessary because of a 
restricted market in Japan, Italy and 
China. 


Place of Spinners 
Meeting Announced 


lt is announced by Carl R. Harris, 
chairman of the Spinners Division of 
the Southern Textile Association, that 
their spinners meeting scheduled for 
Union, S. C., Wednesday, March 23, 
will be held at the Episcopal Parish 
House and the meeting will be called 
to order at 10 o'clock that morning. 
Mr. Harris reports that a good num- 
ber of the questionnaires sent out have 
been returned and every indication 
points to a splendid attendance and 
a profitable meeting. 


London Wool 
Auction Strong 





Boston.—The — second 


London 


series of 
which opened 
Tuesday registered a general advance 
of about 7%. The first series closed 
at 5% advance over December rates. 
At the Tuesday sales about 11,000 
bales offered and bales 
sold, chiefly to Continental buyers. 
Bradford did very little and there was 
no American’ purchasing. Total 
\merican purchases at the first series 
was 3,000 bales only and there is little 
reason to believe that this figure will 
be exceeded at the second series. Con- 
tinental buyers 


wool _ sales 


were 9,000 


forced the pace and 
competing among themselves lifted the 
best merinos and Capes from par to 

crossbreds, 5%, medium 
crossbreds, 7-10% and pulled wool, 
5%. Inferior merinos and low cross- 
breds were unchanged as compared 
with February closing. The Austra- 
lian markets remain firm and high. 
Western Australia is up 5% for the 
month with 60-64s showing the 
greatest advance and quoted there at 
4414 pence. 


-¢ 


5%, fine 
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Robert Amory, 


Ci dry goods commission merchants, 
Boston, and former president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
acturers, spoke before the Lion’s Club 


1f Manchester, N. H., on Monday on 
lit North and South, ex 
pressing the opinion that the textile 


industry in New England is on the verge 


ahead “\WWe may have two or 

t ea f more difficult times,” he 
said, “but there is enough business in 
iht, 1f we get our share of it, to keep 


running from 90 to 100%.” 


Young has resigned as 
p t and general manager of the 
Golden State Silk Mills, Inc 
Beach, Cal., 


He will retain his interest in the 


David H. 
residet 

Hermosa 
due, it 1s said, to ill health 


mills 


and the presidency of the Hermosa Silk 
Spinning Corp. Fred Smith, who has 
been connected with the Golden Stat 


mills for some time, 1s now manager. 
Capt. William Oliphant, vice pres 
ident of the Golden State Silk Mills, 
Beach, Cal., has been 
elected president of the company 


Tine Hermosa 


Emil J. Stehli, president of the Stehli 
Silks ( orp., New York, sailed March 12 
the S. S. Roma to visit the Stehli 
plants in several European countries. He 


mn 


will spend some time at the main Euro 
pean office of the Stehli 
Zurich, 


interests in 


Switzerland 


Thos. A. Carney will be president and 
buyer of Carney & Phila- 
incor 


Riege, Inc., 
delphia, after the completion of 
poration of this concern. Mr. Carney 
will also de the buying for this company. 


Archer C. Riege will be 
Joseph 


vice president 
P. Carney 


und treasurer and 


will be secretary. 


Chas. a Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, recently entertained a 
party of 75 leading bankers of the city 
at luncheon in plant of S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., 25th & Reed Sts., the 
local chapter of the American Institute 
1f Banking concluding its inspection of 
industrial plants of the city by a visit 
to this large worsted spinning mill 


George E. Duffy and his brother, 
Walter F. Duffy, president and treasurer, 
respectively, of the Belmont (N. H.), 
Hosiery Co., have presented the town 
with a new hbrary building, fully equip- 
ped and endowed 


Gustave Oberlaender, secretary 
treasurer of the Berkshire’ Knitting 
Reading, Pa., and Mrs. Ober 


Mills, 
laender, who have been spending a vaca- 


tron om 


Greece, have returned home 


J. Newton Smith has been elected 
f Boston Woven Hose & 
Cambridge, Mass., to suc- 
Burgess 


treasurer of the 
Rubber Co., 


ceed the late George H 


W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, N.C 
secretary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, accepted the in- 
vitation to speak to the Greenville (S. 
Club at its 


C.) Textile meeting on 


March 17. 
Warner M. Allen has 


position as assistant treasurer of the 
Parkhill division of the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., to accept another 
with a New York life insurance company 
on April 1, 


resigned his 
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C. Thurston Woodford, formerly of 
the firm of Woodford & Morehouse, cot 
ton goods commission New 
York city, is now associated with the 
Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills in the ca- 
pacity of salesmanager. Mr. Woodford 
will be located at the office of the Elber 
ton Cotton Mills at 320 Broadway, New 
York city. 


B. C. Smith, secretary and general 
manager of the Broadalbin (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co., has been reelected Mayor 
of Broadalbin for a two year term 


A. W. Avery, who has had charge of 
the accounting at the Clinton ( Mass.) 
the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co. the past year, has accepted a position 


merchants, 


works of 


as controller and assistant treasurer of 
the Royal Worcester ( Mass. ) Corset Co. 


Reginald Addy, of H. Dawson & Co., 
; returned from a_ two 
months’ European trip during which he 
attended the London wool sales. 


Boston, has 


Frank Washington, of the Ludlow 
Jute Co., Ltd., Calcutta, India, and fam- 
ily, have returned to their former home 
in Ludlow, Mass 


Ellis Laycock, who recently tendered 
his resignation -as agent of the Uswoco 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., was tendered a 
complimentary dinner by the office staff, 
superintendents, and overseers and 
presented with a watch of white gold. 
Philip N. Glazier acted as toastmaster, 
and among the speakers were Carlyle D. 
Fisk, Joseph E. Murphy and David F. 
Murphy. 


R. W. Blackmar, chief engineer at 
the Pontiac (R. I.) Bleachery of the B. 
B. & R. Knight Corp., has resigned to 
take the position of chief engineer at the 
Warwick Mills, Centerville, R. I. 


A. L. Mann, supervisor of industrial 
education, gave the first of a series of 
lectures on “Foremanship” last week be- 
fore a large gathering of plant super- 
intendents in the Utica, N. Y. district. 
C. W. Russell, master mechanic of the 
Globe Mills, was toastmaster. 


Leon L. McGrady has been appointed 
by the Massasoit Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., as its sales representative in Penn- 
svlvania and adjoining territory for 
chemical cellulose, cotton waste and cot- 
Mr. MecGrady’s office is now 
Philadelphia. 


ton linters 


in the Drexel Building, 


J. Chalmers is now superintendent of 
Bender & Ward, Philadelphia, the posi- 
tion formerly held by Wm. Ward, who 


recently died. 


Adolph Born, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Quality Piece Dye Works, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


John L. Luckina has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Quality 
Piece Dye Works, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Percy S. Andrews, for four years 
superintendent of the Spencer ( Mass.) 
Works of the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., has resigned to accept a position as 
general manager of the Wheeldon Wire 
Co., West Brookfield, Mass. 


Arthur J. Vandall, a department su- 
perintendent at the Goddard works of 
the Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Worcester, Mass., has been promoted as 
superintendent of the Spencer ( Mass.) 
works of the same company. 


Frank Johnson, superintendent of the 
Canadian branch of the La France Tex- 
tiles Industries, Woodstock, Ontario, 
will in the near future return to reside 
in Philadelphia, Pa. Ill health makes 
the change necessary, it is stated. 


Louis P. Bayard, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Oswego Shade Cloth Co., 
Oswego, N. Y., has been transferred to 
the sales department of the company at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


John Campbell has accepted a position 
as office manager of the cloth depart- 
ment of the Palmer Mill of the Otis 
Co., Three Rivers, Mass. He comes 
from Thorndike, Mass. 


J. S. Griffiths has taken the position 
as designer for the Arthur G. Jones 
Woolen Co., Winchester, Va. Mr. 
Griffiths comes from Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 


William Higgins has resigned his po- 
sition as assistant designer for the Hunt- 
ington (Mass.) Mfg. Co. dept. of Wil- 
liam M. Lovering & Co., Inc., and re- 
turned to his home in Andover, Mass. 


A. F. Cameron is now superintendent 
of the chenille plant of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Robert Meek, superintendent of spin- 
ning at the Dunbarton mill of the Bar- 
bour Flax Spinning Co., Greenwich, 
N. Y., is receiving congratulations upon 
completing 60 years service. He entered 
the employ of the firm in 1867 and has 
served in an official capacity for many 
years. 


John Blackwell, night overseer of 
spinning at the Graniteville Mfg. Co., 
Warrenville, S. C., has resigned to accept 
a position as overseer of spinning in the 
Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


E. C. Ellers, overseer of spinning for 
the Phenix Mills Co., King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C., has resigned and accepted a 
similar position in Mill No. 3 of the 
Chadwick Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


W. W. Callahan, formerly of Biscoe, 
N. C., is now night overseer of No. 1 
spinning at the China Grove (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co. 


Thomas Nance, formerly of Kan- 
napolis, N. C., is now night overseer of 
carding for the China Grove (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co. 


Thomas E. Heaton, overseer of dye- 
ing for the Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. 
Co., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


T. M. McManus has been promoted 
to overseer of spinning at the Cannon 
Mfg. Co., York, S. C. 


W. J. Nipper, second hand in carding 
in Mill No. 1 of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been promoted 
to overseer of carding of Mill No. 3 
of the same company. 


March 19, 1927 


L. C. Langlin, night overseer of Ni 
carding, has been promoted to day ove: 
seer of No. 2 carding in the plant 
the China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mil 
Co. 


William H. McEvoy has reenter: 
the employ of the Quinapoxet (Mass 
Mfg. Co., as overseer of dyeing. 


Lloyd Mayley, overseer of weavi 
at the Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexingt: 
N. C., has resigned. 


Frank Christian, overseer of finishi: 
for the Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mig. C 
has resigned his position with that con 
pany. 


Allan Lane has taken the position 
boss spinner at the plant of the N. Y. | 
Co., Fultonville, N. Y. 


J. H. Clarke, formerly overseer 
spinning, twisting and finishing at the 
Habersham (Ga.) Mills, is now over 
seer of twisting and winding for the 
Clover (S. C.) Mills Co. 


Joseph F. Butler, overseer of finishing 
for the E. E. Hilliard Co., Buckland, 
Conn., has resigned his position with that 
company. He is succeeded by H. E. 
Whittaker. 


W. K. Lefkoff is now overseer of 
dyeing at the Grantville (Ga.) Hosiery 
Mills. He succeeds the late W. H. Bolen 


W. L. Whisnant has taken the posi- 
tion of overseer of night weaving at the 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Val. Phillips, formerly second hand 
in the Eva Jane Mill, Sylacauga, Ala., 
has taken a position as overseer of 
spinning in Mill No. 2 of the Cotton 
Mills Products Co., Natchez, Miss. 


W. H. Fanning, overseer of the cloth 
room of the Langley (S. C.) Mills for 
a number of years, has resigned and 
will make his home at Forest City, N. C. 


Herbert Poore has been promoted to 
boss dyer at the Acme Worsted Mills, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


L. R. Beaman, overseer of weaving 
at the Mercury Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 
has resigned and accepted a position as 
designer at the Watts Mills, Laurens, 
ae os 

William Thompson has resigned as 
overseer of weaving for the American 
Linen Co., Fall River, Mass., to accept 
a similar position in the Ponemah Mills, 
Taftville, Conn. 

Robert Armstrong has accepted the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Fabyan Woolen Co., West Medway, 
Mass Mr. Armstrong comes from 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


W. G. Jordan, night overseer of No. | 
spinning at the China Grove (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co., has been promoted 
overseer of No. 2 spinning. 


Ed Pruett, of Griffin, Ga., is now 
assistant overseer of the towel depart- 
ment of the Cliffside (N. C.) Mills 


Fred I. Mather, assistant foreman of 
the setting up department of the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Miss Evelyn 
V. Staples, a shop office employe, are 
planning to be married this week. 
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Handling R % in Knitti 
ee + 
Best Results When Yarn Is Knitted Under High Relative Humidity Conditions—Temperatures and Humidities 
Should Be Closely Controlled in Knitting Room—Proper Conditioning Makes Yarn Soft and Pliable. 

' Aids Loop Formation, and Helps Eliminate Broken Filaments and Defective Fabric 

ver URING the last four years a By J. H. Rizby* but also in the cost of extra handling 

cs series of tests has been run 7 7 . Pgry as well. The less that silk or rayon 

fills at the New Bedford Tex- knitting machine, these tests and fig- moisture present in the air; and, be- is handled the better, for less han- 
tile School, in an effort to ures make it appear as though the cause of this, some authorities believe dling means fewer broken filaments 
ert letermine, if possible, the effect of application of moisture in any form that it is possible to control the mois-. and less waste all around. 

Ss umidity and heat control on the va- to rayon yarns would give rather ture regain of the yarn through the lo overcome this liveliness and to 
ous types of rayon yarns. The damaging results. proper use of these oils. put the varn in a soft, pliable condi- 
ork has been carried on in the knit- It is a well-known fact that all Rayon yarns in their natural condi- tion, there is nothing which will pro- 

i ting department by the students knitting yarns must be: pliable and duce results quicker than moisture. 

; inder the supervision of the instruc- have a soft finish in order to conform | As stated previously in this article, 

tors in charge. Very interesting re- to the loop formation required when | the loop-wheel, spring-needle machine 
hil sults have been obtained, and, al- making a stitich. Any tendency ot | // Din AY was chosen for these experiments 

RA though considerable data has been the varn to resist this loopi ing action ww, Ye fp (p> Vhis choice was made because the 

on ‘ollected, there is still plenty of work because of being wiry and _ stiff y |} action of the yarn while going through 
long scientific research lines yet to causes the knitter no end of trouble; ( [| i ( Ci { | the knitting Operation is visible to the 

nh as e done on this artificial fiber. hence he is forced to lubricate the . MEST STS eve, and an excellent Opportunity to 
oa The school is equipped with test- yarn in various ways, either at the Pope Oe ee OP ee study its movements and to note any 
¢ laboratories where work on the winding or at the knitting machines, minute changes which might take 
| retch, tensile strength, moisture so that pliabilitv. will be ensured place is afforded 
gain, etc., is constantly being car- Neatsfoot oil, olive oil, and mineral 

the ve ee ee ee a gt tL} UW WU UW Loop Formation 

a d on with both domestic and 1m ls ot all kin are being used 1 | tisk: ‘gisteeeaalaamen’” Whey leit te 

the irted varns Laboratory tests are, this purpose, and each knitter is his Mee : eee ; 

should be, the beginning of all re- own ideas of kinds of oils and Fig. 1. Position of Yarn After Leaving — : Sd che sper ae 

;i rch work, and investigation should methods of applving them. Stitch-W heel : By re ;' a Dean oe 

ling . oe - LclICally st fed In the Op 

and, irt with a study or the fiber under Use of Conditioning Oils 1 ecelve ) ey manu from ¢ edle to anot h 

that . \ very ees It mi be well to menti facturers ly and nothing to 1e loo é I 

E udy is being made of the various _. ae nd pa es ; . ee nae ete Se ae oe ee en : 
m pes ot artifici il silk under these time that IT it 1s necessary to use O wien put uncer te Ol ut the elas e stitch-wheel has cast.them off, ind 
ais, tuk Ghinactila deals pete © COP eeree Aeionet OF =fescarch) Meky fs very * oS ee ee 

* of rily with the results obtained on work along these lines still remains about 2¢ sm » be e trouble lie ev ya ng 

ery undone, as tests already mace how very hott eab] bh vely ture 1 thie Lit« wheel into t ¢ OOK 


ittings machines, using the labora- : # ; o é ; 
len ; ‘eats ‘oa 2 euide that the same oils act differently on of the yarn makes it impossible to of the needle 1 ilso. stretched under 











wr ii the various ravon yarns, depending knit; therefore, it must be treated in a strain, which produces broken fila 
the Automatic Controls upon the process by, which and the some manner to overcome this trou- ment his tvpe otf machine not 
c. Phe school is equipped with vari- basic material from which the latter ble. If the use of oils could be hard on the irn, however, and is 
us types of humiditying systems are made. Some oils have a_ tend eliminated, a great saving would be capable of knitting the finest of ravon 
rand h automatic recording and regu- ency to cut down the action of the made not only in the cost of the oil yarns. The sketch at Fig. 1 illustrates 
go ting devices. Knitters have not 
sc nterested themselves to a great ex- * 
tent along the lines of uniform . 
umidification, but. from  observa- : 
loth ions made thus far during this work, f 
beaut? is very evident that as long as they * 
-- ire going to handle artificial silk , 
__ varns, this will be not only advan- 
d to tageous but necessary if uniform re- 
lills, sults are to be obtained in the finished 
fabric. 
ving \ll of the tests made thus far have 
a ol been on the loop-wheel, spring-needle 
n as hody, and circular, latch-needle, full- 
rens, \utomatic hosiery machines. There 
ire other types of machines being 
1 as ised in knitting mills, but the results 
‘ican btained in this work will apply to 
cept ill knitting machines. 
fills, Rayon yarns of the regenerated 
ulose type have a very great affinity 
the for water in any form, and will ab- 
the sorb a surprising amount, depending 
way, upon the amount of moisture present 
a ind the type of rayon used. Rayon 
picks up moisture quickly and also 
ro. | gives it out quickly, and is, therefore, 
U.) very sensitive to atmospheric changes. 
dt siderable has been written re- “i " 
ing the weakening effect of 5 Hl 
now r in any form on the rayon fiber ; 3 ie 
yart- ni, as there are no means at hand of I 2 
scertaining the actual strain put on & 4? 
n of the yarns as they pass through the 
aper . 29 
elyn : a en eae oe Fig. 2. Chart Showing Effect of Humidity Control on the Moisture Regain of a Viscose Yarn Over a Period of 
ire r ) 100 Hrs. Arrows Indicate When Humidifiers Were Turned Off and On 
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Years of 
research 
back of every 


Wildman 


Machine 


e y 
“opine si 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


fNorristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’ Price’ $2.00. 
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re correct position of the yarn after 
eaving the stitch-wheel. If of a 
iry nature, the yarn will straighten 
ut enough to drop down out of the 
ok of the needle, thus causing 
ropped stitches and split fllaments. 
Rel. Tem- 
Fila- hu-  pera- 


() Denier Grade Finish ments midity ture Stretch 
cose | A. Bleached 24 «54° 70°F. 15.8% 


scose II.. A Bleached 24 54° 70°F. 12.8% 
scose I.. A Bleached 24 65% 70°F. 21.2% 
Viscose II, A Bleached 24 65‘ 70°F. 18.7% 


for stretch were made 
strand ot yarn. The 
imns were stretched until the first 
ens of the filaments breaking ap- 
eared. The tests show that as the 
humidity is increased the 
stretch increases. This stretch natur- 
illy affects the diameter of the yarn, 
hich accordingly will vary, depend- 
g upon the moisture regain of the 
varn. Another fact that was very 
noticeable was the action of the in- 
dividual filaments when brought to the 
limit of the stretch or to the breaking 
point. 


These tests 


n a_ single 


elative 


Under the dry atmospheric 
conditions the break was with a snap, 
ind the filaments flew in all direc- 
tions; while with a high relative 
humidity the filaments showed a 
tendency to cling to each other, and 
the break was more of a pulling-out 
process. 

All authorities on rayon advise 
running the yarn with as little tension 
as possible during manufacturing 
operations. However, some tension 
must be used both in the winding and 
the knitting operations; therefore, the 
yarn is subject to a stretching opera- 
tion. If the moisture regain varies, 
then the stretch will vary and the 
result will be an uneven yarn. If the 
stretch is less under dry conditions, 
then the filaments will break as they 
pass through the stitch wheel into the 
needles, and broken filaments will ap- 
pear on the face of the fabric. 


Tensile Strength 

When a sample of rayon yarn or 
fabric is dropped into water it be- 
comes saturated, but this must not be 
confused with the moisture in the air, 
ior no rayon yarn could, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, pick up enough 
water to become totally saturated. It 
is the per cent of saturation, or mois- 
ture regain, that determines to a great 
extent the strength of the fabric or 


nber,. 


Tensile 


strength 
Rel. Tem- Gms. 
_ 100 Fila- hu-  pera- per 
Vener Grade Finish mentsmidity ture Lbs. Den 
we TA Bleached 24 54% 70°F. 77.8 1.96 
\ ell A Bleached 24 65% 70°F. 67.6 1.70 


he above tests were made on a 


tor-driven Scott skein break ma- 
e. The skeins contained 120 yds. 


th 


he tensile strength was automat- 
ly recorded on a chart. Other 
single 
nds, and the bursting strength of 


i ted tabrics has been determined. 


tests have been made on 


of these tests indicate the same 
g—rayon weakens as the relative 
idity is increased. 

determine, if possible, the limit 
his type of rayon varn, the rela- 


t humidity was increased to 90% 
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Fig: 3. 


(A) Greatly Magnified Sample Knitted Under Low Relative Humidity 


Conditions; (B) Same Under High Relative Humidity Conditions; (C) Fabric 
Knitted Under Low Relative Humidity Conditions; (D) Same Under High 


Relative Humidity Conditions 

\fter 
exposing the yarn for 30 min. under 
these exceedingly moist conditions, the 
running of the knitting machine was 
not noticeably affected in any way. 
No changes were made in the adjust- 
ments of the stitch and tensions, and 
the knitted cloth was absolutely free 
from 


with the temperature at 70° I. 


holes, dropped stitches, and 
broken filaments. The stitch was also 
uniform throughout the fabric, indi- 
cating that the higher the moisture re- 
gain, the better the results. 

The moisture regain varies in the 
different types of rayon yarns being 
handled in the mills today; and, as the 
strength is affected by the moisture 
regain, the proper atmospheric condi- 
tions can be determined from the 
moisture regain of the varn being used 
only by test. 

Weight of Fabric 

As the softness of knitting varns 
will materially affect the number of 
stitches per inch or foot of yarn go- 
ing on to the needles, the weight and 
texture of the fabric will likewise be 
affected. This is characteristic of all 
knitting yarns. Assuming that the ad- 
justments on the knitting machine are 
not changed, and that the varn is of 
uniform size and twist, a soft varn 
will knit a fuller and heavier fabric 
than a 
finished 


hard-twisted, smooth, harsh- 
varn \s 


softening effect 


moisture has a 


ravon Varn 


1 1 


then it is natural to expect that the 


upon 


weight of the fabric turned off by the 
machine will vary according to the 
moisture regain of the varn 

In applying this theory at the knit 
ting machine, several tests were run 
through on viscose rayon, using the 
same settings for each test but vary 
ing the amount of moisture or rela 
tive humidity in 


he air Samples of 


fabric made under these conditions 


showed a wide variation in the num- 
ber of stitches, weight per yard, even- 
laments, and 


streaks in the dyed fabric 


ness, split horizontal 

laking one test for an example, the 
fabric made under a relative humidity 
of 65% with a temperature at 70 deg. 
k., showed 11% more stitches and was 
7.08% heavier than fabric made from 
the same yarn run at a relative humid- 


% at the same temperature. 


itv ot 50 
Several samples of fabric were run 
through in this manner, and, upon ex 
amination ot the fabric, every change 
made in the relative humidity showed 
distinctly by the stitch 
and shade of fabric when dyed and 
finished. 


variation of 


[f an attempt is made to run rayon 
on any type of knitting machine with- 
out previously “doping” the yarn to 
kill its stiffness and make it soft and 
pliable, the results will be anything but 
satisfactory. lo overcome _ this 
trouble, the knitter has resorted to the 
use of moisture in the form of steam. 


This is accomplished by piping the 


steam directly to the machine and 
allowing the yarn to pass through a 
small jet or chamber of wet steam be 
By this 


arrangement the varn picks up enough 


lore going to the needles 


of the moisture to vive the desired 
pliabilits and the VAT! will knit vitl 
out giving trouble. QOul is also applied 
to the yarn at the same time V 
flow of steam ind the amount of o1] 
ipplied ire very nportant | 

be kept wce ntro 


Control of Room Conditions 


[ p to this point, our. test ive 
shown that the moisture regain in 
ravon varns attects the stretcl ence 

1 1 ] 
the diameter), t e strengtl 1 

- . 1 1 : ee 

sottness of the nbper, all ot wht nave 


a a ‘ 
a vital etfect upon the 





‘ : 9° 
ind the running of! the macnines. 
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From observations made at the school, 
we found that without automatic con- 
trol of the humidity and temperature, 


the relative humidity in the knitting 


caepartment varies 


| from 35 to 70%, 
depending upon conditions in and out- 
side of the room lhe chart at Fig. 2 
will give an idea of how these varying 
conditions will attect the moisture re- 
fain ot rayon varn of the viscose 
type 

When determining the counts of 
rayon yarns, one authority has re- 
cently set the moisture regain for the 
regenerated cellulose type at 14.5%, 


figured on the bone-dry weight of the 


yarn. Taking this figure as a stand 
ard, it will then be necessary to have 
standard atmospheric conditions or a 
relative humiditvy of 65° and a 
temperature of 7o deg. F. in the 


winding and knitting departments, in 


order to have the varn register its de- 


s 


sired weight or counts 


~ 


It is also recommended that a cer- 


tain number ot hours be allowed tor 
the rayon varn to properly condition, 
the time depending upon the kind of 
package and the type of artificial silk 
being used \s local conditions will 
vary, the time required to properly 
condition the rayon yarn may be de- 
termined by tests under the existing 
conditions. With this information at 
hand, the method to use in handling 
determined, 
and, with the automatic humidity and 
controls 


tainable at the 


the humidifiers may be 


which are ob- 
time, 
accurate results can be obtained 


temperature 
present very 

In handling the regular run of 
work for the last year, the atmos- 
pheric conditions to use in the wind- 
ing and knitting departments at the 
school have been governed entirely by 
the moisture regain of the artificial 
yarns being used. With a tempera- 
ture of 70 deg. F., the relative humid- 
itv has varied from 55 to 85%, or 
more, being raised until all signs of 
split filaments were eliminated from 
the knitted fabric. During this time, 
artificial silk yarns of all types and 
sizes have been used, with filaments 
ranging in counts from 2.5 down to I 
denier 

Fig. 3 shows the effect on the ap 
pearance of the finished fabric of 
knitting under high and low condi- 
Note how 
smooth and even the varn shown at 
By. appears in comparison with that 
shown at A 


tions of relative humidity. 


\lso compare the even- 
ness and perfection of the fabric at 


1 


I) with that at © 


Hold Cotton Ball at Greensboro 

(GREENSBORO, N. ¢ The cotton ball 
here on a recent Saturday was a not- 
ible beginning for a series of similar 
balls which will be held throughout the 
State and the South, in an effort to 
revive enthusiasm for cotton dress 
goods and to inspire an interest in the 
staple, looking toward finding new 
uses and an extension of present ones. 
Mrs. Pierce Rucker, wife of a large 
cotton buyer was the Queen of the 


Ball. 
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The product of the “Banner” DIAGONAL hosiery machine is attracting wide 
attention among buyers of hosiery who are looking for things new and worthy. 


(Just a few of the patterns obtainable on this wonder-working machine are shown 
in the cuts above.) 


On no other circular hosiery knitting machine can such diagonal stripes and figures 
be produced nor in such endless variety—including horizontal and vertical stripes. 
These patterns may be developed either singly or in combinations as demanded. 


This machine is so practically constructed as to permit the pattern mechanism to be 


thrown out of action and plain work continued—a flexibility greatly appreciated by the 
seasoned manufacturer of hosiery. 


Our own reverse plating method which produces a properly elastic stocking is fully 
protected by our patents. The buyer of our machines pays no royalties. 


Complete line of sizes ranging from 2-4" diameter to 4-4" diameter inclusive. 


z 
C=) 


HEMPHILL Gay COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE Tor a AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
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eyptian Cotton Conference 


Joint Committee of Spinners and of Egyptian Growers and 
Merchants Who Consider Egyptian Cotton Problems 
By Emile Murat 


\LEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 
HE International Cotton 
Congress of officials and delegates 
of the International Federation 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ represen- 
tatives of the Egyptian Government, 


Joint 
ot 
\ssociations and 
cotton growers and merchants, which 


and held 
its last session in Alexandria, Feb. 5, 


convened in Cairo, Jan. 25 


is believed to have resulted in a better 
understanding between all interests of 
the various problems discussed, and 
one of the most important, permanent 
results was the proposal to form a 
joint, permanent committee of repre- 
sentatives of the countries using 
Egvptian cotton, together with repre- 
sentatives of 
from Egypt to consider any problems 


growers and merchants 


relating to Egyptian cotton. 
The Conference Program 
lhe ceremony of the opening of the 
Cairo, on 
Puesday, Jan: 25, at noon, at the Royal 


proceedings was held in 
Opera House, in the presence of His 
Majesty King Fouad I. 

H. EK. Mohamed Fathalla Barakat 
Pasha, ot Agriculture and 
president of the organizing commmit- 


Minister 


tee in Egypt, welcomed the delegates. 
His speech 
lrederick Holroyd, president of the 
International lederation Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
\ssociations, 
dent, Count 
Belgium. 


was answered bv 


ot 


and by the vice-presi- 
Hemptinne of 
all the 
Palace, the 
residence, signed their 
the book. That 
night H. M. the King offered a ban 
quet in their honour. 


Jean de 
the 
delegates went to 


afternoon, 
\bdine 
and 
visitor's 


In 


roval 


names in 


The first session of the Congress 
was held on Wednesday, Jan. 26, at 
the headquarters of the Royal 


(xeographical Society. I shall pass in 
silence the various banquets, excur 
sions and magnificert entertainments 
given in of 


both in 


honour the delegates to 
Cairo and in 
Alexandria and I shall only say that 
during the five days of the Congress 


the convention 


in Cairo, many questions referring to 
cotton interests have been treated with 
marked competence. 
The 

ll sessions were held in 
n the Hall of the 
Feb. 1 to Feb 
f Friday 4 \t 
Hlowing 


most interesting, however, of 
\lexandria, 
Mission 
5, especially that 
this meeting, the 
were broached: 


\merican 
Irom 


subjects 
a) Spinners’ complaints in relation 


(b) 


complaints in 


Feyptian cotton. Examination 


spinners’ baling, 


foreign matter. etc. (c) 


‘ts in yarn and cloth and reply 


) spinners’ 


complaints. 


On Saturday, Keb. 5, was held the 
st session of the Congress, presided 
er by His Excellency Fathallah 
Marakat Pasha, Minister of Agri 


ture and president of the Congress, 
lis Excellency Amine Pasha Yehia 
acting as chairman. 


rhe Congress declare sed 


after the following resolutions 
unanimously adopted : 


Was 


were 


Government Crop Forecasts 


“The Congress appreciates the efforts 
made by the Egyptian Government to 


} 


issue crop forecasts and it hopes that 
they will be published punctually at 


previously known dates and at the 





Delegates to Cotton Conference at Cairo, Egypt, visiting the plant of the Choremy & 


selection of cotton seed and the worl 
undertaken tor the combating t cot 
ton insect pests 
lhis Congress itso records 

admiration tor. the excellent otton 
museum t the Roval Agricultural 
Society, for the work carried o \ 
the lture il t 


\Mlinistrv of Agricu 
| 1 


Cotton Research 


Ministry of linance 


Domains, and hopes that their com 


bined work will result in an improve 
ment in the quality of cotton produced 
Irrigation and Drainage 


is Congress places on record its 


undertaken 
ot 


work 


Ministry 


ot the 


appreciation 


by the Egyptian Public 


entero edt 


Gharbieh Cotton Ginning Co. 


same period every year. The delegates 
will be pleased to see a continuity of 
efforts in the of 


every use in the compilation of these 


direction making 


forecasts of the latest scientific knowl 


edge and statistical systems In the 
opinion of this Congress such reports 
should not 
than once a month. 
Egyptian Cultivators 


The Congress places on record its 


he issued more frequently 


appreciation for the patient painstak 


ing and persevering work which the 


fellaheen carry out so efficiently in 


connection with cotton cultivation. 


Cotton Improvement 


This Congress heartily appreciates 


the work undertaken by the various 
Government Departments and The 
Roval Agricultural Society in connec 
tion with cotton and hopes that 
further progress be made, aiming at a 
higher vield per teddy ul IngIng 
about in this way a lower cost of 
production which is sure to stimulate 
the uses of Egyptian cotton 

The Congress appreciates especially 
the cotton legislation which the Minis 
trv of Agriculture has enacted and 


particularly the two laws according to 
which the mixing of cotton seed and 
the mixing of seed cottons of different 
varieties becomes a criminal offence 
Che Congress also gives expression 
of appreciation for 
taken with regard to 


the measures 


propagation and 


Works in irrigation and drainage and 
that effort 


also in the future, to maintain and 1m 


trusts ever\ will be made, 


prove the drainage system on which 


the whole of Egyptian cotton cultiva 
tion is so much dependent. 
Joint Committees 


ongress 1s in tl 


. 
This ¢ favour ot the 


ation of a jomnt permanent com 


mittee of representatives of the coun 


tries using Egyptian cotton together 


ot and 


consider 


with representatives growers 


merchants from [evpt, to 


from time to time any problems relat 


ing to Egyptian cotton. The Congress 
suggests that Egypt and the Inter 
national Cotton lederation should 


each elect seven members 


Spinners’ Complaints 


(a) Humidity rhe delegates ot 
the International Cotton lederation 
respectfully urge upon the cotton met 
hants of Alexandria, who are partie 
to the ereement prohibiting them 
inder penalty ot e to sell cotton 
Vil t Ma ecree 1 ture 
to abolish tl greement 

It further resolved t 
view to arriving ial t the natural 
amount of moisture in | 9 tian t 
ton, the cotton 1 erchants in \lex in 
dria and the cotton spinners in thei 
respective countries undertake 
researches, in order that at the next 


International Cotton 


celona, 1929, a report be 


(1877) 41 


(b) Foreign Impurities—In view 


the increasing amount of impuritie 
found in Egyptian cotton the delegates 


it the International Cotton lederat 


respecttully itton met 


request the c 
\lexandria_ to 


effort to eliminat 


chants oft use every 


this grave evil 


e 
-) Ditferent Varieties ot Cotton 


One and the Same Bale—The dele 


gates of the 
| 


e International Cotton 
l-ederation 


draw the attention ot the 


cotton merchants of Alexandria to the 


disadvantages which result from. the 
ot 


ties in the 


mMuxing cottons of ditferent varie 


same bale, and request the 


cotton merchants to take drastic action 
mixture 


to prevent such 


Some Important Results 
Summarizing the proceedings of the 


Congress, there are three points ot 


mayor importance that emerge there 
and 
considerable 


from, which will certainly have 


influence, in the future 


on cotton growing in l[:eypt hese 
are: (1) The visit of the congressmen 
to the ginning factory of the “.\sso 
ciated Giinners of Kgvpt limited,” at 


oe] 1 
rouady cot 


the 


Kafr-El-Zavat, while 


ton was being ginned and where 


manufacturers were given an oppot 


tunity to test the staple and ippreciate 


the advantage of this new variety just 
originated by the well known scientist 


Nicolas 


responsible 


Parachimonas, who is_ also 
for the Nubari, Z 


and Pilion varieties 
also witnessed 
the 


This var 


he spinners it t 
“Gharbieh Ginnery,” 


“Maarad’ 


American “Pima,” 


rinning 
ginning « 


cotton ietv 1s the 


which it was hoped 
Was to replace the degenerated Sakel 
notwith 


Untortunately, this variety, 


standing the fine aspect of the staple, 


did not answer the expectations, 
because the fibre is very weak and 
cannot be compared with — Sakel. 

(2) The hope expressed by the 


Joint Committees of the International 
that the 
planting of prolific long staple varie 


Congress in their resolutions, 
ties be encouraged, aiming at a higher 
vield per feddan and bringing about in 
this way a lower cost of production 


which is sure to stimulate the 





use ot 
-gyptian cotton. 

(3) The formation of a joint 
permanent committee of seven repre 
sentatives of growers and seven repre 
sentatives of merchants from I[¢gvpt 
whose object would be to consider the 
problems relating to Egyptian cotton.” 

To Plant More Fouady 

Judging from the information 
have been able to collect) fron the 
most authoritative sources, 1 great 
many of the most important tarmet 
will plant this vear ai considerable 
quantity of “louady.” This new cot 
ton vhr h can be classed { { ivel 
ive *Sakellarides,” posse f the 
properties desired by the = spinnet 
because, besides its wonderful pin 
ning advantages, this variety ery 
prolific, vielding from 650 to 9 Is 
per acre, according to the quality of 
the soil, as compared to Sakellarice 
with a vield, under the same condi 
tions, not exceeding 300 Ibs. per acre 
and whose advanced degeneracy ex- 


poses both the grower and the 


spinnet 


» bitter disappointments. 
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HOSIERY same matchless mechanical Kaa 
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icking up : : | 
a the most talked-of ribber in the | 
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Irregular Decline Expected in Raw Silk 


Demand for Silk Goods Only Fair, but Statistical Position Remains Favorable—Strengthening and Weakening Factors 
Analysed—Earthquake Did Not Become a Bullish Factor—Stocks Here Are Not Burdensome— 
Charts Indicate Further Decline Ahead—Machinery Activity Has Slowed Up 


IL.K fabrics and hosiery continue in good 

demand and are still favored by style trends, 

but the production of silk textiles has been 
o large recently that demand and supply are 
iot strongly balanced from the producer’s point 
ot view. Silk is feeling the competition of rayon 
ind cotton to an appreciable extent, and at the 
same time the producers of raw silk appear to 
1 somewhat disorganized, 
tacturers are doubtless 


The domestic manu- 
operating on narrow 
1argins of profit and are certainly buying more 
cautiously than a year ago. It is notable that 
their purchases fell off promptly when the price 
ot silk had advanced to a level which brought 
Kansai Best No. 1 
short, 


to Extra up to $5.75. In 
fundamental weaknesses 
n the silk situation and the course of the recent 
price swing shows that the market is not in 
4 position to carry through into new high levels. 


Factors Making For Strength 

rhe factors that have recently been tending 
to support the silk market, and which underlay 
the recent advance, may be summed up as _ fol- 
lows: 

(1) Stocks of raw silk in Japan, and par- 
ticularly at Yokohama, have been rather sharply 
reduced from around 41,000 bales at Yokohama 
on Nov. 1, to something like 22,000 bales in 
Yokohama and Kobe combined on March 1, and 
probably around 18,000 bales in Yokohama alone. 
lt the 12,000 bales that are known to be held 
in Warehouses under financial arrangements with 
the Government are not considered, it may be 
said that the total stocks at Yokohama and in 
this country combined, are not excessive, but 
that considering the season they are about normal. 
Moreover, the shipments from Japan have been 
considerably larger in the first three months of 
this year, than in either of the last two years. 

(2) Stocks at New York are believed to have 
decreased during February. 

(3) Mill reported to be low 
(though this is open to some question). 

(4) Imports of raw silk according to Silk As- 
sociation figures declined sharply in February 
and reached a rather low level. 


there are some 


stocks are 


(53) On the other hand, the February deliveries 
to the mills were large being reported as 42,860 
bales. 


(6) The demand for silk on the part of the 


Deliveries 


ooms 
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Textile World Analyst 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—SILK 


1. Raw silk prices will probably re- 
sume a downward trend, but irregularity 
and periods of temporary recovery may 
be expected, 

2. The domestic statistical position is 
well balanced, but the demand for silk 
goods will be barely fair. 

3. Manufacturing activity is a little 
in excess of requirements, and will prob- 
ably show recession after March. 





manufacturers of coats and suits is reported to 
be quite good. 

hus it may be said that, with a fair demand 
for silk goods, the supply of raw silk immediately 
pressing upon the market has been reduced. 


Factors Tending Toward Weakness 


On the other hand, there are 
which are 


factors 
sufficient to account for the check- 
ing of the February advance in raw 
and explain the 


several 


silk prices 
subsequent decline Among 
these may be listed the following: 

(1) The arrivals from the filatures in Japan 
are reported to be increasing rather sharply, 
suggesting that stocks at Yokohama may not de- 
cline as much as usual during the Spring season. 

(2) Recent figures concerning the Japanese 
previous estimates of in 
According to the International 
ot Agriculture at 


cocoons for 


cocoon crop confirm 
crease. Institute 
Rome, the production of silk 
summer and autumn 
351,948,000 Ibs. in 


amounts to an increase of 


hatching 1s 
19260 Phis 
about 7% over the 
production in 1925 and is more than 38% 


estimated at 


over 
the average for the five vears 1920-24 
(3) Considering the 


declining trend in- silk 


ASONDJFMAP 


Deliveries Fig. 2. 


Monthly figures, dotted 


Employment, number 


{verage 1923 





SILK TRADE BAROMETER 


low Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles 
line; three-months’ moving average, solid line. 
cent. active to total 


100 (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). 


achinery activity in this country and the grow 


ing arrivals from the filatures in Japan, the 
supply situation seems decidedly easy. It is 


worth noting that last week the Yokohama mar- 
New York market 


Our general impression is that the Japanese pro- 


ket was even weaker than the 


ducers and dealers are rather disorganized and 


in some financial difficulties, 


which condition is 
not conductive to a strong market 


(4) It will be noted that the recent earth- 
quake had no eftect in boosting prices. lf con- 
ditions had been right for a bull movement in 
silk, such a catastrophe would certainly have been 
taken advantage ot 

(5) The thrown silk market in this country 
at the present writing Is extremely quiet with 
several classes of varn showing declines Even 


hosiery yarns are reported to be moving in only 


fair volume 

(6) In line with the downward trend of silk 
machinery activity is the fact that the mills have 
recently been buying only in small lots, the pur- 
chases being of fill-in character. 

(7) Competition in silk sales is keen and pro- 
fits are small or lacking. The demand for 
spring and summer silks is at best only moderate. 

(8) Though reports are somewhat conflicting, 
it still seems true that there is an increase in the 
sale of cotton dresses and dress fabrics. The 
With a market as deli- 
cately balanced as is the case with silk, it is 
believed that even a small diversion of demand 
to other 


same 1s true of rayon. 


materials will have considerable effect. 
The Statistical Position 


\s to the statistical position in this country 


the following points seem to be reasonably 


clear. In the first place, there has been an 
unusually sharp decline in imports (as reported 
by the Silk Association). February imports were 
more than 14% thousand bales less than in Janu 
ary. Moreover, the February imports were nearly 
12°, under a year ago and fully that much under 
the imports of February, 1925. They amounted 
to only 79.3% of the deliveries for the month 
against 9o.8°, in 1926, and 104% in 1925. Of 
course, this may be taken in two ways: it may 
mean a reduction in stocks in this country, or 
reflect a decline in the demand for silk. 


lo the extent that the latter interpretation ap 


it may 


Te eePeer ers 
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plies, the decline in imports is not as bullish as 
it first seems. 

In the second place, deliveries to the mills were 
well sustained in February, judged by the figures 
for the same months in other years. 
the February deliveries were about the same as 
a year ago and considerably larger than in 1925. 
But the February deliveries this year fell off 
from the January figure more than usual, indi- 
cating that the trend is downward. 

In the third place, stocks of raw silk in this 
country are only a little larger than a year ago 
and much smaller than in 1925. The ratio of 
stocks to deliveries does not appear to be at all 
excessive, being about the same as last year, or 
102%. ‘This is much more favorable than at 
the end of February, 1925, when the stocks were 
160% of deliveries. 

We may conclude that deliveries are in good 
volume, that domestic stocks are not burden- 
some, and that imports have been so reduced as 
to indicate’ no 


This year 


undue’ accumulation here. 
But we must add that deliveries show a down- 
ward trend and that a question has been raised 
as to whether they represent mill consumption or 
accumulation in mill warehouses. There seems 
to be some little reason for the latter suspicion, 
in that deliveries have recently been large in com- 
parison with the rate of machinery activity. 
Moreover, imports in the last three months have 
been practically the same as in the same months 
a year ago. In other words, the February de 
cline may be considered as merely offsetting the 
January rise The total imports from December, 
1925, through January, 1926, amounted to 127,- 


713 bales and the imports for the same period 
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ended February 28, this year was 127,566 bales. 
The imports for the last two months have actu 
ally been a little greater than for the same months 


a year ago. 


Manufacturing Activity Reduced 


It is certain that the activity of silk manutac- 
turing machinery is rather low considering the 
season (See Fig. 1). Making due allowance 
for the usual seasonal ups and 
Analyst would say 


downs, the 
that broad loom activity is 
about at the same annual rate as it was last June 
which was the low point of 1926. With the ex- 
ception of that month, it is the lowest since early 
1925. Spindle activity is at the lowest rate since 
last August. in January the trend 
of both spindles and looms was toward decreased 
activity. It is true that 
operated at a higher rate in January, but they 
constitute a less important factor in the industry. 


Moreover, 


narrow looms were 


These conditions must mean a smaller con 
sumption of raw material and, as already noted, 
lend some strength to the suggestion that a part 
of the deliveries reported have gone into ware- 
houses. On the other hand, the showing as to 
machinery activity may be regarded as_ favor 
able in a sense, for the reason that it makes any 
such large over-production of silk textiles as 


oceurred in the spring of 1926 highly improbable 


sili 


Silk Barometer Indicates Further 
Decline 


\s shown in the second chart the price of raw 
silk in February averaged a little over the Janu 
arv level, the Kansai Best No. 1 to Extra grade 
being $5.60, against $5.59 in the preceding month 


\ vear ago in February the average was $6.80 


1881) 45 


The trend of prices during the month was up 
ward, quotations being the lowest in the tirst week 
and reaching a peak in the last. At this writing, 
however, the trend is again downward and the 
price ot Kansai Best No. 1 to Extra has tallen 
back to the average for February. 

Thus on the basis of monthly averages the 
Japanese silk is shown to have been 


price ol 
rather stable during the last 


three months, in 


spite of the sharp irregularities from week to 
week. 

Spindle activity in the first month of the year 
showed a decline. In this respect the month is 


like January, 1926, but it differs from a majority 
of Januarys in that they have shown an increased 
spindle activity. 


the future 


This does not augur well to1 
February spindle activity may show 
an increase, as often occurs in that month, but 
spindles have recently been too active in com- 
parison with the volume of wholesale silk sales 
to allow a continuation of the recent rate. 
Untortunately data concerning wholesale sales 
of silk are not yet available for February, but 
the January decline in such sales was so sharp 
and brought them to such a low level that even 
a small 


recovery such as_ occurred last 
February would hardly cause much strength. 
It will be noted that the shaded areas in the 
chart, which show spindle activity to be relatively 
igh in comparison with New Yor! holesale 
sales of silk goods, usually precede weakness 
in the silk markets and periods of readjustment 


anufacturing activity. 
he Analyst is, conclude 
that renewed weakness is probable in silk prices 
and that the activity of spindles and broad looms 
will show some recession after March. 


therefore, torced to 








Linens Have Depressing Year 





Best Index Is Decline of Exports from Great Britain 


United 


States Takes Less 
By Alfred S. Moore 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
INCE statistics are at all times a 
reliable clinical barometer of the 

conditions of any industry, a glance 
at those here tabulated, relating to 
activity in the British linen trade dur- 
ing the last year and also during re- 
cent years, as well as during 1913, 
cannot fail to give much information 
In a succinct manner: 

EXPORTS: 1913-1924 1925-1926 
Linen Piece  coods 

1,000’s sq. yds.) 
Handkerchiefs (1,000's 
of doz.) ‘ 4.252 3,128 4,089 
Damask Table Linen 

not in web) Value 

(in 1,000’s £ 1466 1,285 1,338 
Finished Thread, Cwts. 23,815 23,714 24,422 21,130 
Total Linen Mfrs 


exported (Value in 
1,000’s £) 


193,696 110.786 83.681 75,282 


£8,417 £12,444 £11,207 £10,018 
IMPORTS: 


Linen Goods Imported 


Val. in 1,000’s of £ £1,043 £1,412 £1,099 


Analyzing these figures and seeing 
that, despite present day illusive high 
values, the total value of the linen 
exported was so little above that of 
1913 while the bulk was only one- 
third of the 1913 exports, it cannot 
be concluded otherwise than that the 
British linen industry is in a very dis- 
heartening condition. True, there has 
heen improvement during recent years 
in the demand for damasks, though 
not apparently because of their price 
reduction, but this seems the only 
cheeriul glint reflected from last year’s 
trading. 


What explanation can be offered ? 

In the earlier part of 1926 prices 
were probably too high, but while 
that reason cannot now be advanced, 
exports for November were the lowest 
in the vear, although normally this is 
a good month. Undoubtedly the great 
adversity came from the formidable 
opposition offered by Belgium and 
Czecho Slovakian competitors, favored 
by their exchanges. Home producers, 
forced by circumstances to short time 
in the spinning mills, could not pro- 
duce varns cheap enough to meet those 
of Belgian producers so the Irish spin- 
ning mills were intermittently closed 
down. But, even with the immense 
buving of the cheap Belgian yarns, the 
home could not meet the 
coarser lines of tailoring and house- 
hold fabrics, and also some damask, in 
overseas markets. As a matter of 


weavers 


fact, these foreign linens even inun- 
dated the United Kingdom itself as 
may be seen by the £1,099,063 value of 
1926 imports. 

Nor could the reduction of wages of 
home spinners and weavers aid the 
British linen manufacture much in this 
struggle, and while unemployment is 
now less than it was a year ago it 
averaged 27.8% over the vear. 

Moreover, even though the ex- 
change stabilization scheme has been 
effected in Belgium, prices especially 
of yarns) do not yet seem affected by 


it so that the outlook for Irish linen 
still remains precarious, 

What must be regarded as anoma- 
lous is that although most Irish linen 
manufacturing concerns had little in 
the way of financial reserves, after the 
continued stress of recent vears, vet 
the number of firms having to seek 
liquidation during the vear were com- 
paratively few. Moreover, that hope 
exists of better times during 1927 is 
shown by the enterprise of certain 
parties in the purchase of the large 
Milfort linen plant in Belfast, after its 
financial desertion, and its re-estab- 
lishment. 

Price Movement 

If a vear ago it might have been 
urged that the high prices of linen 
goods proved a formidable argument 
against any recovery of the industry, 
that allegation can no longer be urged. 
During the vear there has been a great 
decrease in flax quotations, from 
around £130 to £73 per ton average, 
while flax yarns have correspondingly 
decreased by around 23%. 
with cambric only 


Certainly, 
about 60% and 
higher than 
linen in propor- 


damasks only about 70% 
in 1913 (and other 


tion) linens should be an attractive 
proposition to buvers 
However, they still hold cannily 


back, that waiting attitude being fos- 
tered very greatly in the past both by 
hopes of still more reduced prices and 
anticipations of liquidated stock com- 
ing into the market. Probably these 
factors have done more harm to the 
linen trade during recent vears than 
anything else. 
United States Purchases 
Not the least puzzling feature of the 


vear, and of the present gener lly, 1s 
the great decline of linen buying by 
the United States. Thus since 1924 
there has been a decline of over 40% 
and approaching 50°%, compared with 
1925. Many reasons have been ad 
vanced, including the greater “boost 
ing’ of United States cotton lines and 
the heavy burden of the tariff, varying 
from 40 to 90% ad valorem. How- 
ever, it must seem peculiar that, not- 
withstanding the tremendous increase 
in population and wealth of the United 
States, there was actually more Irish 
linen exported thereto 30 vears ago 
than now. At that Irish and Scotch 
damask manufacturers 
Northern Ireland 
hopeful of recovering some of this lost 


aided bv the 


(sovernment—are 


trans-Atlantic trade and so have en- 
gaged in an advertising campaign. 
Certainly now that the Continental 
linen producers have resurrected their 
energies in so virile a fashion it will 
be necessary for the Irish manutactur- 


ers to awake to a good stiff fight. It 
is true that up to the present the Irish 
have the monopoly in creating fine lin 


ens but they must maintain that claim 
It seems paradoxical, also, that with 
the British Empire covering one-fith 


of the lands of the globe it 1S neces 
sary to rely on Europe to supply ovet 
go% of the raw materials of the Brit 
ish linen industry. 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN, CANADA 


Rapid progress is being made on the in 
stallation of newly arrived hemp spinning 
machinery in the plant of the Manitoba 
Cordage Co. The machinery is of the 
most modern design was made by Fair 
bairn, Lawson, Combe & Barbour, Ltd., 
of Belfast, Ireland. 


. 
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Highest 
Efficiency 





A a user of knitting machines, you de- 
mand the highest efficiency—economy 





















of upkeep and excellence of performance. 


Years of experience enable us to build 
machines leading in efficiency. To insure 
against expensive break-downs and renewals, 
we make every part in our own factory, on 
our standard of reliability. The performances 
of Brinton machines are noteworthy for 


quantity, quality and uniformity. 


We will be glad to furnish infor- 


mation of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CO. 


China and Japan 
Elbrook, Inc 
51 Kiangse Road 


Shanghai, China 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Finishing All-Wool Knit Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending you some all-wool knit 
goods which I would ask your helpful 
advice on. I want to full, shrink, and 
bleach these goods, and retain as much 
as possible the elasticity, and at the 
same time obtain a full feel with soft- 
ness and a light creamy shade. Il 
would appreciate it very much if you 
would give me information as to the 
best process for 200 lb. lots. (6022) 

It is not clear whether the inquirer 
is after an unshrinkable garment or 
whether he merely desires a partially 
shrunk garment. Generally, this class 
ot material is given a scouring using 

3 to 5% soap 

1% ammonia 

14% silicate of soda 

Treat for 45 min. at 120 deg. F. 

Then bleach as follows: To every 
100 gal. of cold water add 23% Ibs. 
sulphuric acid, 66 deg. Be. and 
approximately 2 lbs. solozone. At this 
point make neutral, so that neither red 
nor blue litmus paper will change 
color. 

Now add 2 lbs. silicate of soda and 
14 pt. ammonia. Bleach for 2 hrs. at 
120 deg. F. 

A good type of machine for the 
treatment of this fabric is the reel 
machine with 6-in. rolls. This machine 
will give an excellent soft, elastic, and 
full handle, without matting the 
material. 

The scouring and bleaching opera- 
tion may be carried out in the same 
bath if desired, thus saving time and 
water and obtaining very satisfactory 
results. The bleach bath is made up 
as explained above, and to this is 
added 4 lbs. of good neutral olive oil 
soap per 100 lbs. of material. 

Should a completely shrunk garment 
be desired, the wool must be chlor- 
inated. This will also increase the 
luster. A detailed description of this 


process will be given upon request. 
‘es 


Seams Break at Calender 
Technical Editor: 

We have been having some trouble 
with seams breaking, as you will note 
from the enclosed sample. The lawn 
being thinner than the thread itself, 
the calender rolls cut the thread at 
every stitch when going through 
these rolls. We have tried different 
types of thread but with no success, 
and we are wondering if you have any 
suggestions as to how we might over- 
come this trouble without pasting the 
seams. (6020) 

We are inclined to believe that the 
chief cause of the thread breaking is 
the hard twisted yarn used, the size 
of the yarn, and the amount of tension 
on the stitch. From previous experi- 
ence with this trouble on lawns and 
batistes, the writer would recommend 
the following: 


The goods should be stitched in the 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


t In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile: processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disclosed. 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. —EDITOR 


gray room with No. 10, 3-ply combed 
peeler unbleached yarn. The lock 
stitch should be worked on the sewing 
machine with as little tension as pos- 
sible to allow for contraction in the 
bleaching. We believe that if this 
idea is followed out, the seams will 
pass through the finishing plant with- 
out breaking at the calender. 


x * * 


Weight of Yarns in Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

Please describe for us the most 
practical method of finding the weights 
of different counts of yarn in a dozen 
pair of hose. (6039) 

It is not clear whether the inquirer 
desires to find the weight of yarn as 





Weighing Cones on Grain Scales 


used in a knitting mill or as an 
analysis of some sample. If in the 
mill the most practical method of find- 
ing the weights of different yarns used 
in a dozen pairs of hose is as follows: 

(1) Break each yarn on the ma- 
chine near the cone and weigh each 
cone of yarn. 

(2) Replace the cones, tie in the 
yarns, and pull the knots through the 
guides to get them out of the way. 

(3) Knit a dozen pairs of stock- 
ings. 

(4) Break each yarn at the cone 
again and reweigh each cone of yarn. 

(5) Deduct the second weight of 
each cone from the first and the re- 
sult will be the actual weight of yarn 
used from that cone. The weights of 
similar yarns can be added to get the 
totals of each kind of yarn. 

Note—If trouble occurs during 
knitting these 24 stockings, and time 
does not permit repeating the test, care 
should be taken to knit all of every 
stocking, even if one is represented by 


two or three pieces. If any cone of 
yarn is exhausted during the test, 
weigh the old cone when removed, and 
the new cone before starting it, and at 
the end of the test. 

The total weight of yarn used 
should be checked against the average 
weight of several dozen pairs, just off 
the knitting machine. Accurate 
scales should be used. Grain scales 
can often be used if placed at a bench 
edge and equipped with a long hook 
to go through the cone. If used in 
both weighings, the weight of the hook 
can be disregarded. 

If the stockings made are half hose, 
the quantity of yarns used on the rib- 
bers can be found in this same way 
and will include the weight of yarn 
used in the transferring courses. 


WEIGHT OF YARN IN ONE DOZEN PAIRS OF 


HOSE 

Net 
Weight Weight weight 
Yarns Part knit start finish used 
106138. .<.<: Toe ; 566.0 152.4 413.6 
|) ee Toe....... 2,642.8 1,782.0 860.8 
OS eer 1,575.3 927.3 648.0 
120 den....... Foot...... 986.9 672.5 314.4 
SR tek ccccc. Wisc os S88 429.1 3,482.4 
100/2........ Reinforce... 669.2 513.2 156.0 
50/2 ‘ BG. oes 586.5 276.9 309 6 
100 /2 .. Heel ..- 1,058.9 931.7 127 2 
50/2.... | Top ‘ 407.9 *162.3 — 245.6 
\ Newcone.. 7,956.9 2,860.1 5,006.8 


* Weight of empty cone. 


SUMMARY 


WR ics ksea tg 696.8 grs. or 0995 Ibs. 


i. c cha whaudnasess 7,160.8 grs. or 1, 0230 Ibs. 
ae 3,796.8 grs. or 5424 Ibs. 
PO cisicen 11,654.4 grs. or 1.6649 Ibs. 


To find the weights of different 
yarns by analyzing the stockings, it is 
necessary to cut the looping and ravel 
any seams of one stocking. Then the 
yarns must be raveled and separated 
into the various sizes, which means 
that each yarn must be measured and 
weighed to determine its size as well 
as weight. 

In seamless hosiery, it is necessary 








Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 


Dear Sir.—We wish to thank you 
most kindly for your opinion on 
the ———— — - sent 
to you, and to assure you that we 
greatly appreciate this service. 


| 







Very truly yours, 


G. ROBISON CO., Ine. 
(Signed) E. Robison 





to estimate the weight of the cut out 
reintorcing yarns and the cut off 
looper’s courses. It is practical to 
analyze but one stocking because of 
the time required, and that one should 
be carefully selected as representing 
average weight and dimensions. 

* * * 
Streaks in Crepe 
[echnical Editor: 

We are sending you a sample of 
crepe. Will you kindly let us know 
what caused the streaks in the warp. 

(6031 ) 

It is impossible to state definitely 
the cause of the streaks. It seems as 
if yellow and white silk have been 
mixed in the warp and the goods not 
given enough boil-off to remove all 
the yellow; or there have been two 
different grades of silk used; hard 
and soft nature or possibly different 
sizes. Examination of the silk used 
should indicate the remedy. 

eo ot 


Redyeing Ribbons 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find three ribbon 
swatches; one gray, one copen, and 
one navy. We are having trouble in 
our ribbon dry dyeing department in 
trying to make a navy out of the gray 
and copen. The navy swatch as you 
will notice has been dyed from the 
gray swatch in one dye, and it comes 
out greenish on one side and reddish 
on the other. We also have the same 
trouble with the copen swatch when 
we make navy. Our dyeing is done 
with basic dyestuff, denatured alcohol, 
and water. We would appreciate it 
very much if you would tell us where 
the trouble lies. (6050) 

On account of the meagre details it 
is difficult to give an exact cause for 
the unevenness noted in the dyed 
shade of navy blue ribbon. From an 
examination of the gray sample, it is 
evident that the ribbon is composed of 
a very heavily weighted silk warp 
with a rayon filling. A wash test 
shows that it is probable that the 
original piece of gray ribbon was dyed 
with direct dyes. Certain direct dyes 
have an affinity for both rayon and 
silk, but when the ribbon which has 
been dyed gray with direct dyes is 
later treated in a solution containing 
a basic color, several things may hap- 
pen. The direct color under certain 
circumstances may act as a mordant 
for the basic color and, were there 
only one fiber involved, the process 
might be satisfactory. 3ut tin- 
weighted silk has an increased affinity 
for basic colors, and it is probable 
that the silk has taken up the basic dye 
faster than the rayon, and this is one 
reason for the unevenness shown. 
Again, the water used in the dyeing 
has dissolved some of the direct dye; 
this has precipitated the basic dye in 
the solution, which is another cause 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


You don’t need 


a Jacquard loom 


YOU can now produce Jacquard patterns in 
Celanese brand fabrics by an exceedingly simple 
and economical method. No Jacquard loom is re- 
quired. The finisher imparts the design to the 
fabric, varying the degree of luster or dulness, as 
desired. The pattern is strictly permanent; neither 
washing nor sunlight affects it. 

Only with Celanese brand fabrics can these re- 
sults be secured. Obviously it is important for 
every progressive manufacturer to familiarize him- 
self with Celanese brand yarn and its many re- 


markable properties. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
Dyed with its special SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, 


suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CeLanese is the eoaneeed trademark, in the United States, of 
The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., to designate its brand 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 


March 19, 1927 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


for the unevenness. It is also evident 
that the ribbon was heavily sized 
after the dyeing, probably with glu- 
cose, as it washes out in hot soap. In 
a material composed of two different 
fibers, better redyeing results would 
be obtained if direct dyes had been 
used, rather than the basic colors. If 
the complete dyeing history of the 
ribbons in question were given, per- 


haps more exact reasons for the 
trouble could be found. 
* * * 


Gumming and Splitting Knit 
Fabric 
Pechnical Editor: 

Will you advise us how to gum and 
split tubular knit goods to prevent the 
edges from rolling. (6051) 

the method of gumming and cut- 
ting knit goods to be used for the rub- 
ber trade is as tollows: The cloth as 
t comes from the dyehouse is dried on 
\t this stage the 
eum is applied about one-half inch 


horizontal dryers. 


each side of where the drop. stitch 


uns through the piece 
+ -} 


The gum or 


are commonly used is made. ot 


potato or wheat starch. The starch 
simply boiled and made into a thin 
paste. This is applied lightly with a 
all handbrush by the man in charge 
tL the dryer. The speed and heat ot 
e dryer should be regulated so that 
e piece and the gum will be dry 
vhen the piece is rolled up If the 
um is not dry, the fabric is liable to 
il when split by the cutting 
achine 
\fter the fabric has been gummed 
ind dried, it is ready for cutting or 
splitting. The piece is unrolled and 


guided between revolving knives 


long the gummed — seam. Care 
hould be taken by the operator not 
to run too far off the drop stitch. 
\iter a little practice, one can operate 
the cutting machine at a good speed 
ind not damage any cloth. 

~*~ * x 


Chlorinating Wool for Shrink- 


Proofing 
fechnical Editor: 

Thank you very much for your help- 
ful reply to my inquiry on finishing of 
vool knit fabric (No. 6022). 1 do 
desire to have a fully shrunk garment, 
ind would appreciate it very much if 
vou would send me a detailed descrip- 
tion of the process for obtaining this 
esult, as you offered to do. (6047) 

The wool knit goods are first well 

sured in a reel machine, using a 

wd wool scouring compound, then 

oroughly rinsed with warm waters 
ntil clean, and finally with a cold 

LOT, 

In chlorinating, a wooden or con- 

ete vat (must be smooth) should 

used, and great care must be exer- 
ed that no tension is placed on the 
terial during this operation. The 
ts (two are needed) should be of 
ut 500 gal. capacity. In one of 
tanks a solution of hypochlorite of 
115 deg. Tw., (approximately 40 
per soo gal. water) is placed. 
lime bleach solution should be 
“1 in a separate receptacle and 
sludge allowed to settle before 


using. In the second vat, a solution 
of muriatic acid, 65 Ibs. (of 35% 
acid) per 500 gal. of water is pre- 


pared. 

‘the material to be treated is im- 
mersed in the chlorine bath for 15 
min., after which it is lifted and al- 
lowed to drain. (Do not rinse.) It 
is now entered into the acid bath and 
kept immersed for 15 min., lifted and 
drained; reentered in the chloride of 
lime bath, kept immersed for 15 min., 
lifted and drained; and again entered 
into the acid bath, allowed to remain 
therein for 15 min., and then thor- 
oughly washed with cold water. This 
treatment gives a yellowish color to 
the wool which may be removed by 
treating with a solution of sodium 
bisulphite (50 lbs. to 500 gal. water). 
This treatment also removes any trace 
oft chlorine left in the material. Rinse 
thoroughly, soften with a good 
softener, extract, and dry. 


* * * 


Spots on Dyed Stockings 


Vechnical Editor: 
Enclosed tind one stocking dved 
\loma; also formula used in dyeing 
This lot was dyed in a 300-lb. rotary 
type monel metal machine. The lot 


was dved in 2% hrs. Then we gave 


two cold water washes, extracted 


for 15 min. and delivered to the 
boarding room. We dyed the lot on 
Monday, Feb. 7 We had a test made 
ot 30 stockings to see if the color 
matched and it the cotton tops were 
even. The test report was O. K. 
Part of the lot was boarded Tuesday 
and part Wednesday, The 
was finished Thursday. A report was 
sent to us that the cotton tops were 
showing red to reddish-purple spots 
We asked to have the lot returned for 
fixing up or redvyeing. Out of the 268 
doz. dyed, we received 18 doz. back 
for fixing up. The balance of the lot 
was O. K._ In this stvle we boil-oft 
the hosiery, using boil-off nets, then 
rebag the stockings for dyeing. We 
run 2% doz. to a bag or net, which 
makes each net have less than 3 Ibs. 
in it. 

Also enclosed is a stocking dyed 
Algerian and a copy of its formula. 
This lot was dyed Jan. 27. Part of it 
was boarded Jan. 29, the balance Jan. 
31. The part that was finished Jan. 
29 was O. K. The part that was fin- 
ished Jan. 31 showed spots. This lot 
was 126 doz. The return for fixing 
up was 18 4/24 doz. 

We would like to know why such a 
small part of these lots showed the 
spots. We would be pleased to have 
you make us a report on the cause of 
these spots. (6048 ) 

It appears to the writer that the ad 
ditions of the cotton black and red 
have been absorbed unevenly. 


balance 


It may 
also be that the damp hose standing 
exposed to the air dry out and through 
osmosis the red dye is drawn into 
localized spots. We would suggest 
that a damp cloth be placed over the 
hose when left in the damp state any 
length of time. 

If the water at your mill is very 
hard, it is possible that lime soaps are 
precipitated on the 
spotty work. 


causing 
From your description 
of the trouble this does not seem likely. 


] 
goods, 


Operating Full-Fashioned Ma- 
chines at Night 
Technical Editor: 

With reference to operating full 
fashioned leggers at night, we have 
heard so many reports pro and con 
that it seems impossible for us to 
make up our minds whether to attempt 
it or not. Our main reason for try- 
ing to determine the possibility of 
running at night is because we only 
have room for 20 machines, and we 
do not want to make the mistake of 
putting in the wrong proportion of 
leggers and footers. (0021 ) 

Mills in the Philadelphia district 
and quite a few plants in the South 
have operated the Ie 
during the 
pomt ot 


‘eging equipment 
night. From the stand 
performance the operation 
has evidently been successful 

In this connection it may be well: to 


point out, however, that careful super 
vision ot the equip! lent is dui 





ite In 
portant Che machine iturally 
be kept in good running condition 
‘ept in ¢g l ru ng condition so 
i e change trom one perator to 
+ 1 
{ ( Cl Likes ice \\V { 
1 ANCE ihe 1 s ¢ i\ | 
: 
under obser ion i t 
Yi ed n ope n 
) S \\ he ‘ ssible 
Ol S ¢ 1 le 
WI11¢ 
1 ) swe | Vi uld 
nave oO e issu ed e 
ons are imposed o e wart 
scale for e night s not dis 
“1 
turbed. Generally speaking. it can be 
said that the operation ot ht 
: : 
shitt has been a success 
' 1 - ] ] 
In reg ird to the space required tor 
eile oka’ 1 Wes 
tull-tashioned machines, vou will find 


in excellent discussion of this sub 


ject in the article, “Full-fashioned 
Knitting Building,” printed in the 
Keb. 5, 1927, Annual Review Numbet 


of TExtTine Wortp. 


DANVILLE, VA The Harper Rug 
Mig. Co., which started operations a 
year ago under the direction of P. F. 
Harper, has been incorporated with 
authorized capital of $25,000. W. R., 
Harrison, Danville, is president and P. 
F. Harper, treasurer. The company oc- 
cupies leased space at 421 Newton St. 





VV HEN you are employing a super- 
intendent, you naturally want 
as wide a selection as possible. Below 
is a typical want ad taken from Textile 
World’s Clearing House. 


Superintendent Wanted: 
Thoroughly experienced, 
middle western woolen mill, 
50 looms. Give full details 


of experience, age and salary 
expected. All answers con- 


fidential. Address 
Textile World. 


Adv.— 





Eighteen replies were received. The 
next time you are looking for a super- 
intendent, visit the columns of the 
Clearing House. The results speak 
for themselves. (See Pages 108 to 111 
this issue.) 
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Lawrence & Co. Dedication 


Notable Gathering at Remodeled 
Boston Offices on Monday 
Mayor Nichols of 


John S. Lawrence, senior partner ot 


Boston — and 


Lawrence & Co., dry goods commis 


sion merchants, were the principal 
speakers at the formal dedication on 
Monday of that firm's 
othces at 8g Franklin St. 


the exercises was 


remodeled 
Attending 
a large gathering 
of local commission merchants, bank 
ers, officials of mills whose goods ire 
sold) through — this 


1 
selling 


pioneetl 
house, and representatives of com 
munities in which these mills are 
located. 


In addition to the 


Interesting eX 
hibition of fabrics and historical co 
lections that are a permanent teature 
ot the offices and show rooms, there 
was a handsome display ot potted 
plants and cut flowers which were in 
large part the offerings of friends 
in the trade 

Thumb-Nail Sketch of Company 
1 is response to Mavor N i]s” 
r tf 2 i W re 
\ “C)ye it ed 
o brothe wal 
(;roton t ton, am ¢ 
lo ind t 1 ) 
uring t ) ice I t 
t iN irt 
! mal 1 \\ i | 
| a\ t Ct 
Phirty eal late ‘ 
t t eS wy\ } 
i S t D t pit t 1 ist 
oduce t frontiers or \ l 
ivrate lhis youth started 
business inilar to that of hi bathe 
management and sale of the prod 
uct of New England textile mills. In 


those davs the goods were sok only 


in Boston and it was to this market 
that buyers came. 
“Still thirty vears later, after the 


Civil War, 


etfects rf 


another youth foresaw the 
improved transportation, 
and mass production, and took the 
products of New England to the West 
and South where friends and_ sales- 
men collected capital and started trad- 
ing posts and jobber service. 

“This is briefly the history of 
Lawrence & Co. The big key at the 
door are those of the office at 89 Milk 
Street of the two farmer boys from 
Groton, Amos and Abbott Lawrence 
On the walls are evidences of over 
one hundred vears of activity 


Duties into Mexico Raised 
WasuHiIncton, D. C.— Increased 
duties on textiles and textile products 
imported into Mexico became ef- 
fective March 7s according to advice 
from Acting Commercial Attache 
George Wythe, at Mexico City. In- 
creases ranging from 20 to I00 per 
cent of the present rates have been 
decreed on certain cotton and linen 
manufactures including garments, 
knitwear, rugs and coverlets. The 
50 per cent surtax on wool manufac- 
abolished but the 
duties on these products have been 
sufficiently 


tures has been 


increased to compensate 


for any loss of revenue. 
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THE TWO RAMS 


SPECIALTIES 


FINE COUNTS GASSED 
AND UNGASSED 
YARNS FOR 
THE SILK TRADE 
Crépes, Popelines, Bengalines, 


Cablés, Bouclettes, ete. 


RAYON AND COTTON 
TWISTS 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


Beaming Machine 
Prepares Warps on Single Beam 
for Wide Looms 

A new English beaming machine 
capable of beaming at a single opera- 
tion warps of any width up to 15 ft., 
4 in., is being introduced to the 
American market by Edward Jeffer- 
son, Inc., 23 So. Second St.,- Phila., 
Pa. Machines of greater width may 
be constructed if required. 

The cardinal features of this beam- 
ing machine consist essentially of (1) 
a special type of  friction-driving 
clutch, to drive the warp beam, in 
combination with an ingenious flexible 
compensating device which allows the 
machine to be put into operation with- 
out sudden jerking and _ straining 
either of the warp threads or driving 
mechanism; (2) the employment of 
two “presser rollers” that bear one on 
each side ot the beam; (3) the 
method of applying and regulating 
the degree of compression exerted by 
those rollers against the yarn surface 
during beaming; and (4) a recipro- 
cating zig-zag comb with a lateral 
movement of about 34 in. in order to 
effect an even distribution of the 
warp threads on the beam. 

The machine may be adapted either 
for belt driving or for direct driving 
by electric motor, and is in either case 
constructed with compound driving 
gear in duplicate to drive the warp 
beam from both ends simultaneously, 
whereby the risk of torsion in the 
beam is entirely eliminated. The 
driving gear is designed to impart 
four different speeds to the warp 
beam, in order to counteract the 
gradually increasing yarn diameter of 
the beam as it becomes filled, and so 
maintain, approximately, a constant 
rate of beaming at a speed of about 
100 it. per minute, with an expendi 
ture of about 18 h. p. to 20 h. p. for 
a 15-ft., 4-in. warp beam, and pro 
portionately for other widths of 
Also, three foot-treadle levers 
ire provided for the [ 


beams 
purpose ot 
starting and stopping the machine 

Tl machine is capable of taking 
either one warp beam of T5 i 4 in. or 
if any narrower width, or several 
narrow beams simultaneously. For 
this put adjust- 
ent is made at each end of the ma 
chine, simply by turning the two 
handwheels. Also, the machine may 
1 


pose the necessary 


mounted to run on rails, so that it 
nay be moved to positions opposite 
different spool creels as these become 
empty, in order that no time may be 
lost in recreeling. 

The threads in their course from 
spools to warp beam, after leaving 
the spools, are conducted above and 
below two guide rollers, thence to the 
‘omb and over and under a series of 
five heavy drag or tension rollers, one 


of which operates the indicator; the 
other four rollers are so adapted that 
they may be free to rotate or be made 
stationary, according to the particular 
kind of work and the amount of ten 
sion to be applied from the tension 
roller. The threads pass separately be 
tween the teeth of an adjustable zig- 
zag comb which, by a slow reciproca! 
lateral motion, distributes them on the 
beam. On emerging from the comb 
the threads are deflected over a guide 
roller, and finally wound on the beam 
During the operation of beaming 
the warp beam rotates always in the 
same fixed position with the two large 
presser rollers bearing on either side 
of the beam. These two presser 
rollers are each mounted in_ roller 
bearings, so that they revolve freely 
by frictional contact with the yarn 
An ingenious method is adopted to 
maintain a constant downward pres- 
sure on the warp beam, thus prevent 
ing any possible tendency on the part 
of the beam toward upward deflec 
tion under the enormous tension ex- 
erted by the sheet of warp threads. 


New Type Induction Motor 


Line Switch Control Involves Full 
Voltage Starting 

A new type of induction motor 
which, with its control, is even sim- 
pler to operate than the ordinary 
squirrel-cage motor and compensator, 
is announced by the General Electric 
Co. A complete line of these motors, 
bearing the type designation FT, and 
ranging in ratings from 7'% to 50 
h. p., has been placed on the market. 

The new motor marks the culmina 
tion of several years of investigation, 
development, and research in an en- 
deavor to meet the demand for a 
motor embodying simplicity, reliabil- 
itv, low cost, and line switch control 
involving full-voltage starting. 
While large numbers of high react 
ance motors of similar 
characteristics have been built and ap 
plied during the period of develop 
ment, this is the first co-ordination of 


somewhat 


a complete line for general purpose 
application 
The FT motor is, in general, suit 


able for application wherever the 


ordinary squirrel-cage induction motot 
with a compensator has been used 
It is designed to start on full voltage 
giving slightly higher starting torque 
but approximately the same starting 
current as the ordinary squirrel cage 
induction motor started with the com 
pensator connected to the 80% tap. 
The new motors are the same in ap 
pearance as the ordinary squirrel-cage 
induction motor. Motors are of the 
cast aluminum type with bars so 
shaped and located in the punchings as 
to give a high reactance effect at start- 
ing. Starting current is within the 





Rotor of New Type FT Induction Motor 


N.E.L.A. limitations up to and includ 
ing the 30 h. p. size 

Control apparatus required is very 
simple. An ordinary line switch of 
proper capacity can be used; but, in 
order to obtain proper overload and 
undervoltage protection, the motors 
are recommended for use with mag 
netic starting 


switches using push 
button control. 


Where necessary, on 
the larger sizes, a compensator or 
resistor starter may be used as in the 
case of the ordinary 
induction motor. 


squirrel-cage 


The advantages are low cost, sim- 
plicity, reliability, low starting current 
permitting the use of a line switch, 
elimination of the possibility of abuse 
by inexperienced operators, and ready 
adaptation to automatic control by 
pressure governor, float switch, ete. 


Pleating and Creasing 


Improved Line of 
Pockets and Shields 

The business of Fred Thomas, 
manufacturer of pleating and creasing 
machines, has recently been acquired 
by the Fidelity Machine Co., 3908 
Frankford Ave., Phila, Pa 


proprietors 


Phe new 
announce an improved 
line of these machines for rayon gar 
ments, knitted outerwear, underwear, 
men’s clothing, shirts, lumber jackets, 
and overalls. 

The Thomas pleating and creasing 
which are 


machines, covered — by 


numerous patents, provide means fo1 





Thomas Machine 


Machines— 


improving the appearance of rayon 
garments and knit goods, and at the 
same time produce substantial operat- 
ing savings. Manufacturers of 
sweaters find possibilities of improv- 
ing their garments with well-shaped 
uniform pockets. These pockets are 
properly formed by a combination of 
heat and moist steam. The simplicity 
ot the machines, with the opportunity 
for large production by working as 
many as four pockets at a time, has 
provided another labor saver so much 
sought after in this day of keen com- 
petition. Troublesome rayon shields 
made accurately and 
easily, and in this field alone the ma- 


can now be 


chines should prove of great interest. 

RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Corton cleaner. 1,619,178. C. J. Baker, 
Wellington, Texas. 

DyrING and oxidizing machine.  1,619,- 
203. J. C. MeFalls, Romona Mills, 
2. 

Hosiery, Full-fashioned. 
Evans and H. E. Heilbronner, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Assignors to the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Loom dobby. 1,619,394. H. Bardsley, 
Providence, R. I. Assignor to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Looms, Knife grinder for. 1,619,410. 
G. P. Findlay and W. W. Johnston, 
Worcester, Mass. Assignors to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Seam for sewed articles. 1,619,437. C. 
FF. Rubel and F. Kucera, Chicago, II. 
Assignors to Union Special Machine 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sitk, Apparatus for use in the manu- 
facture of artificial. 1,619,769. F. W. 
Schubert, Apperley ridge, -Eng. 
Assignor to Brysilka, Ltd., Apperley 
Bridge, Eng. 

Sirk, Manufacture of artificial. 1,619,- 
768 F. W. Schubert, Apperley 
Bridge, Eng. Assignor to Brysilka, 
Ltd., Apperley Bridge, Eng. 

StocKING and method of making same, 
Seamless knit clocked. 1,619,788. C. 
H. Taubel, Riverside, N. J. Assignor 
to Hemphill Co., Central Falls, R. I. 

WerrLess cord fabric, Manufacture of. 
1,619,191. M. Castricum, Springfield, 
Mass \ssignor to The Fisk Rubber 
6. 4 hicopee Falls, Mass 

WINDING 


1,619,199. H. 


means. 1,619,220 W. M. 
Stocker, Woodhaven, N. Y. Assignor 
to Cameron Machine .Co., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 
Woot felt and making same, Ornamental 
1,619,681 J. Robinson, Jersey ¢ 
N. J 
VANCOUVER, WASH. The Pacific Coast 


Linen Miils have awarded contract to the 
Johnson Construction Co., Vancouver, 
for erection of a 45x90 ft. addition to 
the building intended for use by the linen 
company as an operating plant. The 
Johnson company will install a heating 
and lighting plant and install partitions 
preparatory to the installation of ma- 
chinery which the Pacific Coast Linen 
company has stored in the old power 
plant building in the steel shipyard 
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See Our Exhibit 
Booths 95-96-97 
Week of April 4 





WHERE YOU WILL SEE 
THE BIGGEST WONDER 
AT THE SHOW 
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2-B No. 27 F. F. Harmony 
Winder for the backwind- 
ing of silk, cotton and com- 
bination threads for Full 
Fashioned Hosiery. 


OUR 
2-B No. 26 Cupless Builder 


Winder for skein winding 
Rayon. 


OUR 


1-B No. 25 Cupbuilder CAN DO 
Winder for skein Rayon. 
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The section of stocking shown here, which 
has a leg of two colors and a top of four colors, 
was entirely made on the Style H2 F-H Stand- 
ard Knitter. The photograph clearly shows the 
an interrupted positive two-feed stripe, which this 

ay style machine gives. Stockings may be knit on 

We have the latest up-to- Ny it in either fine or coarse gauges and the various 

the-minute ideas for better sek arrangements of striping needles that are pos- 
sible allow great flexibility in leg pattern. 


winding for greater knitting Further information on this, and other Stand- 


ard Knitters is contained in our Catalog which 
is yours upon request. Send for it today. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


1015 JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

*ANNIsTON, ALA. The American Net 
& Twine Co. asked contractors to 
submit bids on a mill extension 114 ft. 
square, two stories high. 


has 


Fort Smitu, Ark. The Tucker Duck 
& Rubber Co. has awarded a contract 
to Walter Vernon, Fort Smith, for erect- 
ing a one-story, 75 x 100 ft. brick addi- 
tion to its plant. Haralson & Nelson, 
Merchants Bank Bldg., are architects. 


Cuicaco, Itt. The Light House Rug 
Co. has purchased a three-story and base- 
ment building at the northwest corner of 
Claremont Ave. and Byron St. 110 x 
124 ft., and will remodel and improve 
before transferring machinery there. 


*LAWRENCEBURG, Ky. The Dean & 
Sherk Corp. started operation of its new 
plant at Lawrenceburg last week. The 
Detroit plant has been discontinued. 


M ASS, 


Co. is 


HoLyoke, 
Thread 
Leesona 


The American 
installing several new 
winders in its Merrick Mill. 


*WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. The Arista 


Mills Co. has awarded contract to the 
Gray Concrete Co., of Thomasville, 
N. C., for construction of additions to 


its Southside Mill. A card room 75 x 
200 ft., spinning room 50 x 90 ft., and 
a weave room 100 x 124 ft., will be 


added to the present Southside building. 
The machinery and equipment of the old 
Arista plant in this city will be moved 
into the new Southside addition. The 
company has also let contract for erect- 
ing 35 houses for employes in the vicinity 
of the Southside plant. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Hoffman-Crown 
Mig. Co., 312 Market St., tapes, braids, 
bindings and webbing, have recently 
started operations at their new mill 
located at 1320 N. Lawrence St., where 
they are manufacturing cotton tapes. 
They have installed 50 looms. Office and 
salesroom will be continued at 312 Mar- 
ket St., W. P. Nickerson is in charge of 
the new mill and also will act as buyer. 
They will buy 20s-2, 30s-2, 26s and 30s 
cotton warps. 


*GREENWoopD, S. C. The Greenwood 
Cotton Mills have awarded contract to 
the Fisk-Carter Construction Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., for erection of a two-story, 
75 x 80 ft. mill addition, providing space 
tor about 5,000 spindles, and a 40 x 50 
it. engine room. 


Newserry, S. C. The Newberry Cot- 
ton Mills are building a new community 
house and expect to have it ready for 
se in a few weeks. A water sewerage 
vstem is also being installed in the mill 
illage. 


Fact and Gossip 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN. The Willi- 
antic Mills of the American Thread 
). are running the finishing department 
na full time schedule, to be continued 
idefinitely. Increased operations are 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


also being developed in other divisions 
of the mill. 


ApaMs, Mass. William Pow and L. 
Connelly, overseérs, and some office em 
ploves of the Renfrew Mfg. Co. have 
been temporarily laid off and_ other 
workers have advised to look 
work elsewhere until business warrants 
their return. The company is consider- 
ing liquidation. 


been for 


CuicopEE, Mass. The board of alder- 
men has appropriated $2,500 to employ 
a textile expert to assist the assessors in 
placing a fair valuation on the textile 
machinery of the Dwight Mfg. Co. and 
Chicopee Mig. Corp. 


Hotyoker, Mass. The Merrick-Had- 
ley Mills of the American Thread Co., 
which have been operating three and four 
days weekly, have started a five-day week 
schedule. 


Macno.ita, Miss. The Rountree Cot- 
ton Mills (formerly Magnolia Cotton 
Mills), which had been idle for more 
than three years, have just resumed op- 
erations and by April 1 it is expected 
they will be running at full capacity. 


AuBurRN, N. Y. The State Prison 
Commission, Albany, is said to be plan- 
ning a one-story mill addition at the 
local state institution, to be equipped for 
textile fabric production. It is expected 
to cost about $50,000. Sullivan W. Jones, 
Capitol Building, Albany, is state archi- 
tect. 


Gitens Fairs, N. Y. The H. & F. 
Binch Co., manufacturers of warp laces, 
scarfs, veilings, etc., is now running on 
overtime schedules with enlarged 
working force. 


an 


Utica, N. Y. The Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp. of America has increased 
the working force in its Utica Spin- 
ning Mill. 


*BuRLINGTON, N. C. An advanced bid 
of $200,000 for the Elmira Cotton Mills 
Co. property in litigation the past sev- 
eral months was confirmed March 10, 
by Judge Webb, of the lederal Court 
at Shelby. W. T. Cheatham and R. W. 
Barnwell get the property and will pro- 


ceed to reorganize the company at once 
and place the plant in operation. Mr. 


Cheatham will be president and general 
manager and Mr. 
and treasurer of the company. The plant 
has an equipment of 10,000 spindles, 651 
looms, and a complete dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing department. 


Barnwell secretary 


Forest City, N. C. It is reported 
that the Alexander Mfg. Co. is planning 
to make various 
room, including 
new looms. 


its 


changes in 
the 


weave 
installation of 50 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C. The Cannon Mfg 
Co. is installing automatic refrigeration 
plants in its mills here. The electrical 
units being installed are made by the 
Nizer Corporation. 


*MarSHALL, N. C. The Marshall 
Mill & Power Co., recently noted char- 
tered with authorized capital of $150,000, 
has taken over the plant of the Capitola 
Mig. Co., which has an equipment of 
8,816 ring and 2,312 twisting spindles. 


Mooresvit_e, N. C. 
the Mooresville Cotton 
in favor of 


Stockholders of 
Mills have voted 
the company 
by issuing 5,000 shares of prior prefet 


reorganizing 


red stock to provide funds for resuming 
operations of the plant. The resolution 
adopted also provided for conversion of 
common stock with par value of $100 a 
share into 30,000 shares of no par value 


stock. 


Ronpa, N. C. The Ronda Cotton 
Mills which were sold at auction recently 
to a new corporation known as the Wilco 
Mills, Inc., have been leased for five 
years to the Johnston Mills Co., of Char 
lotte, N. C., and the plant will be put 
in operation as soon as the lines of the 
Southern Power Co. 
Ronda to furnish current for the opera- 
tion of the mills. It is thought 
take about six weeks 


are completed to 


this will 


The B 


running its 


B. & R. 
hve 


Provipence, R. I. 
Knight Corp. is active 


cotton mills on a basis of 77° capacity, 


and will continue this schedule in 
definitely. The finishing mill is operat 
ing on a like schedule. 

W oonsor KET, R. I. The Manville 
Jenckes Co. has announced that its So 
cial Mill is for sale. 

CATEECHEE, S. C. The Norris Cot 
ton Mills Co. is planning more exten 
sive night operations, according to T. 
M. Norris, president and treasurer of 
the plant. He also stated that his mill 
is electrically operated, having its own 


plant, but fearing that this power might 
not be sufficient in the event of another 


dry summer, his company had decided 
to connect with the Southern Power 
Co.’s high tension line and that plans 


were under way for the Southern Power 
extend its line from Central to 
Cateechee, a distance of about five miles. 
This will the right 
of way can be secured between the two 
towns. 


Co. to 


be done as soon as 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Hotyoke, MAss. The Germania Mills 
enlarged boiler room, mak 

it 60 x 56 ft., and are now install- 


have their 
ing 
ing Two 
boilers, Taylor 
superheater, Worthing 
pumps, Gould pumps and a_ feed 
water heater. This work is expected to 
be completed by the middle of May 


the following new equipment. 
Edgemore Crostrum 
stokers, 
ton 


Fx ster 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C. The Leaksville 
Woolen Mills have awarded contract to 
J. M. Hopper Construction Co., for the 


erection of 11 three- and = four-room 
cottages. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN The Jefferson 


new 


brick 


f approximately 


Woolen Mills will erect a 


warehouse at a cost « 


$25,000. 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT., CANADA. The 
Brinton Carpet Co., Ltd., has started 


construction of 
ing, 65x 215 ft., 


a one-story brick build- 
in which 24 low-grade 


looms and auxiliary machin- 


ill be installed 


\xminster 


ery 


Fact and Gossip 
MAss. 


been in 


HOLYOKE, 


have 


The Germania Mills, 
operation day and 
night for years, have discontinued night 


work. 


which 


Lowet., Mass. The Bay State Mills 
of the American Woolen Co. will close 
down March 19 tor an indefinite period. 

NortHporo, Mass. At the public 
auction of the real and personal property 
of the Northdale Woolen Mills, Inc., held 
on March 11 the property was bid in by 
the Worcester (Mass.) Bank & Trust 
for $37,000 The latter holds mort- 
for about $70,000 


gages on the property 


and bid it in to protect its rights. The 
Northdale Woolen Mills, Inc. have 
ceased to do business in the mills and 
have transferred operations to the 
Quinapoxet ( Mass.) Mfg. Co. owned by 
the same interests 

Quixapoxet, Mass. The Quinapoxet 
Mig. Co., resumed operations last week 
following a 10-days’ shut down. 

Reen Ciry, Micu The Reed City 
Woolen Mills have tiled notice of com- 
pany dissolution under state laws 

Titton, N. H. The Tilton Mills of 
the \merican Woolen Co. will be closed 


as soon as the stock on hand is run off. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
& Sons, Ine., 
weekly 


Stephen Sanford 
resumed full time 
schedules following a period of 
curtailed operations. 


have 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Almeda_ Mills, 
1839 E. Madison St., dress goods, which 
recently purchased the machinery of the 
Kensington Mills, Inc., formerly located 
at 4th & Cumberland Sts., now has an 
equipment of 48 broad and 200 narrow 
looms. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

West New York, N. J. The Prince- 
ton Knitting Mills, with plant at 35 York 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., have leased a two- 
story brick building at 318-320 11th St., 
West New York, for three years from 
\pr. 1, with the privilege of purchasing 
during the first year of the term at $30,- 
OOO cash. The Princeton company will 
equip the West New York plant with 100 
winding and 50 knitting and 
will operate it as a branch of their 
Brooklyn mill. 


machines 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
completed for the 
new full-fashioned 
located here by F. 
Frank E. 
The 


Plans have been 
establishment of the 
mill to be 
Pfingst and 
Philadelphia. 
incorporated as the 
Greensboro Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills; F. Osborne Pfingst is the presi- 
dent and treasurer, while Frank E. Cur- 
ran is vice-president and secretary of the 
new company. Twenty-four  full- 
fashioned machines will be installed, be- 
ing of 20 sections each, 42 gauge, made 
by the Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. Electric power will be used and 


hosiery 
Osborne 
Curran, both of 
concern is 
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CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works, Bennington, Vi. 



















for 
Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 


Drawer Bottoms, Ftc. 


Spring and 

Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 
Plain and Rib 


Circular and Flat 




















Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and 
Folding Machines, 


Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 




















Spring and Latch 
NEEDLES 









Spring Needle, Rib Top Machsne 


Representative: G. H. Rogers, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


Agents Sole Agents for China 
Meiiork, Bromiey & Co., Lrrtep ELBROOK, INc. 
LEICESTF ENGLAND 51 Kiangse Road SHANGHAI, CHINA 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch | 
Needle Knitting Machinery — 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can 
be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. frames 
and are specially adapted for mak- 
ing fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 








| Our flat machine is adapted for 
Spring Needle Underwear Machine with knitting collarettes. 


Automatic Take-up ¥ ! 
“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best dre None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


—— See Also —— 
anv an the marks CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE are second to none on the market. The Craw- 
< —CATALOG—— ford stop-motion ts applied when requested. 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” 
en ine vance . he 7 “mn TTC CPAar + | 
in diameter of any de sired gauge, the number of LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS : 
teeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also [Ess = 
built in sizes from 22” to 32” in diameter for the IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 3-COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
production of a great variety of fabrics CRANE MANUFACTURING COM PANY Made in sizes from 7%” to 20%” inclusive, of | 
. . ‘ ‘ ; any desired gauge; these measurements being | 
Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stock- LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE back to back of cylinder needles. The fabrics | 
liad ae from this machine are used for bathing suis, | 
Inet, erderdowt Mtrachin teeds are superior to theatricals and athletic goods. These machines | 


/ 
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the goods sold direct. The capital of 
the new company will be $250,000 to 
start. Mill will be one story of slow 
burning mill construction; it will have 

floor space of 20,000 sq. ft., and lo- 
cated on a site of approximately four 
acres, thus providing for future expan- 
sion contemplated. Buildings and equip- 
ment will represent an expenditure of 
about $500,000. Construction work has 
been started under direction of Wm. F. 
Lotz, Philadelphia. It is planned to have 

ready for operation by the first of 
June. F. Osborne Pfingst, who has been 
vice-president of George B. Pfingst, Inc., 
Philadelphia, converters of rayon and 
silk yarns, has resigned that office with 
that company as he will devote his entire 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Browning 
Hosiery mills will remodel the building 
at the corner of Central Ave. and 12th 
St., recently purchased. When the work, 
which will cost about $10,000 is com- 
pleted, the plant will be moved into this 
building f 


from. its location on 
\ain St. 


present 


SHERBROOKE, QUE, CANADA, 
Kay ser & Co., 


Julius 
Ltd., have just completed 
installation of machinery in a new four- 
story, 50 x 120 ft. extension to their 
plant, construction of which was started 
in the fall of 1925. The additional ma- 
chinery consists of 48 full-fashioned knit- 


ting machines and auxiliary  equip- 
ment, 

Fact and Gossip 

Cuicaco, Itt. The Sand Knitting 


Mills Co. has filed notice of decrease in 
apital from $100,000 to $50,000. 


Inton, N. Y. The Sterling Mills are 
again operating at about capacity after 
the annual inventory. 


LittLE Farts, N. Y. The Gilbert 
Knitting Co, has increased operations 
and is now running with an overtime 
shift. 


\SHEVILLE, N. C. A charter has been 
issued to the Ray Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
to manufacture and deal in all kinds of 
hosiery. The authorized capital is $50,- 
000, of which $9,000 has been subscribed 
by W. Y. Frazier, C. A. Ricks and C. 
S. Kinsland, all of Asheville. 


Buruincton, N. C. It is reported that 
the hosiery mill of which S. S. Miller 
is the head will be moved from Reading, 
Pa. to Burlington immediately. 


Burtincton, N. C. The Picket Ho- 
siery Mills have been chartered with 
authorized capital of $100,000, of which 
$3,000 has been subscribed. M. G. 
Pickett, W. W. Sellars and G. G. 
Sharpe, all of Burlington, are the incor- 
porators. 


Mepank, N. C. Mill No. 8 of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills, located at Me- 
hane, has been closed down and it is said 

chinery will be moved either to Dur- 

n or Goldsboro. 

STATESVILLE, N. C. An effort is being 
nade to move the Phoenix Mills, of 
Little Falls, N. Y., to Statesville, and 
already $100,000 stock has been  sub- 

hed toward getting the plant here. 


‘HILADELPHIA, Pa. Co-Ed Knitting 
Mills, N. W. cor. 5th and Courtland 
manufacturers of  full-fashioned 


ndicates previous mention of project. 


hosiery, have sold equipment at this mill 
to the Maidwell Hosiery Co., Inc., River- 
side, N. J. The latter are manufacturers 
of seamless hosiery and the purchase ot 
the Co-Ed is their first venture into the 
the manufacture of full-fashioned. The 
machinery acquired consisted of approxi- 
mately 19 full-fashioned machines. The 
Co-Ed Knitting Mills are now occupying 
their new plant, which was constructed 
during the early months of last year, lo 
cated at Fairhill & Courtland Sts., ad 
joining the mill building that they hav« 
sold to the Maidwell company. Their 
capacity in this mill is approximately 
double that of their older mill which has 
been sold. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. An assignee’s sal 
of the stock and equipment of — the 
Northern Knitting Mills, 4100 Torresdal 
Ave., formerly manufacturers of bathing 
suits, will be held on the premises 
March 21, at 11:30 a. m. James A 
Freeman's Sons, auctioneers, will conduct 
the sale which has been ordered by J 
J. Cabrey, assignee. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Belmont Mig 
Co., 2545 N. Broad St., formerly manu 
facturers of silk knitted neckwear and 
reefers, has disposed of all their ma 
chinery, formerly having 75 knitting ma 
chines. This concern is now acting as 
jobbers of these lines but no_ longer 
manufacture themselves. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, <A_ peremptor 
liquidation sale of the machinery 
equipment of the Hygienic Fleece 
Underwear Co., Inc., formerly manuta 
turers of underwear, was held March 14 
at 220 Filbert St., sale being conducted 
under the auspices of Samuel T. Free 
man & Co., auctioneers. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A receiver's sale 
in bankruptcy of machinery and equip 
ment of the Gehris Hosiery Co., manu 


facturers of seamless hosiery, was held | 


on the premises March 15, sale being 
conducted under the direction of Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers. 


READING, Pa. Invincible Hosiery 
Mills, 213 Pearl St., manufacturers of 
fine seamless half hose, have received a 
charter incorporating ‘this business 
Among those making the application 
were Chas. G. Hunsberger, Chas. N 
Thomas, E. D. Hunsberger and John P 


Wolfinger. It is now called Invincible | 


Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. The Buck Under 
wear Co. has discontinued business per 
manently. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Amendment to 
the charter of the Volunteer Knitting 
Mills increasing capitalization from 
$20,000 to $35,000 has been filed here 
The local concern recently acquired the 
Wellman Cotton Mill, Athens, Ala. 
The Volunteer Company plans to install 
considerable additional machinery in the 
Alabama plant as well as in the local 
mill. It is planned to do knitting in the 
plant just purchased and finishing in the 
Chattanooga plant. 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA. F. B. Hayes 
has purchased the J. Henry Peters Co., 
manufacturers of knitted neckwear, la- 


dies’ silk underwear, silk jersey glove 
cloth, ete. 
Woopstock, OnT., CANADA. The Har 


vey Knitting Co., Ltd., is enlarging its 
offices and altering the interior of sam« 
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You can get Oakite benefits 
only with Oakite! 


Oakite Processing Gives Goods 
Unusual softness of ‘‘feel” 
Freedom from odors 
Uniform dyeing 
High quality finish 


oe is only one way to obtain the unusual 
softness, freedom from odors, excellent finish, 
and other qualities that identify goods processed the 
OAKITE way. And that is by using OAKITE. 


This powerful detergent emulsifies the oils, grease 
and dirt. Instead of combining chemically with 
them—as caustic and alkali do—OAKITE breaks the 
oil, for example, up into small minute particles. 
These particles are then lifted from the fabric and 
held suspended in solution. This action assures 
thorough cleaning, and complete, free rinsing. As a 
result, goods come through unusually soft, with 
bright lively colors, and with a high quality finish. 


Complete instructions on how to use OAKITE are 


given in our booklet “WET FINISHING TEXTILES.” 
Send for a copy. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., NEW YORK 
(formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning Specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., Altoona, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala., 
*Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., *Chicago, 
*Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, 

*Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, 
Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, 
Neb., Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., 
Providence, Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, *San 
Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, IIL, 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, *Vancouver, 
B. C., Williamsport, Pa. Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 


{ Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Fancy Combinations 
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STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 


10 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. \ 


Factories: Somerville, Mass. Kennett Sq., Pa. 


Manufactured by 


Leighton Machine Co. 


| Manchester, N. H. sags 


—— See Uso —— 
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Mill News—Continued 


<a 
SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
Fatt River, Mass. The Liberty Tex- 

tile Works, Inc. are installing 24 new 

looms and complementary machinery. 





Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed against 
the Guthrie Silk Mfg. Co. 


Paterson, N. J. The Morrissee Silk 
Mills have been formed with a capital 
of $100,000, to operate a local mill for 
the manufacture of broad silk, and will 
be represented by J. Vincent Barnett, 
140 Market St., Paterson. The incor- 
porators are Frank Mingione and Elmer 
F. Shonts. 


New York, N. Y. A _ new corpora- 
tion to be known as Stehli Fabrics Corp., 
has been formed as a subsidiary of the 
Stehli Silks Corp., to engage in the mer- 
chandising of all classes of novelties, 
dress and coat fabrics. Edwin I. Gold- 
ing is president; Paul H. Bonner, vice 
president; Emil J. Stehli, treasurer, and 
Henry Stehli, secretary. Offices will be 
located in the same building as the Stehli 
Silks Corp., 200 Madison Ave. It is 
expected to begin active business May 1. 


RAYON 


Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. The Rayon Convert- 
ing Co., Inc., recently organized with a 
capital of $125,000, to operate a local 
plant, will be represented by J. Arthur 
Dieckmann, 44 Front St., Paterson. The 
incorporators are Reuben L. Smith and 


Margaret A. O'Neill. 


*CHESTER, Pa. George Hart has been 
appointed receiver of the Cupranese 
Corp., of America, manufacturers of ar- 
tificial silk, under a bond of $2,000. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
Minetto, N. Y. The Columbia Mills, 


Inc., are reported to be planning construc- 
tion of a new three-story steel end con- 
crete building to house the sizing de- 
partment, which is now located in an 
old wooden structure. The work on the 
new four-story, 209 x 42 ft. building now 
being erected for the hand painting de- 
partment is nearing completion. Hand 
painting, now done at the Jersey City 
plant, will be handled at the local plant 
when it is finished, according to officials, 
who state the Jersey City plant will 
then be closed. 





Fact and Gossip 


DopcEvILLE, Mass. The Dodgeville 
Finishing Co., Inc. has been granted a 
state charter to engage in dyeing and 
finishing textiles. The incorporators are 
Chester L. Eddy, Auburn, R. I.; Harold 
A. Green, East Greenwich, R. I.; Joseph 

Welch, Providence, R. I.; Howard 
E. Allen, West Barrington, Mass.; and 
Chas H. Whatmough and James Scully 
oi: Attleboro. The newly chartered com- 
pany is established in the former Dodge- 
ville mills of B. B. & R. Knight. 


—— 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


PaTerSON, N. J. The Universal Piece 
Dye Works, Inc., recently formed with 
a capital of $60,000, and 400 shares of 
stock, no par value, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by Fritz Kauf- 
man, 44 Lewis St., Paterson, one of the 


incorporators. The other incorporators 
are Ernst B. Kaufman and C. Frank 
Bachrach. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Bailey Dyeing 
Co., formerly located at 1844 E. Hilton 
St., hosiery dyers, is no longer in busi- 
ness. As has been previously announced 
this equipment is now installed in the 
new dyehouse of Schletter & Zander, 
Inc., Rhawn & Tulip Sts., Frankford, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
who are using it in connection with dye- 


ing of their own products. Sidney 
Bailey, formerly proprietor of Bailey 


Dyeing Co., is now connected with dye- 
ing department of Schletter & Zander, 
Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

Scottssporo, ALA. Bungalow Rugs, 
which started manufacturing a few 
months ago, has bought a lot and will 
start construction at once of a. two- 
story brick building to house their rug 
plant. The present production will be 
doubled when the new structure is com- 
pleted, and waste machinery will be 
added as business grows. 


*RomeE, N. Y. Construction of the 
new plant addition adjoining the main 
mill of the Rome Wire Co. is progress- 
ing rapidly and it is expected to be com- 
pleted by June 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. American Em- 
broidery Co., 274 E. Ashmead St., manu- 
facturers of edgings, knit tubing, etc., 
have increased their equipment, now 
having 24 braiders. 


Fact and Gossip 

NortH ApAMSs, Mass. Park G. Can- 
edy & Co., manufacturers of burlap 
products and dealers in mill supplies at 
80 Willow Dell, have incorporated the 
business under that name with a capital 
stock of $50,000 in preferred shares and 
500 shares of common stock without par 
value. The officers and directors are: 
President, Park G. Canedy; treasurer, 
John Hockright and John W. Stokes. 


Union City, N. J. The Kerrigan 
Elastic Webbing Co. has been formed 
with a capital of $125,000, to operate a 
local mill, and will be represented by 
Otto F. Ochsner, 473 Summit Ave., one 
of the incorporators. The other incor- 
porators are Herbert C. Thiebaud and 
Irwin R. Heller. 


Atpany, N. Y. The plant of C. O. 
Hasselbarth, Inc., cotton felts, is now 
running at near capacity with an en- 
larged working force. 


CoHors, N. Y. The United Waste 
Mfg. Co. has resumed night operations 
following a curtailment. 


PRrovIpENCE, R. I. 
tic Fabric Co. 


The Peerless Elas- 
has been incorporated 


with a capital of $100,000, consisting of 
2,000 shares of common stock, par value 
$50. The incorporators are Harold St. 
J. Guild, 114 Overhill Road, Providence; 
James H. Foley, Jr., 
Story. 


and William J. 
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ALL that you need 
in Spartanburg 












N THIS HUB CITY of the 
Southeast you find all the 
fundamental factors of industry 
—advantages that assure the 
success of your Southern plant. 


Adequate power at low rates, 
ample water suitable for bleach- 
ing and finishing, a plentiful sup- 
ply of labor able to produce the higher grades of 
finished goods, 














and unrivaled transportation 
facilities. The city is progressive. Not a congested 
industrial city, but the heart of a county operat- 
ing 35 large and successful cotton mills. 


Awaiting your request is an Industrial Survey 
that tells the complete story of these advantages. 
It shows why Spartanburg is the logical location 
for your Southern plant. Write for it today. 
Due to our desire to avoid a promiscuous dis- 
tribution, please make your request for the 
Survey on your business stationery. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


1110 MONTGOMERY BUILDIN( SPARTANBURG, 


SPARTANBURG 


“The Hub City of the Southeast”’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


POWER: I LABOR White l- American, 
th intry s t hydr f telligence. With tl 






WATER: Four large river TRANSPORTATION: Tv 
hold streams } i Midd Aa . 
sipply for manufacturing purpos ut f tS out m Railroad fr 
tor hing New Or 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office And Works 
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53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA | 
FINE COTTON 
WORSTEDS for : WOOLEN f 
DRESS and f and 
KNIT GOODS WORSTED 
A SPECIALTY 5 SKEIN 
YARNS ) 





CA 






LIGHT FAST 
and WASHFAST | 
INDANTHRENE 
COLORS—also 
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FAST COLORS SILK 
on WORSTED _ \ | COTTON 
YARNS for and 
BATHING Fr WOOLEN 

SUITS : : : 9 HOSIERY 


We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS. 





















a) si s. you can’t expect your employes to speed up their production if 
| they are compelled to stop every few minutes because the paper 
e/ >, on the top, or the edge of the table, catches the cloth. You eliminate 


all this delay with CR 


A Sample—Free TABLE TOPS | 





| 














iii aaa Niele al eee aad Porceliron Tops are made of a sheet metal base with porcelain enamel 
we'll send you a top which you may try for 30 fused into it at a high temperature. All edges are smooth and rounded 
days, without obligation. You'll be pleased with and the joints of the sectional tops are so arranged that a smooth 
the results accomplished. surface is always presented. 


Sectional Tops are made to fit any length table 
with inter-sections so arranged as to provide a 
continuous surface. . INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Standard sizes include 24'x36",25'x40!",27'°x471\.". GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
Porceliron Factories at 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Frankfort, Ind. Bayonne, N. J. 
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Fancy Hosiery in 
Many Types Gains 


Feature Is Call for Misses’ Full- 
Length Fancies in Novel 
Patterns 
Hosiery selling agents differ some- 
what in their characterization of the 
market, varying according to the lines 
of goods which they carry. There 
are those who report a fairly active 
business on certain lines with unusual 
difficulty in securing deliveries from 
the mill. These are mostly agents for 
fancy lines. It is apparent that the 
novelties in fancy goods are the things 
which are in demand by the buyer and 
which it is increasingly difficult to se- 
cure. While a few months ago there 
seemed to be a tendency toward staples 
and away from fancies, this tendency 
seems to have been checked, and the 
opposite is the case today. Buying 
of fancies is always a matter of con- 
jecture especially with reference to 
its continuance, but there seems to 
ve little evidence at the present time 
that novelties in women’s goods and 
in misses, as well as in men’s half 
hose, show any diminution on the part 

of the public’s reception. 


Misses’ Fancies a Feature 

Selling agents report a demand of 
fair extent for full-length 
New patterns are being 
brought out which have met with con- 
siderable enthusiasm by the trade 
though it is realized that there must 
be a renewal of effort on the part of 
the manufacturer to bring out some- 
thing new all the time. 
many instances large business has been 
secured by an agreement on the part 
of the selling agent to confine pat- 
terns to the individual buyer provided 
he takes a large enough quantity. 
This the buyer has been willing to 
do in instances and he is thus avoid- 
ing the possibility of competition until 
too late for other buyers to have the 
same patterns. The full-length stock- 
ing, while seamless, is usually shaped, 
thus simulating the  full-fashioned. 
Reverse plating is noted in some of 
the new ideas that have been brought 
out, it being possible to produce by 
this process patterns that very closely 
approximate the jacquard effect. The 
old style floating thread effect is being 
superseded by this later device which 
is regarded as particularly satisfactory 
on account of the absence of loose 
threads on the reverse side of the 
stocking. On seven-eighths, three- 
quarters and infant’s socks the demand 


is directly in proportion to the order 
named. 


misses’ 
fancies. 


In a good 


Buyers Take Over-Runs 
In instances agents report a willing- 
ness on the part of buyers to accept 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Seek Prompt Delivery Underwear 


Buyers Find Delay in Purchases Makes Early Shipments Matter 
for Consideration 


T HE most evident feature of inter- 
est in the knit underwear market 
is the demand for merchandise for 
prompt delivery. No one will intimate 
that this is extensive or unusual, but 
at the same time it constitutes the 
principal activity today and will likely 
continue as an important 
some time to come. 


factor for 
Certain element 
of this buying is worthy of particular 
note, for it has to do with jobbers’ 
operations and the result of their lack 
of confidence in the future. Demand 
is for prompt delivery. Indeed in a 
majority of instances it is for much 
prompter delivery than can be prom- 
ised by the manufacturer. This is due 
to the fact that buyers have confined 
their operations to the smallest pos- 
sible compass and when they find they 
are fast approaching the point where 
they will need a greater volume of 
goods they appreciate the necessity 
for getting them in a hurry. There 
is not the same appreciation on the 
part of the manutacturers who realize 
that the buyer has only himself to 
blame if he is unable to get deliveries 
within the 

requirements, 


specified limits of his 
Experience Not Teaching Buyers 

The loss of business through in- 
ability to obtain deliveries is ap- 
parently not teaching the buyer any- 
thing tor the future. There is no 
particular indication of any change in 
the latter’s attitude in ordering mer- 
chandise and it is not believed that any 
change will occur as long as supply 
exceeds demand. The majority of 
agents realize this situation and are 
taking the matter philosophically. 
They appreciate that to get volume 
business today it is necessary to keep 
after the buyer continuously and to 
secure a multitude of small orders 
which in their aggregate may mount 
up to a respectable total. This all 
means increased traveling expenses, for 
the buyer is not coming to this 
market to get additional merchandise 
as long as he knows the salesmen will 
be on his trail. He realizes he can 
sit in his home office and have the 
whole market picture painted for him 
there. And there are a good many 
artists who are bent upon painting it 
in the most alluring colors. Whether 
he has sufficient artistic temperament 
to appreciate the picture as presented 
is a question. Many agents and sales- 
men feel he is entirely lacking in this 
respect. Nevertheless they agree that 
intermission of effort is fatal if they 
are to equal in volume the business of 
a vear ago. 

Fall Lines Moving Slowly 

Now that the first round of buying 


for fall has been completed, it is only 
natural that there should be a lull in 
activity for this season. It is true that 
certain jobbers have their men on the 
road and are sending in orders that 
are a result of their representatives’ 
efforts. This is true, however, only 
in isolated instances, for the majority 
of distributors feel it is too early fon 
them to canvass the retail trade on fall 
goods. Where sporadic attempts at 
interesting the retailer on fall mer 
chandise have been made, these same 
houses report only indifferent success 
and inclination on the part of the re 
tail buyer to put off any consideration 
of fall buying. The case of one manu 
facturer handling fall lines, who has 
announced the withdrawal of first de- 
livery prices, has not been followed 
generally by the larger factors in rib 
bed goods although it is declared that 
in instances certain of these lines are 
fast approaching a point where they 
can be regarded as sold up for the 
first half of the year. The announce 
ment which has been made involved 
a mill which has comparatively small 
capacity and therefore does not mean 
very much as an indication of the gen 
eral status of fall goods. The feel- 
ing is optimistic as to the eventual 


sale of cotton ribbed goods, but the 


same element of delay plays its part 
here as noted above on spring goods, 
and is likely to continue as an im- 
portant factor throughout the season. 


Consumers Favor Ribbed Goods 

A selling agent with long exper- 
ience in the market recounted this 
week a conversation he had with a 
buyer in one of the largest department 
stores in the country. This buyer was 
showing several lines of cotton ribbed 
goods for spring and she stated she 
was very much surprised to note the 
renewed interest that consumers 
seemed to be taking in knitted under- 
wear. 
from 


She sensed a particular request 
tourists who claimed they 
needed this class of underwear rather 
than fabric garments because the lat- 
ter were cold and clammy, according 
to their judgment. Also she noted a 
tendency toward better grades of rib- 
bed underwear and predicted that she 
would have to order considerably more 
of these goods in order to keep up 
her stock. If these predictions are 
any criterion at all they certainly are 
an encouraging sign for the knit un 
derwear producer who is constantly 
bemoaning the inroads of the fabric 
garment. 

Another possible tendency which 
may or may not have significance, is 
the increasing number of mens’ ath- 


letic rayon suits. It is quite surpris- 


ing to note the number of manutfac- 
turers who have brought out this type 
ot garment. Everybody realizes the 
volume of business done and likely to 
be done on women’s rayon underwear 
but it is surprising to hear the general 
tone of satisfaction expressed is to the 


demand for men’s rayon garments 
These range from $13.50 to $21.00, 


and are sold even on the East Side 
according to certain agents whose vol- 
ume of business has been increasing 
for the least two or three seasons 


Wholesalers Ask Cooperation 


Request Knit Goods Manutacturers 
to Sell Through Jobbing Channels 


PHILADELPHIA.—E. M. Stevens, of 
Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goods 
Co., and president of the Wholesalers’ 
\ssociation of Knit Goods Buyers has 
addressed a letter to knit 
goods manutacturers and their selling 
agents asking that manufacturers co 
operate with wholesalers by 
their through this 
stating that a 
opinion between them on the 


circular 


selling 
goods channel, 
frank exchange ot 
subject 
of distribution will more quickly solve 
their problems. In this letter Mr 
Stevens says: “You recognize that 
the continued success of your business 
in selling to the wholesaler depends on 
the ability of the wholesaler to distri 
bute your 


goods _ profitably. he 


wholesaler’s possibility of profits is 
being cut into seriously by 
tion buying of various kinds 


bination buying may seem 


‘ombina 

Com 
ittractive 
to the manufacturer at first, but he 
eventually will be disillusioned if he 
continues to assume all the responsi 
bilities of the wholesaler as well as 
of the manufacturer. 

“I presume that your manutac- 
turing problems are sufficient in them- 
selves without being‘’involved in any 
other business. As the wholesaler’s 
business is distribution, I would like to 
have your views on the subject 
as a manufacturer. The wholesalers 
would like to have the manufacturers 
cooperate with them by selling their 
goods through the wholesale trade. | 
am endeavoring to secure a_ frank 
opinion on this matter from you. A 
frank discussion will be the quickest 
way to solve the problems of distribu 
tion now confronting both the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler.” 

One manufacturer replied in effect 
that he desired to cooperate with 
wholesalers in this matter of distribut- 
tion but expected the same cooperation 
from the wholesaler that the letter is 
asking from the manufacturer, point 
ing to the fact that mills have not been 
able to operate to capacity under the 
policy adopted by wholesalers. They 
place small orders and unless the 
manufacturer carries a complete stock 
the goods cannot be put on retailers’ 
shelves at the start of a season. The 
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Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 
Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


















Re ss lal bate 


EOF ee 7.4. 


Automatic Ribbed Shirt 
and Drawer Machines 
Machines for Rib and 

Shaker Sweaters 
Pineapple Stitch Knitting 
Machines 
Border Machines 
Bathing Suit and Jersey 
Sweater Machines 
Automatic Racking 
Machines 
Toque Machines 
Design Knitting Ma- 
chines 





—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T 
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Write for Catalogue 
and full information 





Two and three color striper for Rib 
Stitch Bathing Suits 


STAFFORD & HOLT newts n5"S. a. 


New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Knitting Machinery 


of 
Every Description 


NEEDLES AND ACCESSORIES 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 
Raschel Machines 
Jacquard Raschel Machines 
Fast Warp Machines 
Milanese Machines 
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Sole Representatives and Selling Agents for 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


Also Importers of 
Karl Lieberknecht Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Rib-Top Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Full-Fashioned Necktie Machines, Crochet 


LOUIS HIRSCH, 


Show Rooms, Stock 
and Repair Shops: 
556 Gregory Ave. 

Weehawken, N. J. 


Inc. 


New York Office: 
1328 Broadway 
Marbridge Bldg. 
New York City 


—— See Also —— 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH : 
onoeennertnsnin a hae 
> : ACME : 


PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 





use them 
Revolving Cams cone ekhl tans $ Revolving Needles 
Coecccccccsccecs ——CATALOG— COeccccccccccoocs 
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Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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The Two Thread Elastic 


Xj. kk D. 


Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


Constant 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHiA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


inufacturer goes on to state that a 
easonable part of the mills produc- 
n should be contracted for by the 
bber. Another mill states that 
olesalers are forcing mills to 
sume one of the duties of the dis- 

tributor, in that he leaves it to the mill 

to carry stocks that should be in the 
olesalers’ warehouse. 


Fancy Hosiery 


(Continued from page 61) 





over-run on their orders. It is 
Ost impossible to stop the machine 
that there is no over-production, 
as long as the manufacturer is 
ile to give a proportionate amount 
overs according to the various sizes 
dered, no particular objection is 
raised by the buyer. Of course, they 
are charged for at the same rate as 
the stipulated order. This is of 
particular advantage to the manufac- 
urer of fancy goods who must figure 
a certain amount of waste if he 
cannot dispose of over-runs. They 
mean so much dead loss to him, or 
at least if the surplus cannot be mar- 
keted in this way they must be sold 
as seconds. 
Interest in Heel Patents 
\ great deal of interest is being 
shown in the litigation that has been 
started with regard to the use of 
patents for ‘Pointex” attachments, 
These devices it is pointed out will 
continue to be of value only if they 
are confined to a few manufacturers, 
for if the decision is against the 
validity of the patent it will mean the 
opportunity to make stockings of this 
character will be available to practi- 
cally anyone who wishes to buy the 
attachment. This universal operation 
by manufacturers is likely to make the 
feature so, general as to be unim- 
portant and considered undesirable by 
the consumer. The litigation is ex- 
nected to be very strongly contested 
considering the interests that are back 


both sides to the controversy. 


Full-Fashioned Sells Moderate 


here is no indication that the de- 
ind for full-fashioned hosiery is 
lling off to any great extent. Agents 


continuance of demand with 

ines in a very comfortable sta- 

tical position. No large stocks are 

e in the hands of distributors 

he irge volume of orders that 

eing received indicate that there 

heen a very satisfactory movement 

handise at second hands \ 

ot interest is manifested in 

ement attributed to a large 

itor of full-fashioned hosiery 

e effect that a larger amount of 

‘nt line formerly sold through 

esmen on the road has been mar 

keted by agency methods and without 

lesmen than through the former 

Phe advantages of this method 

the reduction of overhead and de- 

| seem unquestioned, but it has been 

matter of surprise that it has been 

ssible so quickly to increase the 

usiness under the new method of 
srchandising. 


To Advertise New Onvx Hose 


A New Style “707” Placed on Sale 
March 15 by Gotham Co. 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
in the interest of its new style “707” 
Onyx Pointex knee stocking, will start 
on March 15 what it claims to be 
t'e biggest hosiery advertising cam 
paign devoted to the promotion of a 
single stocking style that has ever been 
launched in the industry. To insure 
smartness “707” will be sheer silk to 
a point well above the knee, and it will 
possess all the elegance of sheer ho 
sierv and will also be sufficiently 
serviceable for every day wear 

This new stvle was created with the 
beliet that today the knee is one of 
the critical parts of the modern en- 
semble as it is the point where the 
dress ends, and the stocking must take 
up and deliver to the shoe the task 
of completing the smart costume 


Dexdale Takes New Quarters 

Early in April the Dexdale Hosiery 
Mills of Lansdale, Pa., will open a 
store in the new French building at 
Fifth Ave. and 45th St.. New York 
City, This store will have a frontage 
of 31 ft. on Fifth Ave. and a depth 
of 66 ft. The mills have taken a 21 
vear lease on the property, at a total 
rental exceeding $1,300,000. The store 
is designed to develop the merchan 
dising activties of the company in the 
distribution of its product to the retail 
trade 


Knit Underwear Statistics for 


January, 1927 
WasHINGTon, D. C 

ment of Commerce announces statis 

tics on knit underwear as follows 
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New orders received during 





month, less ancellatior 1,348 RRR 
Shipments during montt 818. 968 
Unfilled orders end th 1 

Orders and shipments 10 

identical establishments— 

cotton) 
New orders received during 

during montt less a 

cellations 1.043.814 28 ¢ 
Shipments during montt FO) QRe 
Unfilled orders end of mtt 1,668,934 1 ' 
*Includes 100 identical establi 


turing cotton knit underwear 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


2. The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


). The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 
a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 


mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
ovt moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 








See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TMKTILE 
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PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Dyeing hose with 
safety— 


Temperature regulation may be excel- 
lent—the dye liquor all that can be de- 
sired—but the dyeing operation is in 
danger if you use an inadequate dye 
net. A little “incidental” like a dye 
net can easily make a world of dif- 
ference. A seam gives way—the hose 
works out—and perhaps an otherwise 
perfect score for the day becomes 
blemished. 


“Pemco” Seamless Dye Nets eliminate 
trouble from seams ripping out—there 
are none to rip. The wet goods are 
amply protected by the sturdy meshing 
from being unduly pulled or mauled. 


FOR SPUN SILK 


Spun silk processers find “Pemco” Dye 
Nets ideal for degumming cocoons. 


PENDLETON MFG. CO. 
Autun, S. C, | 


“PR M CC Ci SEAMLESS 


DYE NETS 





















RADE MARK, REGISTERED 


A$ PATENT OFFICE 














Jensen Dyeing Machine 


This is a sample 


Hosiery 


Machine 


from 20 to 30 
lbs., motor 
driven. 





We also make Belt driven machines 
from 20 to 400 lbs. 


Can give references 
from leading dyers. 


JENSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Dyeing 


PALMYRA, N. J. 
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Quickly and =a LL) 
Thoroughly~ ou} 
— every sample lot! | — 


HANGE your colors as often 
C as you wish —this Strickland 

Dyeing Machine handles each 
sample lot with dispatch. There’s 
no time wasted in scouring out — 
the monel metal insures that. Every 
piece of hosiery is under the water every second of the time. 
No wonder this machine dyes light or dark colors in a jiffy! 


a 





And you can depend on the dye penetrating every fibre, to the 
core of the yarn — thanks to the rapid circulation of the liquor. 
There’s never an offshade or a “hangover.” No chance for a 
rip, a tear or a rust mark. 


Let us tell you more about this Strickland Sample Lot Dyeing 








Machine. It’s proving its worth in many progressive mills. 
Write us. See Also 
——CATALOG —— 


Strickland Pattern Works 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STRICKLAND 











LIGHT RUNNING | 


—because the bowl, base and housing which con- | 
tains the balancing device and bearings are all one 
solid casting. 


In addition the bearings are extra heavy and the 
spindle shaft is made of the finest grade of steel and 
runs on an oval steel step also hardened. Friction is 


| 
thus reduced to a minimum. | 


Detailed information will be sent on request i 


WILLEY-ELLIS COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO COLUMBIA, PA. | 
210 N. 13th St. 1223 S. Talman Ave. Bridge St. 
SAN FRANCISCO Willey-Ellis Co. of Cal. 1128 Mission St. 
Factories:—Chicago, Ill., Columbia, Pa. a= See chico 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——CATALOG—— 
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| PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO, W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Steel Pipe Frame Construction said Rigid 
Traverse Motion 
also 
Raschel Warpers—6 yd. and 8 yd. Warpers 
and Other Silk Machinery 





iTS The Sipp Machine Co. 
Trane AA mark Paterson, N. J. 


SIPP Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 


Johnson Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





Mls « csciort aciea. | UMPORTED NEEDLES 


eliminate press-offs and needle breakage on hosiery 


knitters. It stops the machine when a slub, a lump or Beckert Needles 
a knot comes sailing along with the yarn. Each Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


operator handles one-third more machines. Fixers 


have more time for regular work. Write! Continental Needles 
Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 


CRAWFORD coon 
STOP MOTION | 


Hosiery Type 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


siete E. |W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 
The Crawford Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick, N. J. CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


» | | _ 71 Murray Street New York 


Telephene—Walker 1536 
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DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


















New Model 1926 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock 
absorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the 
United States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 


“The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusiep Macuinery Company 


E. O. SpinpLerR 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The National Marking Machine Co. 
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Wamsutta Mills Sew on Labels 


with the 
Rose Label Sewing Machine 


Progressive knit goods, garment, sheet, 
pillow slip and towel manufacturers all over 
the United States, such as the Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, sew on machine 
cut and folded trade mark labels, as well as 
patches for buttons and buttonholes with the 
Rose Label Sewing Machine. 

The neat appearance of a label sewed on by 
the Rose Label Sewing Machine reflects quality 
and gives added advertising to your products. 

The Rose sews all four sides of the label at 
one operation—no time is lost in turning 
corners when sewing —and the label is sewed 
Detailed informa- on securely and completely. 


tion on request Increased production and added prestige 
secured by attaching labels in an attractive 
manner will more than repay you for the small 
investment required to install a complete 
battery of Rose Label Sewing Machines. 





4044 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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™ \ | “Reading, 8311, please’”’ 


If the need for expert advice and immediate service arises, 
’ . ° . ° Cy 
‘i \\ P there's a great deal of satisfaction in knowing that a telephone iY Ya 
0 
AR \ 2 call will reach the designers and makers of your equipment. k 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 








) —— See clise 
/ Sg Ae fag at well dreed ome \Suly 
_x - other stocking but Full- “ 
\ 5 . 


XS 


\ 3 ke READING ” 


FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Rayon—and-—Silk 


Combination Yarns 


The use of our Rayon-and-Silk Com- 
bination Yarns offers knitters a golden 
opportunity. 


LEADERS 
in Our Line 
|—Silk Yarns Millions of women are waiting for a 
2—Rayon on Cones 


$--Silk and Rayon popular priced stocking possessing the 
4—Combination yarns 


eee appearance of silk. 


(a) Worsted and Rayon 
(b) Worsted and Cotton 


eee gee mp The field is wide open. If you are 

() Mercerized and Japan interested send for a cone of this yarn. 
Try it out. You will find it beautiful, 
strong—a real money maker. 


GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc., 304 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 


PFINGST YARNS 


for Hosiery and Underwear 


Representatives: 
Bennett & Goldey 
93 Worth St., New York 


0, EBay “Made by a Knitter aT 
for Knitters 








Cc & D. McDonald 
Reading, P Chattan 


R. 
James Bidg., ooga, Tenn. 
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Weather Helpful to Wool Goods 





Early Mild Temperatures Counted On to Stimulate Lagging 


Spring 

HE weather has come to the fore 

suddenly in the wool goods mar- 
ket. In particular men’s wear mill 
agents are of the opinion that the 
early arrival of mild, clear weather 
through the East, will do great bene- 
fit to the coming spring season at re- 
tail, which had been hanging fire in 
that quarter for a number of weeks. 
In some offices it has been estimated 
that clothiers themselves were not 
more than half covered for the spring 
season, but exaggerated as that may 
be, it is evident that there will be 
more spring buying in primary circles 
before the distribution for the season 
ceases. 

Though agents are not prone to 
forecast scarcity in such a market as 
the trade has lately been experiencing, 
they do believe that there will be a 
last minute pinch felt most by those 
clothiers who wait the longest be- 
fore closing up on their spring season 
needs. Until the retailer buys more 
garments most clothiers will hesi- 
tate to go ahead on goods. It is con- 
cluded that the recent mild weather 
will, however, bring retailers out of 
their shells sooner than they might 
have come without this early stimulus. 


Fall Still a Problem 


There has been little change in the 
position of fall business, though some 
agents report that they sense a better 
spirit among buyers. Whether this 
has been reflected in orders is in doubt, 
but certainly there is no widespread 
gains in forward commitments. 

The year which has now begun, is 
apparently to be fraught with even 
keener problems than some of the re- 
cent difficult years. The solutions 
rest largely in discovering means to 
promote styles to the clothier which 
he can be persuaded are worthy of 
confidence and of holding the mill 
organization in such flexible shape 
that quick turns may be made to offer 
that which is new and to get off the 
production of that which appears to 
be decadent. Mill agents will hardly 
advise the carrying of much stock, 
but some means must be devised to 
vive clothiers what they want when 
they want it. 

Women’s wear sellers find that the 
late Easter seems to have taken a 
strong incentive away from their cus- 
tomers and as a result business still 
drags. There is a certain amount of 
scattered orders in progress but sell- 
ers do not find any sense of decision 

* sureness of touch in the way gar- 
nent houses are operating. Spring 
coatings are stirring with a greater 
‘iow of interest than a few weeks 


Trade 


back. The appearance of some of the 
new models in store windows or on 
the street, has attracted favorable at- 
tention and the response of wearers 
as soon as the weather becomes a bit 
more settled, is expected to be large. 
Some distributors are holding 
stocks in anticipation of this. 


small 


* * * 


Women’s Wear: The opening of 
fall, 1927 lines of women’s wear by 
the American Woolen Co. on March 
22 will be an important step in the 
development of the market for that 
season. Although a number of other 
manufacturers have already shown 
their lines, there is little of a crystal- 
ized or definite nature about that sea- 
son. Buyers are following their old 
practice of caution, but so many. count 
upon the American’s offering for their 
volume business that they will un- 
doubtedly place sufficient business to 
get on the big company’s books. 


* * * 


Worsteds: Merchants 
who are trying to do constructive 
work on the style end of the market 
and who feel that multiplicity of fancy 
styles is not a practical solution of 
the marketing problem for them, are 
showing greater interest in the semi- 
staples. Vigoreaux numbers are con- 
sidered to have a strong future. It is 
believed that new color combinations 
in these goods may be developed to 
broaden their appeal without magnify- 
ing the style risk involved in buying 
them ahead or carrying them in stock. 
* * x 


Semi-staple 


Overcoatings: It is still impossible 
to report real improvement in these 
lines and fall business seems destined 
to move slowly. Buyers are unsettled 
as to popular colors for fall, and some 
regard browns with favor and dis- 
trust blues, while others wont touch 
browns and expect blues and grays to 
be features. 


* * * 


Woolens: The fall season holds lit- 
tle encouragement for woolens as a 
class. There appears to be necessity 
for curtailment of production to avoid 
excess goods. Recent talk of mills 
closing down is received by the market 
as a whole as a hopeful sign of 
recognition of the futility of overpro- 
duction and the ultimate gain to all 
concerned which may be derived from 
a balancing of operating machinery 
to the absorption rate disclosed by 
manufacturing clothiers. 


Raw Cotton 


Again Guides Market 





Buyers’ Sentiment Follows Its Fluctuations More Closely Than 
for Several Months 


ERCHANTS who are 
of the fabric situation 
that the cotton goods market will be 


students 
believe 


strongly dominated by raw cotton 
during the next few weeks. They 


expect to see, more than usually the 
case, quick reactions in the attitude of 
buyers to the raw material’s ups and 
Already the easing off from 
the top of the recent rise in the raw 
staple, has given the primary mar- 
ket pause, and checked any tendency 
to precipitate advance in gray goods’ 
prices which was fomenting toward 
the close of February. 


downs. 


The fact that opportunity is still 
open to get gray goods near the prices 
current in February, at which a large 
business was done, is attracting buy- 
ers who need more goods, but who 
would have been repelled by any 
higher figures. This condition does 
not apply to distant deliveries so much 
as it applies to nearby. The more dis- 
tant goods are quieter because of the 
easing off in cotton prices and re- 
alization of the fact that the acreage 
and early crop condition reports may 
have quite a marked impression on the 
whole situation so far as the latter 
half of the year is concerned. 


Mills Well Intrenched 


Up to June at least, the manutac 
turing end of the trade is intrenched 
in a strong position as a result of large 
orders placed earlier in the year. The 
activity of various agencies in ex- 
tending the use of cotton products into 
new fields will doubtless help to 
stabilize the situation, Heretofore 
when cotton fell to let us say 14c, the 
same uses which had supported it at 
20c were expected to function. Of 
course many would find it difficult to 
increase their volume and the price 
was likely to go still lower. With a 
clearer conception of cotton 
uses at various price ranges, there is 


LOC ys 








Cotton Goods Quotations 





Mar. 16 Mar.9 Mar. 17, 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 14. 10¢ 14 25¢ 19.30¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60,7.60..  474-5¢ — 47<-5¢ 5it¢ 
38-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 674-74¢ 62%-7e¢ 734-8¢ 
39 in, 68x72, 4.75... 7% 8¢ 7%-8¢ 9-9'4¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25. . 9-94¢ 9-9'4¢ 10\4¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . 974-10'4¢ 976-10'4¢ 12-123<¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00... 8¢ 8¢ 934-10\%¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. . o%¢ O4¢ 11'5-11%4¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 14 -T 734¢ 9-91<¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 734-7 14¢ 76- 8¢ 934-10¢ 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.75... 6ho-B5e¢ 614-65<¢ = 734-81 c¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. ... 10¢ 10¢ 1134-12¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 14h4¢ 14\%4¢ *1614¢ 
Tickings, 8 o3........ 18-194¢ 18-19¢ *21¢ 
Standard printe...... 8¢ 8¢ oe 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in...... ; 9¢ % o¢ 

* Nominal 


likely to be a prompter reaction, and 
operators who see certain new fields 
opening up at the new low price, may 
become buyers with a strengthening 
effect. In figuring the situation, it 
must be remembered, as has been 
pointed out in this column. before, 
that the lower the price the wider the 
variety of uses, and the higher the 
price the more the uses. 
Provided only the goods he makes 
can be sold at a profit, the manufac 
turer has scant interest in the price 
to which cotton goes, unless he be a 
speculator and be unwisely committed 
the raw material outside of his 


business needs. 
+ 7 * 


Wash Goods: 


restricted 


on 


Biggest wash goods 
seen tor years appears 
ahead. Distributors have not 
prepared much of a stock in advance 
and their requirements must be met 
with the goods coming to them from 
week to week. The market as a whole 
appears imbued with just the right 
sort of enthusiasm to carry through 
a brisk season in good shape. 
a 
Print Cloths: At 
were evidences of slight concessions 
print cloth constructions. 
Kor example spot 64 x 60s which had 
been full 7¢ for many weeks were re- 
ported sold at 6 15/16c. However to 
obtain March goods under 7c required 
though 
ported 67%%4c possible March 
Later deliveries throughout 
the print cloth market are offered at 
1g to 4c less than nearby. Buyers 
who are bidding the future price for 
nearby goods are not finding 
encouragement. 
i 


season 
to lie 


some 


mid-week there 


on some 


searching, one quarter re 


for de- 


livery. 


much 


Sheetings: Large buyers of sheet 
ings are showing general inditference 
this week and the trade is consequently 
quiet. Nearby needs appear covered 
and as there is no bullish pressure at 
the moment buyers are willing to let 
their future needs remain uncovered 
for a bit longer. Prices remain firm 
on the whole despite the quietude for 
mills are well placed with business al 
ready on their books. 

x * * 


Prints: Prints continue to hold the 


center of the stage. They have al 
ready been large sellers and = con 
verters are confident that they will 


even exceed expectations during the 
In the 
general line of wash goods, prints are 
the dominating item. All 
weaves are being shown in printed 
effects and rayon mixtures in the same 
finish are well thought of. As spring 
nears call of printed goods is expand- 


coming warm weather season. 


sorts ot 
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acer, of Packing Shirts, Sport Clothes, Underthings, Woolens and 
Hose are rapidly gaining a new level. The Gairco Box is a solid box 

with double sides and rigid corners. It is converted from the blank by 
a single simple operation. There is an angular correctness and symmetry about 
it that distinguishes it from the ordinary set-up box. Use them and you will 
Save space and keep your supply in control. 


| Our Department of Design works out the structural and artistic features of 
the Gairco Box. They work it into a perfect adaptation to your requirements, 
giving design and color scheme a harmony consistent with the contents. 


- one ~ et eer oo a + ew tee - 


LEROBERT GAIR COMPANY, © 


Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


i” 
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GAIieCOso 


Braced with Four-fold corners 


A stack of fifty Gairco Boxes 
ready for use here shown is 
four and one-half feet high. 
These were produced in ‘a 
few minutes from a pile less 
than a foot high. The Gairco 
Box introduces a system that 
relieves you of large inven- 
tories and daily deliveries. 


' i : 
: I | | ea) : 
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TOLHURS\, 
EXTRA actors” 


A size and type for every tex- 
tile requirement—from the 
12” machine for wringing dyed 
samples to the large capacity 
48, 60 and 72-inch machines. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, yven, N.Y. 
Established 1852 
* New York Office, 30 Church St. 


Western Representative: John S. Gage, 
South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

San Francisco Representative: B. M. 
Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Southern Representative: Fred H. 
White. Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Canadian Representative: W. J. 
Westaway Co., Westaway, Bldg., 
Hamilton, Ont., 275 Craig West 
ee. P. Q. 








Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, 
tendency to weaken fibres, 
time and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 


FOR MERCERIZING 
Hias increased affinity of the cloth for 


less 
saving of 


are obtained with 


the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 


lasts longer. 


FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily remevable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Phin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetr ite the cloth better, giving 

supericr results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 

Further information gladly given. 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


MICHAEL & BIVENS 


Contracting 


Electrical Engineers 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 














Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 
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. Fabries—Continued 


ing toward printed versions of the 
sheerest sorts of weaves. 


* * * 


Coarse Colored Goods: Lines of 
coarse colored goods such as 
tickings, chambrays, etc., are as well 
supported by booked orders as they 


denims, 


have been for seasons. Call for 
denims even at 


has been good 


some 
the 
and goods for the sec 


advanced prices 
ond quarter of the year are well under 
order in important circles. This 
group. of quite independent 
for many months of fluc- 
tuations in raw 


goods is 
any minor 


cotton. 


Variety of Silks in Demand 





Manufacturers Continue to Insist Upon Small Advances 
for Printed Georgettes 


HE silk situation showed no 
particular change last week and 
although many manufacturers con- 
tinued to hold to the small advances 
of 2%c to §c a yard initiated 10 days 
ago, here and there signs of weaken- 
ing appeared. This due to the 
slightly easier tone in raw silk which 
moved downward enough to encour- 
age manufacturers in the belief that 
they would soon be able to buy their 
raw stock at levels approximately those 
of six weeks ago. The moves in the 
raw market are not particularly large 
these days, but so close has the busi- 
ness come to be figured that differ- 
ences in costs that would be passed by 
as negligible a few years now 
make the difference between an order 
gained or lost. 
Retailers bulk large in present buy- 


was 


ago, 


ing and take a varied range of silks 
from prints and novelties to broad- 


cloths. The cutting-up trade has felt 
lull in the retail demand for 
ments for the last few weeks 
mostly marking time. 
* + * 


gar- 


and is 


Prints: These goods seem about the 
most profitable item in the market at 
the present. This is due to the 
dom shown earlier in the 
not printing up such tremendous 
quantities of that the mere 
carrying of the quantity forced some 
of the weaker holders to start dump- 
ing. Small patterns vie with the 
bolder effects sponsored by one or two 
houses. Speaking of prints, it is the 
opinion that printed georgettes which 
are negligible at the present will 
shortly assume greater importance. 
The summer season looks to this 
fabric. 


wis 
season of 


goods 


* * * 


Satins: Satins are moving fairly 
well to retail sources for over the 
counter business and also in a more 
limited way to cutters of coats. They 
loom up as the surest thing for fall 
and jobbers are already placing their 
gray goods orders. 

2 

Flat crepes: The season is closing 
on flat crepes although manufacturers 
expect at least another four weeks of 
business on them. Situation is far 
from satisfactory with prices hardly 
covering cost of making. When re- 
turns and imperfect merchandise are 
considered, the season will have to be 
put on the debit side of the ledger by 
many firms. 

a 


Georgettes: Georgettes continue the 


Look 
to Gain 


most active fabric in the market with 


heavy deliveries of gray goods and 


large sales of goods to 


plain 
and stores. observers 
as though it would 
through next three 


print demand later on 


Looks to many 
active 


due to 


continue 
months 


* * * 
(Good 
noted 
indicate 


Broadcloths: 
broadcloths but 
in market that present 
ness will simply clean these out. Few 
mills are making them as prices are too 
low 
tion 


demand for 
St¢ cks 


present 
busi 


in most instances due 
from 


to competi 
hold-over =f: 


om previous 


season. 
* * x 
Silk Situation at a Glance: 
tion: 


Prope 
Unchanged. 
DEMAND: F 


1 
good. 


vy 
airy 


Stocks: Smaller than earlier in 
year. 

Raw Siik: Stocks smaller; price 
lower. 


: Mills, 


spring goods. 


SENTIMENT will shortly cur 
tail on 
Burlap Inquiry Greater 


-Not Much Business Results as 
Buyers Feel About 
The burlap market in New York 


has been characterized by considerable 
inquiry recently, 
was business accomplished. 
either have deals pending and wish to 
acquaint themselves with the 
level, or 
weak spots. A 
appeared. 

Most sellers resisted the 
to cut prices to get orders, 
and there according to buyers h 
were let go at 


but only occasionally 
Buyers 


market 


they are feeling about for 


few such have dis 


temptation 
but here 
oldings 
} 


concessions. Cables 


from Calcutta indicate continued 
strength in that quarter, and as the 
week progressed there was less will 


ingness to concede. Spot 10! 
were held at 9.00C, 
6.75¢; goods to 
were par to 5 points less, 
shipments from ( 
6.65c and &8sc respectively. Jute 
cables from Calcutta indicated a price 
of £3014, which is unchanged from 
previous quotation. 


40s 
and spot 8 oz. at 
arrive in two weeks 
while March 


alcutta were at 


Nortu Apams, Mass. Park G. Canedy 
& Co., Inc., are moving their plant from 


80 Willow Dell to the Ellis building on 


State St., where it is planned to triple 
their product by the use of new 
machinery The company _ reclaims 


burlap. 
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Dependable Service |; 

Highest Quality | 
at 

Lowest Prices 


HOSIERY 





TOE STICKERS 
RIDER TICKETS |S 
BOX END LABELS | 

BANDS ¢ 


You do not need to ) 
be told the sales advan- 
tages arising from a 
uniformly packed 
TRADE MARKED 


line. 


If you have not yet 
adopted this worth 
while packing feature 
let us assist you by 
submitting sketches of 
appropriate designs. 


Those who 
ready using seals, 
riders, etc., will find it , 
to their advantage to 
send us samples and 
quantities for quota- 
tion. If contemplating 
anything new our ex- 
pert artists are at your 
service. 


are al- 


>< 


Prices quoted 
promptly upon receipt 
of inquiry. 


>>< 


Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 








| TRADE MARKS— - 


1351 TOWER BUILDING 
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ARTIFICIAL SILK AND ITS 
MANUFACTURE 


(New Edition) 
By JOSEPH FOLTZER 


Owing to the ever-increasin 


interest in the artificial silk industry 
as nanifested by the 


cides of new plants in this country 
and the development of new outlets for the product this translation 
of a standard French work should be a matter of considerable interest. 
[he volume includes prac tically all that appeared in the second edition 
of the French work, and also a considerable amount of information 
and new drawings concernin improvements which have taken place 
in the industry since the aa lie ation of the French book. The trans- 
lation was done by Thomas Woodhouse, head of the weaving and de- 
signing department of the Dundee Technical College and School of Art. 
The different processes for manufacturing artificial silk are described in 
detail and are well illustrated by diagrams and microphotographs. The 
spinning, winding, twisting, reeling, counting and dyeing are all taken 
up \n interesting treatment of the organization of staff and equip- 
ment for an artificial silk mill and general notes on the establishment 
of an artificial silk mill are of parti ular interest. In order to make the 
book more complete the author has added a chapter on the production 
of artificial hair, felt, leather, ete 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW PRICE $5.50—POSTPAID 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave. 


An _ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewtng Head operates 
without arm or cennection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


PATENTS 


DESIGNS” - 


MUNN G CO. 


PATE JORNEYS 


1582 SCIENTIFIC AMI Rl CAN BI Da. 
24 West 40th Street Ww 


ashington, D. C. 
New York City 


Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Cal. 


563 VAN NUYS BUILDING 





: All Fi reign Countries 

















DEEP WELL 
We do the engineering and have been solving 
water problems satisfactorily for 33 years for 
textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc 











New York 





FOREIGN PATENTS | 


551 Scanvenac: AMERICAN BLDG. 


674 HOBART BUILDING 


BALING PRESS 


DRILLING—DEEP WELL PUMPS 


Richmond, Va. 


March 19, 1927 






_L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merghants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. 


Textile Engineer 


320 Broadway, New York 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 


and offer our services in this line. 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cloth Service 
Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 
Cost Methods 
Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 









CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 








PATENTS 


Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
wor 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 





















Looms 













Formerly Schaum & 
Philadelphia 


Uhlinger 








Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 
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A. W. Co. and Amoskeag Rumors 





Stocks of Former Decline Despite Economy Program—Advance 


in Amoskeag Seems 


Boston, Marcu 16, 
HE continued decline in Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. issues and the 
continued advance in Amoskeag 
stocks have been fed by an increas- 
ing number and variety of rumors, 
and by the fact that they have lacked 
official confirmation or refutation. 
Amoskeag has sold as high as 69 for 
the common and 85 for the preferred, 
but during the last few days has lost 
considerable of this gain. American 
Woolen has sold as low as 59 for the 
preferred and 1834 for the common, 
and a moderate recovery today gives 
evidence of a decrease in selling 
pressure. On the face of facts that 
are generally available there is as 
little reason for the extreme advance 
in Amoskeag as there is for the ex- 
treme decline in the American 
Woolen issues. 
The American Woolen Rumors 
The American Woolen decline has 
been accentuated by reports of the 
slow and unsatisfactory manner in 
which business is developing on new 
lines, by the possibility that the next 
preferred dividend will be passed, 
and by reports that ten to twelve of 
its smaller carded mills are 
to be closed indefinitely. The Amer- 
ican Woolen Co.’s latest financial re- 
port is public property and there is 
no question about its exceptionally 
strong cash position; there are many, 
however, who believe that the last 
preferred dividend should have been 


woolen 


Largely Speculative 


passed and who expect that the next 
dividend will be. These two factors 
justify some decline in stock values 
from those obtaining a few weeks 
ago, but it is altogetner too early to 
give up hope of a reasonably satis- 
factory and profitable heavyweight 
season, for buying is generally later 
than usual and the country has not 
gone to the dogs. 

It is evident that abandonment by 
the company of ten or twelve of its 
smallest units has been incorrectly 
interpreted as meaning that it has 
given up hope of again being able 
to operate all of its machinery full 
time. Closing of these mills and 
concentrating of manufacturing in 
its larger units is a part of the econ- 
omy and program 
initiated by President Pierce over a 


reorganization 


year ago, and as far as it has pro 
gressed has resulted in substantial 
economies. This program is now 
being pushed to a conclusion and 


maintaining 
present strong 


should go far toward 
the company in its 
cash position. 
The Amoskeag Ruinors 
Rumors to account for the ad 
vance in Amoskeag stocks are almost 
identical with the whisperings in 
stock-jobbing houses that are char- 
acteristic of operations on the New 
York Curb, and include reports that 


Dillon, Read & Co., or General Mo- 
tors Corp., or ‘Insull interests are 
buying up stock control. The Gen- 


Motors rumor is the one most 
commonly heard, it being stated that 
this company could absorb practically 
the whole Amoskeag worsted and 
cotton product in automobile cloths 
of various kinds and tire cord. 
Someone calling at the Amoskeag of- 
fice was told by 


eral 


Dumaine 
that a stranger just leaving wanted 
to buy his mill. Meanwhile 
urer Dumaine nothing, has a 
handsome paper profit on much of 
the cotton owned by the mill and may 
convert this into a fair profit on 
yarns and cloths if it is not eaten up 
by wages, overhead and taxes. Any- 
one buying control of the company 
for much less than go for the com- 
mon and 85 for the preferred would 
get plant and machinery for almost 
nothing, but if the whole plant were 
to be brought up to date and oper 
ated, millions of dollars 
to be expended. 


lreasurer 


Treas- 
says 


would have 


\nother rumor is to the effect that 


some New Yorker who wanted 2,000 
shares of the common, split the order 
between two local brokers and _ that 
the resulting competition produced 
the advance. Incidentally, and pos- 
sibly having some connection with 
the source of current rumors, is the 
fact that 345,600 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Amoskeag Co. has 
been admitted to unlisted trading 


privileges on the New York Curb. 


A Profitable Cotton Mill 
The Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Mass., for the 


vear ended December 31, 


cotton 
fiscal 


1926, shows 


goods, Lowell. 
net income after all charges including 
Federal taxes of $365,430, equal after 
preferred dividends to $10.29 per share 


MILL STATEMENTS 




















~~ = 


on the 27,500 shares of common stock, 
This compares with earnings for the 
previous year of $558,224, or $17.29 on 
the common, and in 1924 of $274,722, 
or $6.98 on the common. 

pany’s income account for 


The com- 
the last 
three years compares as follows: 





1926 1925 
Gross sales “ $10, 846,045 $10,285, 
Op. exp., etc K 
Net profit 
otal income 





Int. & cont. chgs 
Add. to res 

Income tax 

Pfd, dividend 
Bal. for com 

Com, divs 
Surplus 





*Deficit 
Treasurer Ward 
Thoron to stockholders was in part as 
follows: 


“The company purchased, from the 
Nashua Manufacturing Co., the Tremont 


The statement of 


& Lawrence sections of Tremont and 
Suffolk Mills. The price paid was 
$250,000 in cash. This included 15 4/30 


mill powers, 454 shares in the ‘Proprietors 
of the Locks and Canals on Merrimack 
river,’ buildings located on about 13 acres 
of land. It did not include any manu 
facturing machinery. 

“The waiter power acquired increases 
our existing water power rights 61% 
and relieves us from the necessity of in 
creasing our steam power facilities. A 
modern weave shed on the newly ac 
quired property makes it unnecessary to 
construct a new weave shed, for which 
plans had already been prepared. An 
other of the buildings in the Lawrence 
section will be put to immediate use to 
relieve the present congestion in our fin 
ishing mills. The remainder of the floor 
space acquired, as occasion permits, we 
shall lease until we need it for our own 
purposes. 

“Excluding reserves, the net quick on 
Dec. 31, 1926, was $4,047,030 which, 
after providing par for the preferred 
stock, would leave $87.20 per share fot 
the common stock. 

“During the year 


65,623,630 yards 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line ne ee — SEES ana — ST _ 
Name and address of company of | a | | Real | Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business | Cash and | Raw Total estate, Ho  - payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts |} materials, quick buildings floating ae profit and 
receivable | mdse., etc. assets and | Amount Description and funded — loss, ete. 
machinery debt | 
| | 
Peerless Knitting Mills, Barre, Vt Knit June 30, 1926 $66,683 $95,575 $162,258 $206,817 | ! $917,263 | Miscellaneous $1,286,338 | $493 ,438 $792,900 : 
June 30, 1925 66 , 167 75,002 141,169 204 ,212 2860,564 | Miscellaneous | 1,205,945 413,045 792,900 
Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me Cotton | June 30, 1926 272,085 | 1,073,978 | 1,346,063 | 3,101,182 136,240 | Miscellaneous 4,583,485 198 ,329 1,500,000 2,885,156 
| June 30, 1925 204,672 | 1,181,821 1,386,493 | 2,943,490 135,870 | Miscellaneous | 4,465,853 60,000 1,500,000 2,905,853 
Flint Mills, Fall River, Mass Cotton | Oct. 2, 1926 143 ,694 131,848 275,542 | 1,700,000 681,278 | Miscellaneous D,.GE6 SRO 4h csicciss | 1,160,000 1,496 ,820 
Oct. 3, 1925 760 ,065 82,052 842,117 | 1,700,000 628,992 | Miscellaneous 3,171,109 keaton 1,160,000 2,011,109 
| 
Kilburn Mill, New Bedford, Mass Cotton | Oct. 2,1926 | 1,268,382 996,140 | 2,264,522 | 3,559,140] ......... bao wad §. SOG GOST cess ess | 2,250,000 3,573,662 
Oct. 3,1925 | 1,574,319 926,919 | 2,501,238 | 3,520,468 Paths 4 a ieee Aelia ae 6,021,706 ieiccoiwte te 2,250,000 3,771,706 
Smith Mills, Milford, Mass Wool Dee. 31, 1925 109, 540 81,443 190,983 222 ,631 2,701 | Miscellaneous 416,315 125,576 100,000 190,739 
Dec. 31, 1924 144,934 143,707 288 ,641 243,825 1,640 | Miscellaneous 534,106 307 ,O16 63,000 164,090 
U.S. Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass Wool Dec. 31, 1925 160,445 288 , 734 449,179 147,588 497 ,944 Miscellaneous 1,094,711 110,187 300 ,000 684,524 
Dee. 31, 1924 197 ,480 351,725 549, 205 135,639 472,472 | Miscellaneous 1,157,316 155,000 300 , 000 702,316 
Columbia Textile Co., Lowell, Mass os ash ee ee Dee. 31, 1925 247 ,616 38 ,046 285,662 | 1,360,701 306,378 | Miscellaneous 1,952,741 1,342,768 1,461,313 3 255,851 
& F. | Dee. 31, 1924 1,143,216 348,640 | 1,491,856 1,371,476 52,005 | Miscellaneous 2,915,337 2,082,644 1,461,313 4322,541 
Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass. . Cotton | Oct. 2, 1926 109 , 567 752,048 861,615 | 2,079,293 | . . 2,940,908 928 ,961 1,211,300 800 , 647 
Sept. 26, 1925 177 ,163 719,812 896,975 | 2,065,677 = ; ‘ J 2,962,652 661,755 1,211,300 1,089,597 
Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass... ..| M. BI. | Dee. 26, 1925 222,289 57,972¥| 280,261 474,276 6,900 | Miscellaneous 761,437 10,897 300 ,000 450 , 540 
D. & F Dec. 27, 1924 | 230,888 59,904] 290 ,792 434,016 6,262 Miscellaneous 731,070 10,175 300 , 000 420,895 
Bellingham Woolen Co., No. Bellingham,} Wool | June 30, 1926 245,369 515,466 760,835 155,890 916,725 375,121 285,000 256 ,604 
Mass. | June 30, 1925 206 , 897 468 ,353 675,250 148 ,397 823 ,647 307 , 846 285,000 230,801 
Ar lroscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me Cotton | Aug. 31, 1926 754,620 1,157,707 1,912,327 1,416,257 | 39,930 | Miscellaneous 3,368,514 399 ,413 2,000,000 969,101 
| July 31, 1925 641,075 | 1,716,096 | 2,357,171 | 1,465,415 51,353 | Miscellaneous 3,873,939 639 ,917 2,000,000 1,234,022 
| | | 


—— = ee 


lueludes deficit $666,910. 





? Includes deficit, $597,728. 





3 Deduct deficit, $1,107,191. 





* Deduct deficit, $951,161. 
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Illustration shows a top 
ping machine operator 
seated on a Do/More 
Chair. This photograph 
was taken in the plant 
of a_ prominent hosiery 
manufacturer where Do/ 
More Chairs have been 
adopted as standard. 




















AD  eeercgeae of looping, hemming, 
button sewing, flat lock, facing 
machines, etc., testify that Do/More 
Health Chairs enable them to do more 
and better work and still feel more rested at the end of the day. 
Do/More Chairs will pay for themselves in a short time. Actual 
tests have proven it. 

Do/More Health Chairs fit the body. 
support to the spine at its weakest curve. 
in a correct but comfortable position. 
Textile mills that have adopted Do/More Health Chairs for their machine 
workers report an increase in efficiency and production yet the workers 
are happier and their spirits are higher at the end of the day. 


The adjustable back gives firm 
The seat keeps the worker 


Write for information on how Do/More Health Chairs 
can increase the efficiency of workers in your mill. 


DO /MORE HEALTH CHAIR CO., 
Elkhart, Ind. 











Since 1921 


Out of a total of 629,148 cotton spinning spindles 
and 5,745 looms moved from northern mills to the 
South since 1921, 213,988 spindles and 1,851 looms 
were located in Georgia and Alabama. The cardinal 
requirements for successful textile manufacturing are 
in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga 
District — the territory served by lines of the Central 
of Georgia Railway. 


met 


We invite you to investigate this territory if you 
are considering removal of your equipment to the 
South. We have booklets which we shall be glad 
to send to you on request. The literature tells con- 
cisely of conditions affecting textile manufacturing at 
points on Central of Georgia lines. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


Hae 
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Financial—Continued 


were manufactured and 66,722,133 yards 
sold. There were finished at Lowell, 
11,484,667 yards; of the yardage sold 
10,708,586 were part of the finished 
product. 

“Owing to the demoralized condition 
if the print cloth market, the manufac- 
turing margin at our southern mill was 
materially reduced, and consequently its 
profits were below normal. Since Jan. 1 
this situation has improved. 

“At Lowell, in certain lines, our ma- 
chinery was profitably employed for the 
months. Business fell off 
rapidly during the last quarter and was 
absolutely stagnant at the close of the 
year. It is beginning to show some 
signs of reviving. 

“In other of our standard lines con 
ditions throughout the year were very 
discouraging, and, I am sorry to say 
continue so. 

“In these lines, the distributors persist 
in saturating the public with fabrics at 
a price rather than with quality fabrics. 
They refuse to buy the better grades and 
encourage short sighted manufacturers 
to make the poorer grades. This throws 
the business into a highly competitive 
and unprofitable market, in which the 
low cost southern manufacturers have a 
distinct advantage, though we question 
whether there has been a living profit in 
it even for them 

“Discouraging as this may sound, the 
results of the past year have been, on 
the whole, satisfactory. The financial 
structure of the company is_ strong; 
most of its machinery is modern and 
adapted to a fair variety of products; 
its buildings are not modern but serve 
the uses to which they are put reasonably 
well.” 


A Profitable Worsted Mill 

While the Goodall Worsted Co., 
Sanford, Me., manufacturers of Palm 
Beach cloth, mohair upholsteries, etc., 
issues no income account, it is apparent 
from its balance sheet just published 
is of Dec. 31, last, that it has experi- 
enced another profitable year. The 
balance sheet indicates that in the 1926 
fiscal year the company earned around 
$1,316,679, equal to $17.54 a share on 
the outstanding 75,000 shares, which 
compares with $800,511 in 1925, or 
$10.67 a share. In 1925 the company 
retired 150,000 of proferred stock and 
paid dividends at the rate of $8.00 a 
share. Last year dividends were paid 
at the rate of $6 a share and the com- 


bined reserves, excepting that for 
taxes, increased $866,679. Current 


net assets, including $3,750,109 of in- 
vestments aggregate $8,898,269, which 
indicates that the company is in a posi- 
tion to declare another stock dividend 
if that is deemed advisable; stock di- 
vidend: were declared in 1917 and 
1922, and the company now has out- 
standing 7 
the current price of which is around 


250. 


,500,000 of common stock, 


Financial Notes 

Everlastik, Inc., operating mills at 
Brockton, Chelsea and Lowell, Mass., 
Bayonne, N. J., Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Mansfield, Ohio, on elastic and non- 
elastic webbings, has voted to change 
its 49,000 authorized shares of com- 
mon stock to the same number of no 
par value shares. 

The full bench of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court denied the motion of 
minority stockholders to suspend de- 
cree authorizing sale of Hamilton Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, Mass., to Marden & Mur- 
phy, real estate operators of that city, 


for $700,000 and final papers were due 
to be passed today. 

The Androscoggin Mills, cotton 
goods, Lewiston, Me., for the seven 
months ended Dec. 31, 1926, during 
which time the new management was 
in control, showed a loss after all 
charges of $120,690. Taxes absorbed 
$29,641 and depreciation $62,310. 
Notes payable were reduced from 
$450,000 to $200,000 and the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities on 
December 31 was 6.7 to I. 

Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 


shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions: 

Shrs. Mill Par Price Chang¢ 

5 Sharp Mfg. Co., com... 10) 7 ‘ 

5 Arlington ° ‘ 100 70 +1% 
40 Naumkeag.. ne 100 172 + *% 
60 Hill Pa ; 100 26% -255% — 4%, 
55 Fairhaven, pfd a 100 85 —H5« 
50 Pepperell oa 100 115% 1% 

5 West Boylston, pfd 100 45 +1 
12 Great Fall es 100 16 + % 

2 York cae ‘ * 100 30 +4 
10 Androscoggin 100 50 + 6% 
10 Lincoln es 100 46 - 

10 King Philip ‘ 100 135 + 44 
15 Sagamore ; ; 100 152% + 214 
10 Wamsutta 100 62% 414% 
14 Plymouth Cordage... 100 14% — % 
303 Total. 

Dividends Declared 
To 
Mill Pd Rate Stock Payable stock of 
Naumkeag ...... Q 3% Com. Apr. 1 Mar. 17 


West Point...... Q $2 Com. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 





Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd....... 61 oe ae 
Am: Mis. ofd....... 824 2 84 
Amoskeag, com. .... 66% a6 ye 
Androscoggin ...... 50 44 46 
Arlington aan 70 67 69 
SE re tn a a's, 006. 6:0 124%, 124 126 
Berkshire Cot. ..... cate 124 127 
Ligelow-Htfd, com... TOM ok aa. 
NE i ins 6 tine aa Ga GaSe an 102 107 
PIED 5a a-bbbad 0% 0 41 38 43 
Esmond, pfd......... 99% 98 
EES, Clas Sha cia elgg 10 10 13 
Perr BIMAcS ........ 2164 162 165 
Great Falls ........ 16 12 15 
Hamilton Woolen... 28 27 31 
ME tee at a(miclesh xa'e 7k 25% 24 27 
Spewich, DIG. ... 00. 87% 92 95 
Ipswich, com. ...... 38 44 
LEGS ons séce ees 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. ...... 177% 177 178 
NEO 114% 12 , 
Massachusetts ..... 71 74 a 
Merrimack, com..... 123% 122 125 
Nashua, com. ...... 5Ow 50 52 
Nashua, pfd. ....... 94 92 94 
eee ee 172 170 175 
ee et | eee 7 oa ach 
Otis Co. 19 i9 21 
|) Eee SOME. sas a 
Pepperell rnseteat Bae. Bes 119 
Plymouth Cordage... 124% 125 128 
Tremont & Suffolk. . 23% 20 24 
RO Sat egnaeayes e's 30 27 30 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(IVeek ending March 15) 





1927 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
27% 20% Belding-Hemingway. 1,600 25 241% 24% 
16 10% Century Ribbon..... 1,300 16 14 15%, 
574 50 Julius Kayser....... 12,700 53% 61% 53 
16 13 H. R. Mallinson.... 600 144% 13 13 
14%, 12 Van Raalte & Co... ..... sa es 





Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(IVeck ending March 15) 

Stock Sales High Low Last 
Courtaulds, Ltd.... .. 100) 26% 26% 26% 
Industrial Rayor 2,809 7% 6% 7% 
Snai Viscosa 


Tubize Art Silk 75 190 185 190 


Fair Demand in South 

Gastonia, N. C., March 12.—The 
general average in price of 25 most 
active southern mill stocks remained 
practically unchanged in price for the 
past week, according to the summary 
as furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have started spinning 
at our new mill No. 2 at 
Lincolnton, N. C., and are 
to-day making all numbers 
from 20/2 to 120/2 out of 
Combed Peeler Cotton 
which insures our customers 
of a uniform product. We 

. guarantee quality as every 
operation is under our per- 
sonal supervision. 


CY 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Mercerized Yarns, 
J. & E. VENANGO STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘From the Cotton Fields Direct to you’’ 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St., New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Spinners Processing Co. 


Ply Mercerized 


The excellence of these yarns has built up a 
steady clientele among discerning knitters. 
Quality all the way through— uniformly 
spun yarns processed with modern equip- 
ment into mercerized yarns of notable lustre 
and dye effectiveness. Available in any 
form of put up — all counts. 


Single Mercerized 


Yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY for 
exacting plaiting and splicing requirements. 
All counts — bleached, tinted, dyed. 


Carded and Combed 


The JOHNSTON YARNS have won a real 
reputation. Back of them is a corps of mills 
thoroughly attuned to one standard. 


Johnston Mills Company 


‘Direct to Consumer’”’ 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHIANTT ANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg 
CHICACO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd. READING, PA. 
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An Achievement 
in Cotton Yarns 


Product of 


Arlington Cotton Mills 


This plant spins fine combed yarns 
in sizes ranging from 48s to 60s, 
single and ply, suitable for knitting, 
weaving, lace and converting pur- 
poses. The choice long staple white 
cotton used produces a yarn noted 
for its strength, evenness and work- 
able qualities. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MEFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC FLINT MEG. CO. 


ARROW MILLS, INC, ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 
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Fast Delivery Service 


Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
This fast delivery obviates the need for 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 
ing carrying charges and cutting down 


overhead. ‘This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns 
have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
Spinn ers and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Trade in Chattanooga Was 
Light Last Week 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Continuation 
of previous prices and the placing of 
rather a small amount of new business 
featured the week ending Mar. 12 in 
the Chattanooga yarn markets. The 
fact that there was little new business 
booked does not mean that the mills 
here are not active. The Chattanooga 
mercerizers and spinners are working 
full time with orders booked to take 
care of production for several months, 
according to best advices. 


The situation was not regarded as 
unusual by a _ leading local yarn 
broker who explains that periods of 
heavy buying such as was noted last 
week are generally followed by a lull. 
Cotton yarn as as thrown silk 
prices are continuing firm, the latter 
being quoted on basis of $6.40 per 
pound. 


well 


Carded cones in 10s are quoted at 
261% to 27¢ and in 20s at 29 to 29M%c. 
In two-ply mercerized un- 
gassed, 60s are selling at 81 to 83c, 
with 26s at 59 to 62c and 8os at $1.06 
to $1.09. 


cones, 


In combed singles 1&s are 
listed at 37 to 38c and 70s at 74 to 76c. 


Reasons for Yarn Inactivity 


Lack of Faith in Present Prices and Purchases of Fair Aggregate 


Keep Buyers Out of Market 





WO reasons may be ascribed to 

the current inaction in the cotton 
yarn market. First is the decline 
which has occurred in the raw ma- 
terial with the consequent feeling on 
the part of buyers that this decline 
will be reflected in the price of yarn. 
Undoubtedly there are a good many 
buyers who hold this attitude with re- 
spect to their operations, or lack of 
operations. These are buyers who may 
need yarn in the near future and who 
are keeping in close touch with the 
situation in the hope that soft spots 
may develop of which they may take 
advantage. 


Many Buyers Have Yarn 


The second cause for present inac- 
tivity and perhaps the more potent 
is the undoubted fact that a good 
many buyers have purchased within 
the last two or three months a very 
fair volume of yarn at or near the 
bottom. Of course there have been 
those who allowed the market to get 
away from them, always believing 
that prices were going lower, while 


the number of those who took on any 
large amount of yarn at the lowest 
possible figure available since the first 
of the year is unquestionably 
Nevertheless sufficient foresight has 
been used by a very fair proportion 
of the tradé to warrant the statement 
that nearby needs have been largely 
supplied and in instances future re- 
quirements have been met by purchases 
running well into the future. Nat- 
urally these buyers would not be in 


small. 


the market today, inasmuch as prices 
do not compare very favorably with 
those at which they own their yarn. 
It would take some decided dips for 
them to commit themselves further for 
any quantities, especially as the mar- 
ket has lost any advancing tendency 
that it had and shows inclinations of 
weakness in certain quarters. 
Following Raw Cotton 

With the market for raw material 
off a hundred points at least from the 
top reached during the recent advance, 
there is ground for stating that yarns 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 


Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


Re) SB ksdacicteke es a ASS eer — —28% 
MONE is cies  onstated arses — —25 RR. sae aee Rts eae sees — —30 
Ce ee eS eee 
BOG) cox gatas as .— —26 PER Sais hetaatere Wa eeeee Ain esha - —34 
RE ne ae ee enn ee ira cis cree aoa Tale saveiievand — —43 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

LES — —24Y% 268-2 ..................382IY%4—33 
10s-2 — —25 BONE G6 Ski a seo wae wk es eemwee 
12s-2 25144—26 MED eae dat arate atieisearacd — —4l 
145-2 Me I ods vv binveeea ee es 
RRM cre siyra!asg:gisi pias si5 aah — -—27% 40s-2 High breakage ....44 —45 
20s-2 OUR nn oo vnc ecw ccken on «ali 
24s 31144—32 ONG eg aves Seats awe ek — —56 

Single Warps 
10s - —26 Bras ks BS kan oa see see eee 
12s 2614 26s dawietneerne: a: 
14s - 27 NS  o\e- segs cen S aman 36144—37 
16s 27 144—28 ae 
20s . — —29 

Two-ply Warps 

BG ig oo Li oie: Sena Seats _— ae , 248-0" Sad De taal ac nant law erie 314%4—32 
SG ils Fa hee seattle ae ie a ME gs vn ake ve dens oe — —33 
MN ecbade ee esuw ko cwek 2614—27 IE epee a cas la\5 ono calerae 3414—35 
NEE <3: 8 vip ak wig six e peieas 27 —27% 40s-2 ordinary .......... 43 —44 
RENEE eNelsiaralpkne oie ain Bake 2714%4—28 LSS ee ee eee — —l 
SEPMIED tet: ain. ap teng lane Rate aatan — —29 NS sista: 5. Kite ee Os Seidiara — —57 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 22-23c; White, 24-25c. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

Rte ae ih nra le gia sauce dl carale ee 24 —24%% 22s ....... SO eee - 29 
SN ed Gra hag sh atelier tau 24144—25 22s (silver Jaeger) —3!] 
ES ig ak a8 a Rve a Ketan eee A eR BI had coe gt Wine orga, ase — 291%, 
ere Di sik s:n0'se deine s eee WN sto hpi nike nio's. Gosia 0 
SNA eee 26 —26% 30s tying in............31%—32 
EN otra ecg WL elas th casters whe — —27 30s extra quality........34 34% 
Mare nis Oop wag emia ees wok — —28 ON? Gi esewis GAUelnaes cant 42 —43 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
6 rik x gigs wean ee nee 39 —40 RR ia Fini os bind sie avecles Oe) 
308-2 44 —45 RE a che ard Sa ara 61 65 
PERSE REECE 46 —47 MN ect omen aaees 70 —T75 
RE ara tare anime ce ecarctere lacie 50 —5l Pete tdi a klar arts 80 —85 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 87. For staple cotton prices, see page 89. 


at the close of business March 16. 


true that spinners are quoting mate- 
rially lower figures. At the same time 
in spite of the fact that a good many 
spinners have orders on their books 
which will operate their machinery 
for a considerable period, others fore- 
see the end of their orders and are 
more amenable to propositions. One 
selling agent characterized the mar- 
ket as crumbling. This adjective 
would seem to be too strong a one to 
use but it is generally admitted that 
if cotton should not advance from its 
present level, materially, more attrac- 
tive prices will undoubtedly be avail- 
able. 


Complaints About Deliveries 


In spite of the statement made above 
that fast ap- 
proaching the end of their contracts, 
the well-sold condition of 
plainly indicated by the backwardness 
in shipping yarn by many 
Agents this condition to be 
more apparent in weaving yarns than 
in knitting. Although on 
counts of the latter — for instance 
22s and 30s, important spinners are 
behindhanded very decidedly. In cne 
instance one of the largest spinners 
of this type of yarn would not quote 


certain spinners are 
others is 


mills. 
declare 


certain 


show a weakening tendency. It is not on 30s for delivery before May. A 
Singles 
T2R ; 3514 30s ; —45 
l4s . . 36 38s — —48 
lds . —36% 40s wie, - 50 
18s .. Bie ; - —37 50s pee ee DD —56 
ae ‘ —38 60s .. Sieg sr as 65 
24s ; $] (re ..— «75 
28s . ; ee 43 ee a eee em) «85 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
26s-2 57 58 S0s-2 : nh 1 05—1 O8 
SOS sé awarens 59 —63 Singles 
368-2 63 —65 30s wee ee eee 85 
65> ay) oA wie ie Opus eres 65 67 40s : : —88 
458-2 ..10 —T72 50s cece wees em —93 
50s-2 .-tl —T74 60s és —l 03 
60s-2 .80 —83 70s... oe — —117 
70s-2 93 —96 aw —l1 55 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 

Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s ........29 —30 37 —39 26s . ..34 —35 44 —46 
TO siaenew ic 30 —31 38 —4U 30s 36 —38 48 —52 
ere 30%4—31%_ 39 —4l 36s 1] 13 53 —58 
ee 31 —32 40 —42 40s 15 47 55 —60 
SO aa chen es 314%4—32%_ 41 —43 50s 60 —65 
» rare 33 —34 43 —45 60s - 70 75 

Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
40s-2 we @imat Ss 55) =—60 20s-2 42 44 
50s-2 1a ae oe 60 —65 248-2 44 -—46 
Cl) 68 —73 28s-2 46 —A4S8 
NE Orn ais aia te aco fre Ore wer 75 —80 30s-2 48 —52 
CN ik Knees eencerewes 90 —95 368-2 50 —ddb 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 

24s ..........50 —dl 55—56 ie. can 
30s ..........52 —653 58—h9 73 738 — 
ON cb able gies 54 —55 60—61 75 s0 — 
40s ..........— —60 65—66 80 oes 
Mes Wale ea) 65 70—7]) 85 ’ OR: sie 
a area axn 8 — —70 75—76 90 95 — 
60s ..........— —T79 85—86 1 02 107 — 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Bankers Trust Building 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


good deal of dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed by buyers at inability to se- 
cure yarn for prompt delivery be- 
cause of the fact that they have waited 
until they actually were confronted by 
imperative need of material only to 
find they were unable to place orders 
for anything like prompt delivery. 
Buyers Think Yarn High 
These consumers of yarn who have 
based their prices on a lower level 
for their raw material than now ex- 
ists, naturally characterize the yarn 
market as too high, especially if they 
have not covered. Also others who 
are endeavoring to secure business on 
a basis of present yarn costs declare 
the situation to be anomalous. They 
cannot pay present levels they claim 
and secure business based on current 
prices. In one case a manufacturer 
of knitted cloth—not underwear— 
who has been buying a good sized 
quantity of yarn during the last few 
months and who has been figuring on 
taking additional business on this type 
of fabric has come to the conclusion 
that unless he can buy yarn below the 
present level it would be futile for 
him to accept contracts for his pro- 
duct on the available basis today. 
While knitted underwear, at least in 
the north, is moving fairly well for 
spring on which the majority of knit- 
ters are thought to be fairly well cov- 
ered, fall business has not been as 
satisfactory and as a consequence pur- 
chasers of yarn for the future have 
not of late been as heavy. Few 
changes in prices on knitting yarn are 
openly made and yet at the same time 
it is apparent business has been taken, 
particularly on a direct basis, at con- 
cessions from those figures which are 
generally quoted. Orders on 22s cones 
have been accepted as low as 27% 
cents but while the buyer is unwilling 
to pay this figure today, the generally 
quoted price on 22s is 29 cents. The 
knitter claims he cannot afford to pay 
over 27 cents for this count and inti- 
mates he has bought even below this 
figure. Delays in delivery of 22s and 
30s are reported and it is apparent 
that certain spinners will continue to 
adopt a very independent attitude until 
they come somewhat nearer the end of 
the contracts which they have on their 


books. 


Icemorlee Mills Castine Its 


Yarn to Paulson-Linkroum 
The sale of the yarn product of the 
Icemorlee Cotton Mills, Inc., Monroe, 
N. C., has been confined to Paulson, 
Linkroum & Co. Campbell & Van 
Olinda, with headquarters at Utica 
and Ithaca, N. Y., will continue to 
sell this product in New York State 
and the West as representatives of 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 


Appointed Philadelphia Repre- 
sentative 

The National Yarn & Processing 
Co., Rossville, Ga., has appointed 
Stewart McConaghy, 6908 Cresheim 
road Philadelphia, as its Philadelphia 
representative. 


Discuss Control of Waste 
(Continued from page 32) 
were difficult to re-work. One speaker 
objected to bobbin cleaning machines 
on the grounds that they roughened 
the bobbins. Other speakers said on 
this point that roughening would not 
occur if the cylinder of the bobbin 
cleaning machine had the right kind 
of card clothing and if the mechanism 
which held the bobbin against the cyl- 
inder was set properly. Advocates of 
machine cleaning of bobbins 
pointed out that out-of-round bobbins 
were worn to an even diameter by 
passing through the machine and 
thereby made true running. The last 
speaker made the point that if spin- 
ners were required to cut or pull 
waste off of speeder bobbins it was 
very difficult to determine exactly the 
amount of waste from this 
whereas the amount of speeder bobbin 
waste could be accurately checked 
when all speeder bobbins were machine 
cleaned and the waste from the ma- 

chine weighed. 

The last question up for discussion 
was that of keeping a recard of lap 
waste. Advocates of checking against 
the amount made by each spinner 
seemed to be in the majority as op 
posed to merely keeping a record on 
the lap waste for the whole spinning 
room. 

After the 
and spinners and their guests gathered 
for a dutch luncheon at the Henry 
Grady Hotel. 





also 


source 


discussion, the carders 


Fall River Fights for Higher 
Tax Assessment 

Fat. River, Mass.—The first step 
by the City of Fall River to prevent 
the placing of a valuation of $14 per 
spindle on mill property here was 
taken early in the week, when Acting 
City Solicitor Severin M. Lamarre 
filed in superior court at Taunton ex 
ceptions to a recent decision by Tax 
Commissioner Fred T. Field. The 
Commissioner found in favor of the 
Parker and Hargraves mills in their 
petition for abatements, and a refund 
of $82,670 must be made to the mills 
if the decision is upheld. 

This award was for the 1921 and 
1922 taxes and the mills now 
pending a petition for abatement of 
their 1923 taxes, which, if granted on 
the basis of $14 per spindle, will re- 
quire the city to refund an additional 
$37,160. 

The $14 per spindle basis estab- 
lished by Commissioner Field as fair 
is $10 less than the valuation placed 
on mill property by the assessors in 
recent years. The Parker and Har- 
graves mills refused to be a party to 
the settlement arranged with other 
mills in 1924. 

The petitions for abatement of city 
taxes as assessed against the Charlton, 
Osborn, Barnard and Lincoln mills 
for 1926, are to be heard by the com- 
missioners of Bristol county, starting 
April 14. 


have 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 








VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 
of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


PLUSH HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 20s 
MASON SPINNING 20s to 30s 
YARNS COLORS & TWISTS 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 











JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 











Manufacturers of 
GATE Superior Quality 


CONES 
tne wee iT E KNITTING YARN raed isfaction 


217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 





SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70's 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 
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"YARNS: 
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SUPERIOR 


ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’°S DYED 
YARN MIL it n2ien 
ingle 
and Ply AIR DRIED 





Monbo, N. C. 
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Samples — Gladly! 


You may have heard about Bel- 
mont Yarns. Why not go a step 
further and see what they are— 
how they behave on your knitting 
frames or in the loom—into what 
kind of fabric they make up. 


tee 


58s and 60s Combed Peelers 
Single and Ply 


For Mercerizing and Weaving We repeat—samples gladly! 
These yarns— made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 
how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
—are, in every sense, “Superior.” 










BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


+ BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
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SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 1500000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
GEN: SALES MGR: 
450 FOURTH HAVE - NEW YORK. + PHONES! HSHLAND 3930-31-32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Spinners in Strong Position 





Illustrated in Steadiness of Prices Although Easier Trend 
Develops in Raw Material 


PHILADELPHIA 
IRMNESS of yarn prices, and this 
now includes combed which here- 
tofore had been lagging, is one of the 
prominent characteristics of the mar- 
ket, it being more particularly notice- 
able during the last week because of 
an easier trend in raw cotton and also 
in view of the unsustained demand for 
carded yarns from manufacturers. 
Slowing down of business since the 
January period of activity to the 
February and March slightly less 
active basis has had no apparent effect 
upon spinners, as steadiness of quota- 
tions has been unbroken during the 
present month and this has been ap- 
parent during the present week. Al- 
though cotton has been easier and 
yarn demand spotty, spinners’ asking- 
prices are unchanged during the last 
two weeks and dealers here report that 
it is difficult to locate, any who are 
willing to accept lower priced bids. 
This attitude is made possible by 
the amount of forward orders now on 
their books, spinners at the present 
time not being in immediate need of 
new business to keep their machinery 
engaged and therefore are not inclined 
to take lower bids until this becomes 
imperative, which will not be for sev- 
eral weeks, possibly a month as an 
average, varying from carded weav- 
ing yarn spinners who may have only 
a small amount of forward business in 
hand to certain combed yarn spinners 
who state their mills are well sold 
ahead for the next ten to twelve 
weeks. At present the latter are 
receiving a relatively better request 
both from mercerizers and from 
weavers than is apparent in demand 
for carded qualities. 
Mercerizing Twist Sold 

For the first time in several months 
it may be stated that sizable quanti- 
ties of two-ply combed yarns have 
been bought in this market, going to 
mercerizers, who have been out of 
the market for months so far as gray 
varn purchases of large size in the 
Philadelphia market are concerned 
While business this week of this char- 
acter has not been of exceptionally 
large volume several sales of fair size, 
larger than have been made for more 
than three months, have been reported 
this week. Except one or two counts, 
two-ply yarns for mercerizing and 
weaving purposes are continuing their 
tendency toward greater firmness and 
fair sized quantities of 58s-2 were sold 
this week at 62c comparing with 58c 
paid less than a month ago. The 62c 
price is the top so far paid this year. 
Others who specialize in weaving 
yarns state they have recently sold this 
count as high as 65c. ; 

While this represents an advance of 
four cents in this count within a com- 
paratively short period there are many 
who are predicting further advances 
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in combed within the near 
future, based largely upon the fact 
during the early weeks of this year | 
they had declined to a level where 
they were selling for cost or less in 
several counts, such as in 40s-2 at 
times. Now that spinners of these 
qualities have been booking business 
more actively they are unwilling to 
go on taking orders on this unprofit- 
able basis. Taking into consideration 
the advance to date in combed yarns 
important spinners state their margin 
is still small and for this reason, tak- 
ing into consideration the fact demand 
is continuing to expand, they predict 
those qualities will reach a_ higher 
level than is now quoted. 


yarns 


Carded Yarns Unchanged 

Steadiness in carded yarn quota- 
tions is apparent although there is 
less of a tendency to advance than is 
apparent in combed yarns. Spinners 
quote ordinary quality weaving yarns 
on the basis of 29¢ to 3Ic for 20s-2 
warps and 35c to 37c for 30s-2 warps, 
little change in these being noted dur- 
ing the present month, yarns not fol- 
lowing flucuations of the raw material 
markets during this period to any 
marked degree. This has become so 
noticeable many believe that for the 
immediate future the influence of cot- 
ton on yarn prices will be less of a 
factor than is ordinarily the case with 
demand being expected to play a rela- 
tively greater part in making yarn 
price changes. The fair request for 
yarns such as we have seen during 
the last month and a half, while less 
active than was reported during the 
first month of the year, it is evidently 
of sufficient volume t6 keep spinners 
in an independent position. 

While spinners are quoting the 
above prices for speculative weaving 
counts in carded qualities it ‘is still 
apparent dealers here are willing to 
sell at considerably lower figures, but 
no lower than they were quoting on 
the same yarns two weeks ago. In 
other words dealers have left the same 
differential between their selling prices 
and figures that spinners were quoting 
them on these yarns as was apparent 
before the recent easier trend in raw 
cotton became noticeable. For example 
dealers here report sales of 20s-2 
warps of ordinary quality at 28c and 
slightly lower and 30s-2 warps at 34c 
with several stating that on an offer 
of size they would undoubtedly go 
lower to secure the business. This 
trend of dealers cutting commissions 
is developing into a question that 
many believe will have to be faced by 
varn dealers in the near future unless 
undesirable results are wanted. 







Dealers not only are faced with this 
factor of commission cutting but with 
another problem often lost sight of, 
the lower price of the commodity they | 
are selling as compared with most 
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of Quality 


Sometimes we lose a big: order. 


Customer says, to meet 
afford 
to pay the slight difference 


oo 5 
competition he cant 


for CANNON QUALITY. 


But invariably his business 
returns to us 1n greater volume 
than before, which means but 


one thing: 


Cheaper yarn does not 

necessarily lower the 

cost of the finished 
product. 


ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago 
Chattanooga 
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Utica, N. Y. 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Ctreet, Toronto, 2, Canada 





Standard 






parison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standard 


ercerized Yarn 


© 
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Balkless 


National Yarns are easy going in 
knitting machine or loom. Their 
strength and smoothness keep trouble 
at a safe distance. Operatives like 
them. 











Specify National Yarns. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 


New York Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
366 Broadway Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
S. C. Hoffman, O. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shuitz, 
712 North 5th St. 











308 Chestnut St. 





McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 


Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 





Representative for U. S. 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued i 


years since the war. Many houses 
here although they sell as many 
pounds of yarn as last year will have 
a net income from this business 30 
to 40% lower, due to the severe 
decline in the average price of yarns 
they are selling. Commission houses 
that last year had an average selling 
price of 50c a pound will not average 
over 35c this year according to present 
indications and this means commission 
on this business will be proportion- 
ately less. Dealers are compelled to 
study just where, if any place, they 
will be able to cut overhead to offset 
this decline in their income. 


Dalles and Weaker 


Medium and Coarse Count Carded 
Yarns Weakest 

Boston.—Demand has suffered a 
further contraction in nearly all 
parts of the cotton yarn market and 
has been encouraged by the weakness 
that developed in cotton futures at the 
end of last week. Concessions of 
about “ec per pound on medium and 
coarse count carded yarns have had 
no other effect than to cause buyers 
to wait for lower prices. Combed 
and fine count carded yarns are rela- 
tively the firmest in price, but recent 
advances on combed and mercerized 
yarns have tended to restrict demand. 

The majority of spinners continue 
to hold prices firmly, and there are 
indications that much of the weakness 
on medium and coarse count carded 
yarns is due to cut commissions or 
short selling. While a further sub- 
stantial decline in cotton futures could 
hardly fail to be followed by weaken- 
ing of carded yarn prices, this would 
not necessarily be the case with 
combed yarn prices, for even at the 
recent advance the latter are relatively 
low as compared with recent and cur- 
rent prices of premium cottons 





Beating Southern Competition 

One of the most interesting recent 
developments in the market for 23s 
carded tire yarns and coarser count 
carded weaving yarns has been the 
competition of a large New England 
cloth mill for such business at prices 
substantially lower than those of 
southern spinners for similar yarn. 
For instance, this mill is estimated to 
to be turning out around a million Ibs. 
a week of 23s carded tire yarn and 
is still offering such varn breaking 
82 Ibs. at 29c; for a yarn of as high 
breaking strength there are few south- 
ern mills who will sell for less than 
31¢, and there are few —_ will sell 
a 75 lb. 23s at less than 29%. South- 
ern mill costs are supposed to average 
about 4c a Ib. less than New England 
costs on such yarn. As this cloth mill 
is selling 8s and other coarse counts 
at prices relatively as low as the 23s 
it must be assumed that some new 
method of cutting costs has been dis- 
covered, or that the management is 
willing to net a substantial loss for 
the sake of keeping its spindles 
running. 
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Good Wastes Scarce 





Best Comber, Strip, Fly Strong— 
Comber Exports at 1414 

Boston.—Wastes that are in de- 
mand in the local market are scarce 
and additional supply in bulk seems 
uncertain. Comber is in the lead but 
all good spinnable stocks are being 
helped by the shortage in this com- 
modity. Good threads for machining, 
both white and colored, foreign and 





domestic, are also in small accumula- 
tions while the demand for wiping 
wastes continues good. There is at 





this time a strong railroad demand 
and a steady market seems ahead for 
this class of material. White cop for 
shoddying is also firmer and is likely 
to move up as this material 
garnetted is often used as a substitute 
for comber. In _ bedding 
outlook is brighter. 
brings good business so far as volume 
is concerned. Picker and fly are 
firmer. Demand for soiled 


On current market a consumer 
would have to pay at least 13%c and 
if there were 50 bales of this commod- 
ity lying around loose there would be 


half a dozen prospective dealer buyers. | 


Export demand continues good. Said 
one concern “We are 
of our comber.” The Continental 
market is apparently willing to pay 
higher prices than the English. The 
Manchester price limit is 14'%c de- 
livered while one or two exporting 
‘ouses are offering the material at 
she. 

The entire market headed 
for better conditions. There is a sur- 
prising scarcity of good materials and 
as cotton has been used in large quan- 
tities it is to be inferred that many 
mills, particularly in the South, are 
using inferior grades. Some of the 
picker in the dirt is only fit for dump- 
ing it is said. Any attempt to willow 
such material shows an 85% loss. 


seems 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber .... ccc cee 121%4,—13 ke. 
oO ae 10%—11 Ke. 
Egyptian comber .......... 11 —11%e. 
Choice willowed fly........ 5144— 6c 
Choice willowed picker..... %— 4%e 
a aR 13 —14 
Linters (mill run) ........ 4 — 4l%ec 
Spoolers (single) ......... 9 — 9K 
Wme Weite COB 6.ccccccccces 9 —10« 


Immense Power Plant Planned 
near Columbia, S. C. 

Corumpra, S. C.—One of the big- 
gest hydro-electric plants in America, 
will be built on Saluda River, 10 miles 
west of Columbia by the Lexington 
Water Power Co., backed by the Bar- 
stow interests. The plant will cost 
$20,000,000, will produce 200,000 horse 
power, and will take several years to 
construct, employing over 2,000 peo- 
ple. The project calls for a dam a 
mile and one-half long, impounding a 
lake large enough to withstand any 
drouth. The lake will be 30 miles 
long and at the greatest width, it will 
be 14 miles. The lake will be twice 
the size of Lake George in New York 
State, it is said. 


when | 


stocks the | 
The spring usually | 


and oily | 
cards from woolen mills is very slow. | 


exporting most | 
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O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ‘ne none 


AND NUMBERS 



















INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS_— knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 











COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

























DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 















SELL. DIRECT 

























Reem 922, Webster Bidg. 


ORSWELL MILLS _ Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


327 Se. LaSalle St., Chicage 


















MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {",Wetten wie) wa sme 

















JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA MEW YORE 





CHICAGO 












EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Cotton Steadies Below 14e. 


Trade Buying Helps to Absorb Contracts on Declines—Some 
Hedging, but No General Selling Pressure South 





HE reactionary trend which de- 
veloped in the cotton market fol- 
lowing the advance to the 15c level 
tor December contracts at the begin- 
ning of this month, seemed to gather 
headway as prices worked lower and 
at the low point of early this week, 
May sold at 13.62 and December at 
14.07, representing reactions of 
nearly a cent a pound from recent 
high levels. The volume of offerings 
subsided at these figures and there 
were rallies on covering, but bearish 
or reactionary sentiment remained 
much in evidence, and the volume of 
business tapered off sufficiently on the 
bulges to suggest a continued lack of 
confidence in values pending the de- 
velopment of new crop prospects. 
There has been some falling off in 
spot demand, and the decline in fu- 
tures would naturally tend to encou- 
rage procrastination of buying in 
other departments of the trade. Up 
to the close of Wednesday, however, 
there had been nothing to indicate 
any general weakening of the south- 
ern spot situation. On the contrary 
most reports reaching here from the 
South claimed that the basis was 
steady with holders showing no par- 
ticular nervousness. It is probable 
that there has been a little hedging 
against cotton previously held without 
such protection, and there were ru- 
mors that in some cases spinners 
were reselling, or withdrawing price 
fixing orders. Trade interests, how- 
ever, were credited with buying a 
good many of the contracts liquidated. 
Considerable interest seemed to be 
taken in the probable showing of the 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
Mar. 10 High Low Mar. 16 Change 








Mared: kiccesss 13.95 14.05 18.51 13.8 —.12 
BOR “ssccenase 14.00 14.00 13.76 13.89 —.11 
MAG ccccsocess 14.06 14.16 13.62 13.95 —.19 
TURBO covcccccee 14.13 14.13 13.83 13.97 —.16 
PO. cosccrceve 14.21 14.33 13.75 14.10 —.11 
August ..cccce 14.28 14.28 13.93 14.17 —.11 
September ... 14.40 14.42 13.98 14.24 —.16 
October .nccce 14.37 14.48 13.92 14.26 —.11 
November .... 14.41 14.41 14.20 14.32 —.09 
December .... 14.53 14.64 14.07 14.43 —.19 
January ...... 14.52 14.66 14.11 14.48 —.09 
~ ° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, March 11.... 14.20 14.00 = cccce 
Saturday, March 12. 14.20 e060 weaves 
Monday, March 14 14.00 13.75 ei 
uesday, March 15. 14.05 13.75 7.51d 
Wednesday, Mar. 16 14.10 13.95 7.5Sd 
hursday, Mar. 17 14.00 13.78 7.64d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Mar. 16 week year 
Galveston . es 13.90 496, 456 
New Orleans ewes 13.95 
MORERO  vcccccnececces 13.45 
avannah pease 13.84 77, 
Norfolk oo 13.88 104, 822 
ee 14.10 230, 894 3 
fouston .... dees 13.90 $11, 440 646, 337 
MTD. cvccccsceses 13.63 104,340 85,614 
femphis ........ 13.25 232,194 291,916 
. Louis... 12.75 8,723 16,037 
Little Rock ‘ 13.30 46, 608 58, 456 


- if weather conditions are as favor- 
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report of the Census Bureau on gin- 
nings for the season. This report is 
scheduled for publication on Monday 
and ‘will furnish a basis for calcula- 
tion as to the probable end-season 
carryover. Individual ideas as to the 
showing of the figures range from 
about 1734 to 18% million bales, and 
the market is probably discounting a 
report of 18 million. Judging from 
current comment it is also discounting 
a decrease of not over 10% in the 
acreage planted, but is inclined to 
anticipate a reduction of between 20 
and 25% in the use-of fertilizers on 
cotton this year. On the basis of 
these figures, we hear it assumed that 
there may be a reduction of about 
10% in the yield of cotton per acre 
able this year as last, which with a 
reduction of 10% in acreage would 
work out a crop expectancy of about 
14% million bales. It remains to be 
seen whether these ideas as to fertil- 
izer and acreage will stand the test 
of time, but if so, it is not unlikely 
that the trade will accept 1414 mil- 
lion bales as a point of departure for 
reckoning new crop prospects, revis- 
ing the figures either way as may 
seem necessary to meet weather con- 
ditions as they develop during the 
season. 

Wednesday’s closing quotations in 
the leading spot markets of the coun- 
try are shown in the following table, 
with the usual comparisons : 


Market Mar. 9 Mar. 16 Chge. Lst. Yr. Sales 
Galveston ..... 14.10 13.909 —20 18.85 6,071 
New Orleans .. 14.10 13.95 —15 18.23 17,64 
TEGUEIS  .o ccncace 13.50 13.45 —5 17.75 257 
Savannah ..... 13.99 13.84 —15 18.16 1.598 
Norfolk weoeee 14.00 13.88 —12 18.50 3,580 
New York...... 14.25 14.10 —15 19.30 4,550 
Augusta ....... 13.81 13.63 —18 18.06 1, 960 
Memphis ...... 13.50 13.25 —25 18.50 20,775 
St. Laulsccicss 13.25 12.75 —50 18.50 

Houston ...... 14.00 13.90 10 18.70 18, 841 
Sr 13.20 13.05 —15 18.05 44,238 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 

WHI GRADES 


fem- Mont- Au- Aver- 

Dallas phis gomery gusta age 

a emateg aS 1.50t 1.75¢ 1.25t .90t 1.39t 
1.50¢ .100f .75t 1.15f 
1.27 .75¢ .63f .91T 
.75¢ .50t .50t .65f 


1.00° 1.00% 1.00% .94° 
2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
SRSA ceccess ee 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.27° 
Geos toccceses 4.75° 4.50% 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW, TINGED 
ie cose awe tae 7 a6... "0° .o° 
a 1.00° 1.25* 1.00° 1.00° 99° 
Me enc ak neces 2.25° 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.10° 
eR i xe scc 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
eee 4.75° 4.75%$ 4.75° 4.75° 4.60° 
Die 
YELLOWISTAINED 
G.M 2.00° 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.04° 
a 250° 3.00°$2.50° 2.50° 2.51° 
3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 
BLUEJSTAINED 
| Seer 2.00* 3.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 
BUF. kc ccccsons, tee Bae Se De aes 
Biss neencenss 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60° 


* Off middling. 
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It Registers— 


A fabric made with Quissett Yarns 
invariably registers. Discerning buy- 
ers are attracted by its feel and the 
evenness of its dyeing. 


‘There is no mistaking the stellar 
part yarns play in the salability of 
a knit or woven fabric. They are 
responsible for the finer points 
which the buyer instinctively seeks 
out. 


Quissett Yarns are back of many 
fabric successes. They are definite 
aids in putting a product ‘out 
front’ and keeping it there. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pies. 


Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SL-DIGGLE 


JOHUNSTON BLDG- 
MANAGER N-C 


CHARLOTTE 





- SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
ieee —o TRADE 
Vy 
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NSS" CAROLINA 





Made especially “a Ladies’ Fine Gauge Pas 0a 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. . 
Selling Agent, P. L. ens Sadieneian Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
























Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 


| 

} 

| ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 
The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, 


High Grade— Maule Spun 


10-50% Wool Content 





RHODE ISLAND 









WINTHROP COTTON YARN CO. 


Taunton, Mass. 









THE J. R. MONTGOMERY COQ. W!NDsOR Locks, conn. 


MERCERIZE NSS 


COTTON YARNS sta ‘he high 
NOVELTY YARNS Sopcie Bourette and 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and = Silk. 


COTTON WARPS Spocie and. Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 
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QUALITY FIRST | 

American Thread Company | 
YARNS 

James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 






Thewm.#.]_ C)R TM ER’ S sonsco. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


—For All Purposes— 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps | 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS { 





LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


oe Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flanssils —= Visanemeiae — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & cook, Be 
66-72 Leonard St. W YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 
and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 





L. T. IVES CO. 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 










C. MOORE & CO. miner 
; Manufacturers of SPOOLER TAPE SPECIAL 
Twines, Threads and Yarns wwierne 
Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order KNIT GOODS “SPECIALTY Co. | 
506 Market Street, Phila. CHICOPEE FALLS, | 
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Cotton—Continued 


Covering Old Commitments 





Less Demand for Low Grades— 
Bright Cottons Are Scarcer 
Mempuis, TeENN., Mar. 14.—De- 

mand for low grade cottons is less ac- 
tive, but bright low grades are keenly 
sought and are increasingly hard to 
find in sizable lots and to buy. Inch 
and better bright low grades lead the 
demand. Sales totaling 26,175 bales 
were reported, against 40,625 bales the 
previous week. Shippers say they are 
booking little new business, because of 
differences in price ideas, although in- 
quiry is fairly good; the inference to 
be drawn is that covering on old com- 
mitments, some of which reach 
through the season, is still underway, 
although it is progressing in more 
leisurely fashion. Selling pressure, 
usual just ahead of planting time, is 
missing and it is the consensus of 
opinion here that it will not now 
develop. 

Current receipts are adding little to 
the supply of desirable cotton and 
while they do not go begging demand 
is far from brisk. Harvesting is not 
yet complete but nearly so. Recent 
ginnings are not only heavily colored, 
but are trashy since cleaning before 
ginning is practiced to only a negli- 
gible extent in this territory. The un- 
sold stock here is now down to 78,500 
bales and is nearly as small as it was 
at this time in 1925; the unsold stcck 
at this time last year was 123,000 
bales. Buyers of low grades are more 
discriminating as to staple than they 
have been heretofore this season; in 
fact, early in the season staple, if the 
grade was low, was hardly considered. 

Eight cents is about the lowest price 
now being paid for any kind of cot- 
ton; much better cotton sold at one 
time at 6 to 6%c. Some sales of strict 
middling full 11%” at 17c., are re- 
ported. Other sales at the following 
prices are reported: Low middling, 
bright, 114” at 14c., strict good ordi- 
nary to low middling 1%” at ric., 
low and strict low middling, grays and 
blues, 11%” at 10!4c., ordinary, blue 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
March 12 March 5 
13.61 13.74 
13.50 13.50 


10 markets average..........+. 

Memphis . .ccccccccccccsoccersce 
Premium Staples 

First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 

Grade Strict Middling Prices steady 





EE Ganda taanGRKah Sdn 5 25 060SuE tb eeweees 16% @l17c 
I en 19% @ 20c 
1 \%-in nominal 23 @24c 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week week before 
Memphis total....... 26,175 40,625 31,225 
F. o. b. included.. 18,375 27,025 22,775 
10 markets.....cccce 133,996 155, 270 160, 842 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Net receipts........ 15,515 10,617 5,454 
Gross receipts...... 61,601 38,475 34,448 
Total since Aug. 1, 

BEE cccccccccccccce 693, 266 683, 965 400, 228 
Shipments ......... 74,270 38,315 41,051 
Total since Aug. 1.. 1,747,417 1,342,862 1,110,215 
Total stock......0. - 244,141 295,484 71, 461 
Increase for week.. %12,869 160 6,603 


Unsold stk in hands 
of Memphis factors 78,500 Sevevs 
Decrease for week.. 8,500 a wneee 


od 


*Decrease. 


and trashy, '11@” at 9c., strict good 
ordinary, 11/16”, blue and trashy, at 
10c., middling 1” at 14%c., strict low 
middling 1” at 13c. An interior point 
reports sale of a crop lot, grading or- 
dinary to strict middling at 15'4c. 
Field work made little further prog- 
ress, owing to unfavorably wet 
weather. Torrential rains occurred 
Friday and Saturday, over the terri- 
tory within a radius of about 200 miles 
of Memphis. Streams are out of banks. 
Many low lands are under water. 


Domestic Staples Steady 


Decline of Approximately a Cent 
in Egyptians 

Boston, Mar. 16—The moderate 
decline in the futures market has 
resulted in but slight change in flat 
prices of premium and extra staple 
domestic cottons, but the Egyptian 
market has taken an independent drop 
with Sak. showing the greatest weak- 
ness and the November option declin- 
ing I1O points. 

There has been a moderate demand 
for domestic staples with chief atten- 
tion centered on low middling and 
strict low middling grades of 1 1/16 
to 1 3/16 in. cottons. It has’ been 
possible to pick up small lots 25 to 50 
points below prices of a week ago, but 
the higher grades remain as firm as 
ever and leading shippers are holding 
basis firmly on all grades and lengths. 
Improved demand for combed and fine 
count carded yarns and cloths may not 
be reflected in the cotton market for 
some time, owing to the fact that the 
majority of mills are well covered. 

While the decline in Egyptians was 
helped along by the weakened position 
of the domestic futures market it 
really represented a natural reaction 
from the recent speculative movement 
in Alexandria. It had been felt for 
some weeks that Sak. was unwarran- 
tedly high, particularly new crop Sak., 
and the greater decline in new crop 
seems to confirm this. At the decline 
there has been a moderate increase in 
domestic demand for both Sak. and 
Uppers, and there has also been a little 
buying of Pima cottons on a basis of 
39c for No. 2s, this being a decline of 
1c. Reports from Arizona are to the 
effect that about 50,000 acres of Pima 
will be planted this season. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 


DIE MR cain ccvc anes coe 174tolSec. 18%4tol9%e. 
1 1/16 in. to \% In...... 18 tol9ec. 19 to20c. 
a Ok ae 18%tol9%ec. 19%4to2W%e. 
OTN Gascascucencscics 21 to2lye. 22 to22Wgc. 
Wh Madan tdcccnesstscect< 25 to26c. 27 to28e. 


Basis on N. Y. May 13.94c. 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Apr.-May shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 2634c off Ic, 
Medium Uppers, 2034c, off 7c, from 
Mar. 9. They report closing prices 
Mar. 16 on the Alexandria exchange 
‘as follows: Apr. Uppers $18.39, off 
g3c. May Sak. $25.70, off $1.01 from 
Mar. 9. 
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“From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 


Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
G& PROCESSING Co. 


General Office i 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


16s to 80s 


Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production. 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DAVID WHITEHURST THOS. S. TULEY 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. Cc. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 





Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 
SATE SEE RR SRADRR SAE FAC NR Sen AE 





ML TEE AIR RI RS ARNE 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: wasten-= Geoffr +f Mathen, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 69 Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Ca mabe ll & Van O'Lin da, 1023 James Bldg. 





HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


FOUNDED 1836 
Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


= 





FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


MOHAIR 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 
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P. O. Station “E” 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 








Maanexit 


FINE WOOLEN 2 
ee weoino Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. | 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & C J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHES eae ST. 308 CHESTN ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


——— 


Incorporated 1904 


WOOLEN 
AND 
MERINO 
YARNS 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


— 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Rockwell Woolen Co. | 


Leominster, Mass. | 


Manufacturers of 
wooue®s YARNS 
and MERINO 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
Ve 


Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 
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Firm Though Slow 


Market For Tops 


Business in Half Blood at $1.25 
and in Some Fine at $1.35— 
Noils Continue Inactive 

Boston.—The wool top situation is 
exceptionally quiet. Topmakers cannot 
force business unless they are willing 
to cut prices to cost or below. This 
they will not do. The stable wool 
market imparts a fair measure of con- 
fidence to the independent combers. 
Most of them are willing to take % 
blood tops at $1.25 and some will take 
fine tops at $1.35 although at least one 
large combing establishment is not 
willing to do business in domestic fine 
tops under $1.37%. Some sample 
orders covering a number of grades 
have been placed during the week and 
there has also been some new business 
placed in ™% blood and average %s 
blood tops. The Bradford market con- 
tinues to rise, 4 blood, 34s blood and 
14 blood all being up % penny for 
the week and reaching the high price 
level of the year. Domestic quota- 
tions following this market are un- 
changed for the week. 

Mills are buying very spottily in the 
noil market. This hand-to-mouth pur- 
chasing makes it all the more neces- 
sary that manufacturers should keep 
in close touch with the various market 
reports in which the quotations on the 
various materials are kept up to date. 
There is no trend to noils at this time. 
Increasing output points to easier 
prices which however may not be 
made if larger business comes in to 
woolen manufacturers. Medium noils 
are not in large accumulation. Stocks 
of fine and ™% blood noils held by all 
dealers in the United States as of 
Dec. 31 amounted to 2,116,000 Ibs. 
while stocks of 1% bloods, sos and 
46s, were much smaller at 558,000 Ibs. 

America is reported as showing 
little more interest in fine noils in the 
Bradford market. Choice fine have 
advanced I penny per pound 

* * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 
 F"*ES eae (64-66s) $1.37-$1.38 
OL Ee eae 1.60- 1.65 
Half-blood ...... . . (60-628) 1,.25- 1.27 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.15— 1.17 
Aver. % blood. . (56s) 1.07- 1.09 
Low ®% hblood......(52-F#s) 1,.02-— 1.03 
High \% blood......... (50s) 94- .95 
RC ss4s digi aula iis eid aoa Sees i 87- 88 
fe alts tar iy sd. 0 casts Sal da & Wace ee ce g0- 82 
MEN Stadia oid asa anaes Galera erate .7T7- 78 
NU Sodas diane arn ok wiglere-wia ean 80- 81 

Tops—Bradford 
URN etic ache aca ace gta doe latae (70s) 54d 
| ES a ree (648) 49d 
BIIOED fh ar aig emcee se cace (60s) 45d 
Peait-Diond, lOW ....cccess (58s) 42d 
Three-eighths blood (56s) 35d 
GuOrter-DI9ed sec ccscccs (50s) 274d 
Crose-bred .... 20.00.0000. . (468) 2114d 

Notis— Boston 
Ne ire Sek sie Gib bha, wie A’ aie $.78- $.82 
US SRA ee aaa ot2~ «10 
De. See ee ee .638- .65 
ee .60- (#2 
Ue. OR er ee 57- .58 
OS ee 58—- .55 
Dn MS aicis ara alk faked Kae e686 .50- .51 
ts nec te a oA ta sei wise Io as .48- 50 
hs tie ancl ea nk inten S706. 4s 45- 41 


WORSTED YARNS 





What About Yarn Rebating? 





= 
First Effects of New Selling Terms—Rebates Result in Volume 
Business 


PHILADELPHIA 
A> was announced in these columns 
several weeks ago two of the 
largest spinners of outerwear yarns 
established new selling terms for their 
yarns. One of these, S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., besides other new 
clauses in the contract, specified they 
would, upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a contract and acceptance of 
delivery and other terms by the man- 
ufacturer, make a rebate of two and 
a half cents a pound under the amount 
named as the price of the yarn in the 
contract. In other words, where a 
knitter placed a contract for 100,000 
Ibs. of knitting yarns at $1.221% and 
the entire amount was delivered in the 
specified time then the spinner would 
make the manufacturer a rebate of 
two and a half cents a pound. 
Saving Is Considerable 
In this manner the manufacturer 
would secure the 100,000 lbs. of yarn 
at $1.20 or two and a half cents lower 
than many of their competitors. The 
other spinner putting new terms into 
effect, is reported to have placed a re- 
bate clause in their new contract, the 
principle being the same but with de- 
tails slightly varying from that of the 
Fleisher Company. The second spin- 
ner will make rebates varying from 
one to five cents a pound depending 
upon the amount called for in the con- 
tract, from one to 500,000 Ibs. For 
example, should a knitter buy 100,000 
Ibs. and this contract be completed ac- 
cording to terms called for, the buyer 
would then receive from the spinner a 
check for an amount equal to a cent 
a pound on the amount of yarn called 
for in this order. Should the contract 
call for 200,000 lbs. then the rebate 
would be two cents a pound. 
New terms have been in force for 
several weeks and although this is not 
long enough to obtain complete and 


the eventual effects so far as the entire 
trade, is concerned, it has been pos- 
sible to see what has been done in this 
short a time and this may give some 
idea as to what the eventual effect 
upon spinners will be. During the 
weeks these new terms have been in 
existence it has been reported the 
larger spinners making such rebates 
have been booking what the trade 
terms volume business. In other 
words, the largest consumers of knit- 
ting yarns in the country seem to be 
pleased with the new arrangement and 
believe they see in it an opportu- 
nity to save themselves considerable 
money within a year on their yarn 
purchases. 

It can readily be seen why this is 
true. Should a knitter place a con- 
tract for 100,000 lbs. and accept de- 
livery, etc., on this they would be en- 
titled to a cent a pound rebate or 
$1,000. Now suppose the manufac- 
turer needs additional yarn. Spinners 
making this rebate believe the chances 
are they would receive the second or- 
der this particular manufacturer 
would place, as if this was placed with 
the same spinner, for example, an- 
other 100,000 Ibs. then they would be 
entitled to a rebate of two cents a 
pound not only on the second 100,000 
Ibs. but on the first as well. In other 
words, he would receive from the 
spinner upon completion of the second 
contract a check for $3,000, the incen 
tive being, according to such spinners, 
for the manufacturer to place the bus- 
iness where this will mean the most to 
them financially, other factors being 
equal. 


Rebates and Volume 


Tt may from this that a 
knitter of large size, for example, one 


be seen 


consuming 500,000 lbs. of yarn from 
June to June could by taking advan- 
tage of these terms receive at the end 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (366)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s8)..... 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-268, 14 bld. (46-48s).. 1.20-1.26 
2-26s to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s)..... 1.30-1.35 


2-30s to 2-328, 14 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.374 


2-328, 14 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.374-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (56e)............. 1.40-1.45 
2-260, 3 bid. (56e)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-368, % bid. (56s)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s).......... 1.65-1.70 
2-366, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-408, 4 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.75-1.80 
2-50s. high 44 bid. (64s)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.00-2.05 
Bie, Be ike 606 6 cesvsice 2.65-2.70 


French System 


20s, high % bid. (50s)..... . 1.45-1.50 
20s, % bid. (56s)...... . 1.45-1.50 
30s, % bid. (56s)...... . 1.55-1.60 
30s, % bid. (60s)...... . 1.70-1.75 
40s, 4 bid. (60-648)............ 1.85-1.90 
SOa, (6-708)... 0 eens o-+- 2.10-2.15 
UN ea kiecce cones escmecas 2.70-2.75 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s low %4 bid. (448) 1.10-1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s 4 bid. (50:)......7.229-1.25 


iw 


2-268, 14 bid. (50s).... ..-.-1,284§-1.3 
2-300, 14 bid. (50s).....-. .. cee 1.32}-1.35 
2-208, 8% bid. (568s)....... ...-. 1.40-1.45 
2-20s, % bid. (60s)....... - 1.70-1.7 
French Spun Merino White 
308, SO-BO..65.scescoes PP oe 
30s, 60-40... Se hudenaees 1 42-1.45 
308, 79-30.....- iia caalaein 59 
Se, BOBO... occ cv ccccvcsccesees 1.65-1.7 


ee __.._ | | es 
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of the year a rebate of $25,000 ac- 
cording to the selling terms of one of 
these spinners. They therefore, and it 
may be stated that several other spin- 
ners are ready to admit this, believe 
that such a manufacturer, other things 
being equal, will give a large share of 
their business in yarns to the spinners 
making such rebates in order to save 
themselves as much = as 
through means of the rebate. There 
are now many in the trade who pre- 
dict, and see in actual sales that have 
been made since these new terms have 
been in effect, that they will result in 
large, volume business going to such 
spinners more so than in the past. 
At the same time it should be re- 
membered that smaller knitting yarn 
spinners in a number of instances 
have booked a fair volume of business 
since the new terms were put into 
effect by their competitors, which in- 
dicates to them that although several 
spinners may quote the same price and 
at the same time allow over and above 
this a rebate of 


possible 


from a cent to five 
cents a pound, nevertheless other fac- 
tors will enter into the situation. These 
have been so important to date that 
many other spinners assert they can see 
no material change in their business 


since that time. One of the spinners, 


not having a rebate clause in his 
selling contract, believes that while 


others may secure the bulk of large 
contracts under present conditions this 
will not prove of sufficient advantage, 
under hand-to-mouth buying methods 
pursued by a majority of manufac- 
turers, to make any decided change in 
their business from the standpoint of 
volume booked. 


Spinners’ Small Margins 

In fact, spinners of this group are 
not so much concerned at this time 
with the rebate question as they are 
with the constantly decreasing margin 
of profit, or lack of profit. A number 
of spinners state that in their long ex- 
perience, covering almost a quarter of 
a century, they do not recall ever see- 
ing their margins as small as at the 
present time, that is, the difference al- 
lowed them between cost of wool and 
prices their varns are now selling; 
particularly is this true in the outer- 
wear counts, each as quarte- 
blood. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that an important spinner here 
quoted a manufacturer a price of 
$1.20 on 2-20s, the inquiry being for 
10,000 Ibs. They report they never 
received reply from the manufacturer, 
after naming what they felt was an 
exceptionally low figure, as this was a 
desirable customer who had been on 
their books for some time. 


2-20s 


This in- 
dicates to them that at least one other 
spinner is now quoting prices consid- 
erably under $1.20 for 2-20s, although 
there has been on change in wool costs 
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Snia-Viscosa 


nN 


New England 


the South— 


VERY textile manufacturing state is represented in the roster 

of Rayon users. And adequate representation makes it 

easy for every manufacturer to satisfy his requirements with 
Snia-Viscosa Rayon. 


T. E. Hatch and associates from their main office in Boston serve 
the New England territory; Cosby and Thomas with offices 
in Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. cover the South. 


Snia-Viscosa Rayon is especially adapted for American consump- 
tion. Our large, modern converting plant at Passaic completes 
our service to discriminating users of Rayon. 


NIDIF\ /ISCOSA 





COMMERCIAL FIBRE CO. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N.J. 
TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 7171 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wr. S. Waterman, Philadelphia, Pa. T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 
ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


to justify this. In fact spinners were 
frank to admit that when they were 
taking business at $1.22™% to $1.25 for 
this count they were not doing more 
han breaking even. When even this 
figure is bettered by a considerable 
margin a limited view may be ob- 
tained of the difficulties spinners of 


outerwear yarns are now facing. 





Yarns Slightly Firmer 





Spinners Have Reached the Limit 
in Making Concessions 

Boston.—Although the yarn mar- 
ket is not crowded with business some 
of the white standard yarns such as 
2-40s % blood, and 2-36s, 56s, are 
firmer in price. A slight concession- 
ary tendency in the top market is also 
helping the spinner anxious to reduce 
his costs and increase his yarn values. 
The upward movement is mostly a 
tendency and has far to go before any 
real relief will be seen. Keen com- 
petition still features the situation. 
The goods opening is proceeding 
slowly. Buyers don’t seem to know 
what they, want. The abnormal de- 
ferment of business may lead later on 
to considerable rush orders in which 
case better prices for Bradford weav- 
ing yarns are likely to be seen. 

Knitting yarns are less inactive than 
weaving yarns. French spun mixtures 
are doing fairly well and yarns for 
Jersey cloth are being taken in sample 
lots. Most spinners are convinced 
that price cutting or shading is use- 
less as a stimulus to larger business. 
Manufacturers will not buy, unless 
they see a positive consumption in 
sight based upon firm cloth orders. 
“The industry has sacrificed to the 
limit and in general there is little else 
left to do except to hang on” was the 
opinion advanced by a selling agent. 

In the Bradford market it is the 
same old struggle, international in its 
scope, to obtain prices for yarns more 
in keeping with replacement costs. 
The market there, as in Boston, is a 
trifle more obstinate in refusing 
further price concessions. Forced 
sales occur in both markets from time 
to time but begin and end in them- 
selves having little influence on values 
in general. 

BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


s 
eR re eee bee cane a e's 2 q 
SN Ne oko ig ho 5b Sale oe 2 4% 
Pm aia oS Gack © airs «Wie waco. 4 3 
ea kg Bid 6a 4 6b W'o-0c0e 5 5 
SO MG hacen d sheuetaas 6 8 


Uruguay Wool Exports 

Exports of wool from Uruguay for 
December amounted to 19,550 bales. 
Germany was the largest ca tak- 
ing 6,864 bales; Great Britain took 
3,253 bales, and the United States 
3,076 bales. Exports from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 31 amounted to 29,000 bales. 
Stocks on hand at Montevideo total 
47,000 bales of which 12,000 bales are 
reported sold with a balance of about 
49,000 bales still held on ranches. The 
condition and yield of crossbreds 
tirees, fours, and fives is better than 
list year while merinos and ones are 
not quite as good. 


Obituary 





Peter Woll, Jr. 


Peter Woll, Jr., president of the Peter 
Woll & Sons Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
died at his home in Melrose Park, Pa., 
Mar. 12, after having been ill with pneu- 
monia for a week. He was born in 
Philadelphia in 1862 and became head of 
the company bearing his name upon the 
death of his father. Mr. Woll was also 
president of the Lutheran Orphan 
Asylum of Germantown and was asso- 
ciated with the Orphan’s Home and 
Asylum for the Aged of Germantown. 
He was connected with St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Melrose 
Park and the Mary Drexel Home. He 
was a member of the Union League and 
the Old York Road Country Club. Sur- 
viving him besides his widow, are three 
sons, and one daughter. 





Harry H. Hathaway 


Harry H. Hatheway, prominent textile 
manufacturer of Oriskany Falls, N.. Y.., 
died Tuesday, Mar. 15, following a few 
days’ illness. He was born in 1855 and 
was 71 years of age. He embarked in 
knit goods manufacturing in 1908 with 
Allen W. Reynolds as a partner in the firm 
doing business under the name of Hathe- 
way & Reynolds, with the success of the 
company necessitating the erection of two 
other mills at that place. He was also 
treasurer of the Okana Knitting Co., in 
addition to taking a prominent part in 
civic affairs in that district. 





John Spence Roberts 

John Spence Roberts, aged 65, head of 
the Roberts Braiding Co. of Columbus, 
Ga., recently established for the manu- 
facture of shoe laces, died suddenly at his 
home on Mar. 10. He was also head 
of the Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., 
which he organized about seven years 
ago. For about 25 years Mr. Roberts 
was connected with the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, being part of the time superin- 
tendent of the Hamburger Cotton Mills. 
During the World War, Mr. Roberts 
was chief inspector of cotton goods in 
Georgia for the Government. He was 
active in the affairs of the Southern 
Textile Association. 





Harry R. Smalley 

Harry R. Smalley, who conducted a 
hosiery manufacturing business at 111 
E. Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia, for 
more than 30 years, operated as the 
Center Hosiery Mill, died Mar. 11, as 
he was about to enter his automobile 
in front of a hotel in Atlantic City, N. J. 
He was 63 years old and was well 
known throughout the knitting trade al- 
though he had retired from active manu- 
facturing eight years ago. Mr. Smalley 
was born in Germantown. He was a 
member of Henry Williams Lodge, F. & 
A. M., and of several clubs in Philadel- 
phia. Besides his children, he is survived 
by three sisters and four brothers. 


William H. Gibbs 

William H. Gibbs, president and man- 
ager of the Gibbs Loom Harness & Reed 
Co., since its incorporation in 1874, died 
at his residence in Clinton, Mass., Mar. 1. 
He was in his 86th year and although 
nominally the head of the company had 
not been active in its management for 
many years. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Mitts Ghornton, RB. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell 
Direct 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


HADDON, SOUTHWORTH & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


WorRSTED YARNS 
| Philadelphia 


wee FRENCH SPUN YARNS * 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., 





Boston 





or Tver 
WEAVING 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
pete and Walter Skerry, 10 High 8t., 
oston. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


BECK RAYONCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS Se 
FAST AND 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
TOPS:‘NOILS 


RAYO PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESE NTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO -MONTREAL 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


DU PONT 
RAYON 


DuPont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 





ROOT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Rayon Notes From Britain 
| (Special to TEXTILE WorLD) 





The British Trade Returns for the 
month of January have now been 
published and the particulars are sum- 
marized below: 


Jan. Dee. Jan. 

Description 1927 1926 1926 
Imported rayon yarn in Ibs. 159,300 148,438 110,116 
Imported rayon yarn in £.. 31,143 28,452 26,493 
Exported rayon yarn in Ibs. 454,873 496,272 589,989 
Exported iayon yarn in £.. 113,104 127,087 174,649 
Imported rayon manfrs, in £ 414,387 331,799 306,133 
Exported rayon man’s, in £ 554,829 433,873 444,709 


The above figures do not include 
hosiery, the details of which are as 
follows: 


Jan. 1927 Jan. 1926 
Description doz. pairs doz. pairs 

Imports 
Stockings of cotton .......... 261,794 180,784 
TD osivccsvvese 2,928 3,956 
WE scksascuas nec 13,943 ee 
FUME ccxcansanes 32, 669 35,579 

Exports 
Stockings of cotton .......... 60,014 71,131 
wool 282, 683 337, 837 
silk 5, 897 ‘a 
rayon 37,133 4,41 





Silk and rayon hose is subject to 
customs duty and the makers of cot- 
ton and woolen hose are endeavoring 
to persuade the Government to grant 
them protection under the safeguard- 
ing of industries act. 

a 


The total amount of rayon sub- 
jected to excise duty in this country 
during 1926 was 25,487,551 lbs. This 
is the most reliable guide to produc- 
tion and by adding retained imports 
and deducting exports we find an ap- 
proximate British consumption of 
21,862,035 Ibs. It is however known 
that in the early part of 1926 there 
were consumed large quantities of im- 
ported rayon which had been brought 
into the country prior to the imposi- 
tion of the duties in 1925. An ap- 
proximately correct estimate of 
British consumption in 1926 is there- 
fore 26,000,000 lbs. 


Rayon Waste Lower 


Market Soft, Contrasting With 
Rayon Yarn. Market 

Revised prices were generally 
quoted in the rayon market last week 
and the tone of quotations was dis- 
tinctly soft. This contrasts with the 
firm trend to the rayon yarn market 
which has recovered in strong fashion 
since the first of the year. Market 
factors are not optimistic, but merely 
hope that something will develop be- 
fore long that will change present un- 
satisfactory conditions. The summer 
openings of various types of fabrics 
using rayon waste are hoped to do just 
this thing and more interest in bolivias 
would strengthen things considerably. 
Prices are as follows: 





Open bleached waste.................. 
Bleached thread waste. . ‘ ‘ 
Open unbleached waste........... : 
Colored thread waste................. 
Bleached noils ...........-.+++ 


24c @ 262 
15e@17c 

sates 19¢ @ 20¢ 
8c@10c 
23c @ 25c 


Rayon Advanced 5c Per Pound 





Viscose Co. Takes Lead in Announcing Increase on Main 
Numbers Effective Immediately 


HE expected general advance in 

rayon has come—but sooner than 
expected. The lead was taken by the 
Viscose Co. which announced an in- 
crease of 5c per lb. on the principal 
sizes of its yarns effective Wednesday 
of this week. A general advance had 
been predicted but it was commonly 
believed in the trade that this would 
not take effect until April 1 or later. 
The amount of the advance had been 
variously estimated from 5c to I5c. 
Since the action taken represented the 
inside figure of these estimates, the 
trade is now wondering whether to 
expect a further advance in the not 
far distant future. 

As is usually the case, other pro- 
ducers followed the initial action and 
advanced their prices in proportion. 

This price increase brings the key 
number, 150 denier, grade A, to a level 
of $1.50 per lb. The following table 
shows the course of prices on this size 
during recent years: 
iy ae ee! Se) 
Feb. 9, 1924, to July 1, 1926..... 
July 1, 1926, to Nov. 15, 1926.... 
Nov. 15, 1926, to March 16, 1927.. 
Effective March 16, 1927......... 

The new schedule of Viscose 
prices on the main sizes, as changed 
effective Wednesday, is as follows: 





cf 


fo Che © 


fo “fo he 
~~ et eet DO DD 
wn 
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1st 
Den- Fila Qual- 
ier ment “A” “— —" ity 
Ee 18 $1.75 $1.66 a ae 
a 60 oes res ... $1.65 
Biles «ca 21 1.50 1.45 $1.35 Te 
| re 1.50 1.45 1.35 
BOss «sacs oF 4.45 1.40. 1.35 
BOO 6 560% 36 1.50 1.45 1.25 
S90 sc occ 60 ae shee ces. 2600 
Ws ix 6 30 1.45 1.40 1.25 a 
250......36 1.85 1.80 1.25 
wee). .<: i‘ 1.80. 1.25 Nor ne 
The advance affected the following 
deniers: 125, 150, 170, 200, 250 and 


300. In addition an advance of 5c¢ per 
Ib. in copping prices on all sizes was 


announced by The Viscose Co. effec- 
tive the same day. 
This advance follows a series of 


scattered price increases which has 
been made on special counts during re- 
cent weeks. 


Shipments Exceed Output 

As indicative of the situation in 
rayon today, it can be said that ship- 
ments to cotton and the other various 
consuming trades continue to exceed 
production. 
existed in a greater or less degree for 
six weeks or more and that it exists 
still, points to a demand for rayon 
that is steadily expanding. The cot- 
ton trade has witnessed the most sub- 
stantial growth in use but others have 
increased their consumption measur- 
ably. Not the least interesting devel- 
opment has been the greater use that 
silk mills have made of late and it is 
entirely possible that experiments con 
ducted over the last twelve months 
will shortly become a market factor. 

Along the line of increased use by 
the silk trade of various types of 
rayon, a move by the Stehli Silks 
Corp. is pertinent. This concern, a 
leader in the industry, has recently in- 
dicated its intention of forming a sub- 
sidiary to be called the Stehli Fabrics 
Corp. While the full details or pur- 
poses of the formation of the subsid- 
iary cannot be stated just now, it is 
understood that the marketing of sev- 
eral new types of novelties and inci- 
dentally rayon and silk fabrics, has 
something to do with the move. 


This condition has now 





Du Pont Follows Viscose Prices 


The Du Pont Rayon Co. 
low 


will fol 
the price advance action taken 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” 
55.. .$2.45 


“Re “<— 

$2.30 $2.20 
65... 2.35 2.15 2.05 
75... 2.40-2.45 2.20-2.25 

80*.. 2.50 Peles itn 
85... 2.15 2.00 .90 
100... 2.05 .90 

100°*.. 2.15 gate 

S20... Lote .65 

126... 1.75 .65 

125°.. 1.95 wen 

130... 1.65 .55 

140... 1 55 45 

150... 1.50 1.45 

150*.. 1.65 

170. 45 .40 

370"... rad 

200... 1. .40 

200°... 

250... 

300... 

450... 

600... 

750... 

900... 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier 


45..... $4.25 170... .$2.85 
BWesese eee 200.....2.75 
100..... 365 300 


Denier 


Price 


.25 
.65 
.50 
.29 
.90 
.35 

50 

15 

30 
.29 


.25 


toto bo tote tons coerce 








by The Viscose Co., according to ad- 
[TEXTILE WoRLp from 
Denham, sales manager, on Wednes- 


vice to |. a 


day 


lhe new DuPont price list is given 


below. The six super extra grades 
remain unchanged since they were 
advanced on Feb. 23. On all the first 


quality yarns the advance is 5c: 


REGULAR 

Fila Firs 
De nents Grade \ ( 
: “4 f $1.45 $1 
170 24 $1.45 
V0 ) 1.45 
300 40 2 
400 18 
“al 120 1.2 


1s 

1.9. 
150 60 1.€ 
17¢ 60 1.¢ 
20K 8o 1.¢ 


Tubize Advances Prices Se per 
Pound 

Price advances in four numbers, in 
A, B, and C grades, amounting to 5¢ 
per pound, were announced by the 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America 
on Wednesday, effective at once. The 
numbers affected are the 120, 130, 140 
and 150 denier. Prices on all other 
numbers remain the same as hereto- 
fore. This is the advance 
made by Tubize within recent weeks. 

In announcing the Ee. 
Peters, vice-president of the company, 
stated that market 


second 


prices, 


conditions war- 
ranted the advance as there has been 
considerable improvement -in rayon 
since the first of the year. 
The new prices follow: 
Den. A B ( 
SONG ee Fecteau woes $1.80 $1.70 $1.60 
POOP aati ac ceeenba 1.70 1.60 1.50 
Pee ia. i aiee aid 1.60 L.50 1.40 
ee ee ae 1.50 1.45 1.85 


Industrial Follows Advance in 
Rayon Prices 

B. R. Clark, president of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., stated on Wednes- 
day that his company would advance 
prices on its yarns in line with the 
price increase announced by the Vis- 
cose Co. effective that day. This com- 
pany manutactures 150 and 300 denier 
in all grades. 





Acme Also Raises Prices 

The Acme Rayon Corp. Cleveland, 
Ohio, will line with the 
market advance in declaring a rise of 
various sizes. 


follow in 


Sc on 


Snia-Viscose Prices Advanced 
Advances ranging from 2 to 5c per 
lb. were made on Snia-Viscosa rayon, 
effective Wednesday, according to an- 
nouncement by the Commercial Fibre 
Co. of America. The 150 denier, 
grade A, is now priced at $1.35 as 
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term TRIMMINGS FOR 
a RAYON UNDERGARMENTS 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 
TUBING—ELASTIC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
E 
| 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


48 Colors—“Buy Trimmings That Mctch” 


FRIEDBERGER- AARON MFG. CO. 


18th & Courtland Sts. Philadelphia 
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A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON ||| 22337" 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 
~~ . Lined with Monel or constructed 


| ith All Acid Resisting Rods if 
RAYON (Viscose) an c esistin ods i 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
»» ‘ ~ 1 | Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“SERIS “CHATILAINE | 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 
Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair WEIMAR BROTHERS 


| fact f 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. aE 


w Dat S ASTAM ace, amwunssrsow || | TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


New York 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 









eas Rs sf NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


and ee 
Also @ower Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 

HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 

312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
107-109 SO. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


compared with the previous quotation 


of $1.30. The new price list follows: 
Den A Cc Inf 
an RR MR bennin se éhnaes 
asain ee oe acess 
ee 135 130 $1.25 $1.20 
RS heakx« 130 125 120 117% 
ae 122% 115 112 1.08 
ee 1.22% 1.15 1.12 1.08 


Thrown Silk Quiet 


Both Japan and Canton Crepes 
Offered at Lower Levels 


Prices were quotably lower last 
week due to declines in raw silk, but 
barring two days of fair activity when 
a majority of the mills that were in 
need of silk covered their wants the 
drop aroused no great amount of 
enthusiasm. The first two days of the 
drop brought in most of those buyers 
who have been waiting for just some 
such development and following the 
first flush of interest things grew 
duller again. Three thread georgette, 
and to a lesser degree four thread, in 
both X and Crack grades accounted 
for most of the interest. Tram and 
organzine found little response. 

Canton crepes moved off later in the 
week, but thrown silk prices were not 
so much affected, as a number of 
houses had continued to quote cheaply 
even when the market was as high as 
$4.20 for the 14/16. Three thread 
Canton crepe was offered at $5.10 
which is only slightly below what it 
could be bought at during the past 
several weeks. Prices are as follows: 





(60 days basis) 
ee | Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 
SS SSS Se ee ae ee $7.35 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.40 


Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.35 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 
STINE Soa ade die vlad Was aan a os 7.20 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 
MINTS aretha ra es ae gc nin Gok aa we 7.10 
Canton Crepe NS 14/16 3 thd on 
NS rsa p aiia on as acinels Brees 5.20 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.70 


Spun Silk Quieter 
Steady Filling in Demand for Both 
Singles and Ply Yarns 

Prices held unchanged last week in 
the spun silk market. While there 
was no difference in the actual quo- 
tations, if it is possible to measure the 
thing so fine, an observer would be 
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tempted to say that the market lost a 
slight bit of the firmness that char- 
acterized it a week ago. Spinners look 
more to the *fall season and satins for 
the single yarns than to the broad- | 
cloths for any real improvement in | 
business. The broadcloths may take 
some yarn but it seems too late at 
this time to have any real season. 
This type of goods is moving well, 
but so far the activity has resulted in | 
merely the cleaning out of hold-over | 





stocks. Prices are as follows: 
(2%-30 days) | 

60—2...... $5.40 £02... 0s $5.00 

50—2...... 5.20 a eee 4.35 | 





Raw Silk Declines 
Japans 5c to 10c a Pound Lower— 
Canton 14/16 Below $4.00 


Early in the current week lower 
cables from Yokohama brought about 
a moderate decline in Japan silks 
amounting to 5c to 1oc a pound. Fol- 
lowing a day or so of waiting, a good 
demand made its appearance and man- 
ufacturers took advantage of prices 
that shaded substantially the recent 
highs. Broadsilk and ribbon mills ac- 
counted for the bulk of the response 
on these days. Higher grade silk con- 
tinued to hold at large premiums and 
sellers displaved no great eagerness to | 
dispose of parcels that tested up to 


grade or even approximated the grade. | 


Later in the week prices held reason- 
ably firm, and at this time the hosiery 





trade bought silk for the first time in 
over a month. 

Cantons sagged abroad and_ the 
cheaper offers had a prompt effect on 
prices locally. Spot goods appeared 
to be available in adequate supply and 
owned mostly at prices that. still 
shaded the current market judging 
from the willingness that holders came 
down in the — At the end 
of the week N. S. 14/16 was offered 
below $4.00 a ibe as compared with 


$4.20 lately. 
(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 13/15 

Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra 13/15 ‘ 8 
Japan Filature, Double Extra....... 13/1 5.90 
Japan Filature, Best X.............. 13/15 5.80 
Tamm WIOATO, Bide. cctcccnscsxsscees B/E 56.R 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X...... 13/15 5.67} 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 14/16 4.00 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 20/22 3.80 
Tussah Filature, 8 COCOON..........+. cess 3.00 





SUMMARY OF 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Prices declined to start the week in the Yokohama market, 
but held on an unchanged basis over the balance of the six 
days of trading. The drop amounted to 15 Yen and brought 
Best No. 1/X to the basis of 1430 Yen which incidentally 





smaller. 
basis Sorry offers at $3.90 


represents a drop of 30 Yen from the recent high of 1460 Yen. 
Transactions increased to 1700 and 2200 bales on March 12 and 
14, and for the full week amounted to 5,400 bales. 
trend noted last week can be ascribed to the earthquake which 
brought some liquidation. Possibility of a slight further drop 
could be inferred from the action of the Bourse which moved 
off another 10 to 15 Yen at the end of the week on an increased 
volume of trading, as transactions in the open market grew 
Canton prices were lower with 14/16 selling on a 


SILK CABLES 
1430 Yen 
50% 
$5.67 





The easier 





for shipment. 








Zehlendorf Viscose 


) RAYON YARNS 








with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM SS 


Artificial Silk on Cones 
Artificial Silk twisted 
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, Bost 
Perkins & Bolanc 


John S. Bowes, 





Spot and Future 


of Finest Qualities 


in Regular 


and Special Twists 


immediate Service is afforde 


Sales Representatives 


ACME SALES CO. 
906 Johnston Bldg. 


Edward J. McCaughey 
51 Arlington St. 
Pawtucket, R. L 
Andrew K. Henry 
158 Summer St. 

Boston, Mass. ( 
Laughlin Textile 
Mills, Inc. 
Waterford, N. Y. 
F. E. Wilson & Co. 
427 Drexel Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Agents and Distributors 


NEUBURGER & CO., Ine. 


Established 1866 


104 Fifth Avenue 





= - <_< 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


A. Rosenstrauch, 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 


thattanooga, 


27 East Monroe St. 


1003 Ulmer Bldg. 













































Artificial Silk 












389 Fifth Ave. 
Representative 
‘on Representatives: 


1, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 






137 Berkley St., 


Philadelphia | 





Deliveries 


Yarns 


»d through our 


Charlotte, N. C. 
R. D. McDonald 
James Bldg. 
Tenn. 


Joseph Heilbron 


Chicago, III. 
S. K-tzenstein 


Cleveland, Ohio 
for the U. S. A. 


New York 









Keep Your Sie fully equipped with 
the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., F®QXSiN 


MASS. 






New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 
Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching 
Rider tickets 
to H« siery or 
other Gar- 
ments 


15 S. Sixth Street 
*» PHILADELPHIA 


J. L: Dental: &Co 


NP ee eb res | 


Boiler fittings 

Steel for Concrete 
Reinforcing 

Tool Steel 

Alloy Steel 

Floor Plates 

Safety Treads 

Babbit Metal 

Small Tools 

Machine Tools 


Bars 
Shapes 
Structurals 
Rails 
Plates 
Sheets 
Rivets 
Bolts 
Nails 
Tubes 
Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List, the “Key” to 
Immediate Steel. 





V. E. MERTZ 151 Fifth Ave. 


HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
Heating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 
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Enginee rs & Contrac tors 
Industrial Pip yng ¢ and Air Condit oning 


Profit by ParkSpray 
. “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


seuss 








“Would | you ; knew ¢ the exact 


number of pioks woven each 
@ay for accurate preduction 
oo estimating? Then install 


ROOT 


DOUBLE DAY & NIGHT 





PICK COUN ee COUT ene R 





Parks-Cramer Company 
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Rayon 


should only receive the most careful 
treatment. 


The use of the 


Che 3 & fora Companp. 
Paem MA 248 
insures a 


smooth fibre, unimpaired 
lustre, 


and tensile strength. 
The J. B. FORD CO., 
W yandotte, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Michigan 





Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 


more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Ss. R. DAVID& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 





Boston, Mass. 


Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


FLOCKS 


WOQOY anno COTTON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 
CLAREMONT WASTE MG Coren, CLAREMONT NH, 


° 
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STEEL 


VARTA 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGL ST LINE BILL T IN FAS A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr.J. ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 
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DEC ALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 
252 Summer Street 


FOREIGN DOMESTIC 


: BOSTON 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Tllinois 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 


THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


31 Union Sq. W., New York City 
ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS 


Cooling — Humidifying — Heating 
Automatic Control 


° FOR PRINT WORKS 
Elliot GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 

ET 


Cloth Folder HERIES, 


and Measurer Send fer Circular 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 6% Hermon S8t. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Deferred Business 
Breeds Pessimism 


Substitutes and Mill Wastes Still 
Awaiting Favorable Reaction 
From Opening 
There is a very dull market in 
reclaimed wools, woolen rags and 
clips. Since the first of the year con- 
siming demand for these commodities 
has been declining although there have 
been occasional buying flurries in cer- 
tain clips. The outlook seems very 
hazy if attention is directed to the un- 
satisfactory manufacturing situation. 
The goods opening has done prac- 
tically nothing for this market to date. 
Some mills are buying garnetted 
bleached underwear and hosiery clips. 
There were several imports recently 
of these materials. This wool substi- 
tute is a valuable product and the 
color is, as might be expected, much 
whiter than unbleached scoured wool 
and the fiber is just as valuable. Both 
the clips and the garnets are in small 
supply. In other clips there is a 
steady demand for fine blue worsted. 
Some of the polos, also sweater wastes 
are in moderate call from woolen 
mills. Fully processed fine blue 
worsted clip is quoted by reworked 

wool men around 53c. 

There is no snap to the woolen rag 
market. Grading operations are near 
minimum. A grader with an order 
for light hoods or fine light merinos 
prefers to buy from another grader 
if possible rather than put a lot of 
money in softs with the certainty that 
the bulk of the material will have to 
go into stock. 

The Dewsbury English rag market 

is fairly steady, prices varying very 
little during the last week or two. 
Price revisions are nevertheless on the 
downward side. Stockings as a class 
are easier and during the past week 
best black coarse has declined 2 shill- 
ings and steel gray coarse 4 shillings 
per cwt. 
_ Long continued inactivity resulting 
from an abnormally slow goods open- 
ing tends to produce pessimistic senti- 
ment in the mill waste market. There 
is a feeling that if business does not 
appear in volume before the middle of 
April another declining market as seen 
during the greater part of last year 
may be in evidence. Garnets and 
threads continue to point to better 
business. Fine white French spun, 
whether foreign or domestic, seem of 
considerable: interest and are quoted 
88-goc with the regular Bradford spun 
thread 82-83c. Some medium garnets 
have sold around 78c. There is some 
importing also of foreign %4 bloods, 
the 50s quality quoted 55-57c and the 
46s at 51-52c. In the Bradford mar- 
ket the 46s sell at 32c which plus duty 
and freight would give a landed price 
of 49-SICc. 


WORLD 


World’s Wool Production in 1926 





World Production of Wool Estimated at 3.058.130.0000 Pounds, 
a Gain of 78,000,000 Over 1925 


By B. J. 


Wilson 


Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


“HE world production of wool in 

1926 reached the approximate 
grand total of 3,060,730,000 Ibs. This 
is an increase of 78,000,000 over the 
revised figures for 1925. The statis- 
tics for the producing countries, as 
usual, are shown in two divisions. 
Division No. 1 contains the produc- 
tion in the commercially important 
wool growing countries where it is 
possible to obtain fairly accurate fig- 
ures based on actual production sur- 
veys, sheep censuses, or other statistics 
such as estimates made by local Gov- 
ernment agencies. Division No. 2 
includes those countries where nothing 
in the way of statistics is available 
except unofficial local estimates which 
have been obtained from the most 


dependable factors in the various 
countries. 


Revision Usually Necessary 

It is usually necessary to revise 
some figures even though every effort 
is made to procure them from the most 
reliable sources, as it is evident that 
some must necessarily be preliminary 
estimates of local Governments or 





agencies, especially in the countries 
of the Southern Hemisphere where 
the shearing does not take place until 
the closing months of the 
Where revision is necessary it will 
be made in the table for the next year. 
The most important revisions in this 
table for 1925 were for Argentina, 
New Zealand, Uruguay and Spain, 
which were increased by 37,000,000, 
29,000,000, 7,000,000 and 
Ibs. respectively while the estimate 
for the United States was lowered 
some 9,000,000 lbs. because the 1925 
Agricultral Census showed a slightly 
smaller number of sheep in the coun- 
try than had been estimated. 
Australia, in 1926, again showed an 
important increase over its production 
of the previous year with an esti- 
mated gain of 35,000,000 lbs. Other 
countries showing an increase are; 
the United States by 18,000,000, Spain 
by 17,000,000 and Uruguay and New 
Zealand by 8,000,000 each. 
~ Spanish 


year. 


7,000,000 


sheep growers received 
considerable encouragement from the 


Government and agricultural organi- 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 





(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
I as ci enrna wees <6 45—46 Sang | MT MEE | BW 505 sn 6060 cao 42—438 
BING CIOUMINE «cece ss cacecess 40—41 Cape Firsts eens » + 45—40 
Ye BIOOd 2... eee ceeseecccenss $5—46 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
5 ER c's a iois wr Slag Mined Piel ek wrais 45—46 (In Bond) 
Te. WOO 240 cas wets Leen eee 44—45 Scoured Basis—Cape : 
(S ee + Super 12 months........ .95—1.00 
courec asis Super 10-12 months..... .98— .92 
Northern, 12 mo..........- 98—1.02 Australian: 
Howtherh- 32 WO. 5... 66sec .87— .90 bs 2 Re htt soak 1.07 oe 
Texas De a WOR e'e wt ocele wee ace jas ae 0 
4 . SS ae eee 85— .9 
(Scoured Basis) gee Gs ate te. a oe 
Fine 12 mo.........+++++++-1,03—1.05 Montevideo 
i SERA eee bo OO BOONE sk cciawcvedseseacwer 41—42 
Pulled—Eastern 56s ee bw acrnic ce SRO <a tsa ee 
* ET a cial hoa os ata wis bk eo wie miels) se, cece 386—37 
a (Scoured Basie) — Rasa 6 x 5 
BER ot digs tuted sim eeiaiae ates .05—1. ; 9 
hose ofc. s, oe a ‘90— 193 48 oe Sas eee Ky oP els Sees . -29—30 
I oan actin ues '88— 185 58 S6—408 _....--..-.-.-00eee 27—28 
Cs he Tue nies oa ann a a0 Foreign Carpet 
Montana. Idaho and Wyoming : (Grease Basis in Bond) a Ss 
(Scoured Basis) Coden, oe Hee eee eeeciae es = a 
UNI oaks cao cokes Sen ee seem ee ee tare 549% 
Rasa. x04 +005 Sew AE ge week gene” << so 27°? 5394 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.03—1.05 fast India: Rantahat.........- "2437 
BE Fite en indie kaexas 0— 0S " Vier... eeeee fee esee 40—44 
Z blood 80 82 y Ee Ge a Sacre a Since eee aes 40—44 
eee a AOS po ED oor ee Cae a he ante Grdw cine & eee 
Mohair—Domestic ND asia waa na ewes ao:cc 00 eE 
Se NIE 55 3. 5 354-00, bw ce a es 75—80 
ee. ee er reer 65—70 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
La Merinos— 
Fine White Coarse light ............. 7%4— 8¥ 
Wie AE ck nc dheowen nes 17 —18 
IN I 6 dna: wc ece wade 5 54 
Serges— 
RE tec dain ee wnneees 7%— 8 
TEES Ss etd eea aihoae be. aceesa e's 6 — 6% 
DEE, id sree Mean a orn ware 12 —138 
Knit— 
TT 65d Gai: ive ace waa ikea 42 —45 
RN ahs Gg cis ele nak gee 16 17 
CM MOM ests cweace sax 23 —24 
c 4 I ig Ucn d osam wawe 28— .30 Worsteds— 
Card— MN a aia sia ernie ae ea &8%4— 9 
Ge WHEE. coke ceeca cs .50— .53 go ora ures wate aietciek 8 — 8% 
Medium white .....0css0 -88— .40 PEM cara saint & Gecwamawes 7%— 8 
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zations to increase their flocks a year 
or two ago and an increase was to be 
expected. Germany’s production of 
wool is declining and was nearly 
9,000,000 Ibs. less in 1926 than 1925. 


WORLD'S ANNUAL WOOL PRODUCTION 
Division No. 1 
(Expressed 1 thousands. O00 n ted) 


1909 to 





Countries 1913 1926 

Pounds P Pounds 

NORTH AMERICA 
United States 314,100 =. 292.362 = 310, 901 
Canada 11,210 15.553 17,180 
Mexico 7,000 4,529 5,250 
Total 332 ,320 312,444 333 331 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina 358,688 312,400 314,840 
Brazil 35,000 21,801 22 597 
Chile : 17,430 33 ,000 31,000 
Peru » 9,940 8.816 Q 257 
117,000 125,000 


Uruguay 156 ,968 


Total 578,026 493 O17 2 , 694 


EUROPE 





Austria 15,360 1,800 1,700 

Belgium 1,060 840 775 

Bulgaria 23,700 29,769 

Czechoslovakia 3,420 

Denmark 3,508 213 

Estonia 2,189 

Finland 5,000 

France 80,688 44,974 

Germany 52 000 50.160 

Greece. 14,000 18,000 

Hungary... 17,637 16,500 

Iceland 1,980 1,530 

Trish Free State 13,668 

Italy... Z 55,000 57,000 

Latvia : 3,197 

Lithuania / 4,650 

Netherlands 3,556 5,842 

Norway. . 8,160 5,762 

Poland 7,100 4,480 

Portugal 10,000 6,000 

Rumania 13 ,228 54,940 

Spain 72,000 88,469 

Sweden 2,875 2,200 

Switzerland 1,049 660 

United Kingdom 134,000 96,132 99, 600 

Yugoslavia 25,446 28,000 28,727 
Total 542,347 546,395 558,605 

AFRICA 

Algeria 35 , 221 46,137 38 649 

British South Africa 165,888 185,000 180.000 

Morocco 14,850 33.000 30.000 

Tunisia ; 3,735 5.000 5,700 
Total 219,694 269,137 268,349 

AUSTRALASIA 
Australia 705,146 732.807 768,000 


New Zealand 198,474 199,731 207 , 801 


Total 903 . 620 132 538 175,801 


Total Division No. 1 2,576,007 2,553 531 2,633,780 
WORLD'S ANNUAL WOOL PRODUCTION 
Division No. 2 
(Expressed in thousands, 000 omitted) 

1909 to 


1913 1925 1926 
Countries Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Central America and 
West Indies 1,000 750 750 
Falkland Islands 4,324 4.500 4,500 
Other South American 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Russia (European and 
Asiatic 380,000 195,000 195,000 
Afghanistan 17,000 15,000 15,000 
British India 60,000 60,000 55,000 
China 50,000 75,000 75,000 
Egypt 6,000 8,000 8,000 
French West Africa 1,000 1,400 900 
Iraq 2) 10,000 7,000 
Madagascar 5,000 880 800 
Palestine (2) 2,000 2,000 
Persia 12,146 13 ,000 18,000 
Syria (2) 11,000 12,000 
Turkey (European and 
Asiatic) 118,000 12,500 13,000 
All other ; 13,000 15,000 15,000 


672,470 


Total Division No. 2 $29,030 426,950 


Grand total world wool 


production. .. 3,248,477 2,982,561 3,060,730 


Wool Commitments Limited 


Situation Developing Slowly on 
Firm Price Basis 

Boston.—The situation in general 
is quiet on Summer Street. The unsat- 
isfactory goods opening has led to a 
marked decline in mill interest on the 
one hand and to a growing caution 
in contracting of wool on the sheep’s 
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PIECE of Cloth is 
only as perfect as 


the material used in its 


construction. 








Resist 
Extra Fat When using our Spun 


and 











Silks you get correct 
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Dye colors—correct materials 
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American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
= New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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cAlways Dependable - A\l Ways” | | 
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Wool—Continued 


back on the other hand. Some of the 


houses which have made contracts for 
wool yet to be shorn are endeavoring 
to re-sell their contracts to consum- 
ers and this has been accomplished 
in several cases at a fair profit. More 
than the usual secrecy is however ob- 
servable which is quite natural under 
the circumstances, the wool man being 
no more ready than any other mer- 
chandiser to tell his whole business to 
the casual inquirer. Rumors break out 
here and there covering circumstantial 
accounts of how certain houses have 
sold wool at low prices. Large houses 
on the street however maintain a very 
firm front and are moderately opti- 
mistic on the outlook although con- 
vinced that nothing but hand-to-mouth 
purchasing is likely to appear over 
the next few months. 

There is a little mill purchasing go- 
ing on and it has been possible for 
buyers to secure slight concessions on 
fleece wools but the territories are 
quite firm. There is a spotty mill pur- 
chasing in scoured wools and pulled 
wools and in India wools. In carpet 
wools there is some movement in Ice- 
landic staple. There have been a few 
scattered imports from London during 
the last few days, mostly wool on con- 
signment it is believed. On the other 
hand it is stated that one or two Eng- 
lish buyers have been sizing up the 
American market with a view to se- 
curing some cheap good wool. 

Any free movement of foreign 
wools out of bond is not observable 
owing to the disparity in prices be- 
tween domestic and foreign spot wools 
in this market. This situation is likely 
to continue for two reasons the first 
being that the foreign markets are 
very firm and high and, the second, 
domestic wools are relatively low. 

One of the questions in the mar- 
ket is to whether the domestic clip 
which is likely to be the largest for 
several years, can be marketed suc- 
cessfully unless there is a larger rela- 
tive consumption of domestic wool 
this year. Last year the imports of 
foreign wool were very large but for 
year to date they show a good decline. 
This is a favorable feature and prom- 
ises well for a profitable handling of 
the new clip when it comes along. 
Over a course of years the U. S. clip 
has been absorbed with little or no 
carry-over. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Mar. 12, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Department of Agriculture, are 
as follows, in Ibs.: 








Week 
Ended 
March 12 1927 1926 
Domestic ..... 1,095,000 18, 507,000 12, 400, 000 
Foreign ...... 2,894,000 37,793, 000 61,505,000 
Total cesses 3,989,000 56,300, 000 73,905,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston - 2, 894,000 37,793, 000 61,505,000 
Philadelphia .. 1,095,000 17, 407,000 10,974, 000 
New York : 985, 000 13, 830,000 17,785,009 
Total sees 4,974, 000 69, 030, 000 90, 264,090 


Market Quiet and Firmer 





Dealers Quoting Slightly Lower 


rices—Foreign Markets 


PHILADELPHIA.—Demand for all 
wools is quiet and a majority of sales 
made have been at slightly lower 
prices, this being more noticeable in 
pulled and scoured than in grease 
wools. Easing of prices has not been 
of an important nature but this 
tendency is a natural one in view of 
the lack of satisfactory demand dur- 
ing recent weeks. There are dealers 
here and there forcing sales and this 
can only be done by making the manu- 
facturer or spinner an attractive price. 
Softening and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the market here is in distinct 
contrast to that seen in practically all 
foreign markets where prices are not 
only holding firm but advances are 
being paid. There is no activity of 
moment in the territory sections this 
week. 


Although one concern reports the 
sale of more than 200,000 lbs. of grades 
and original territory wools this week, 
trading in grease wools continues 
spotty and the total volume small. 
Manufacturers and spinners have not 
started to buy heavy-weight wool and 
yarns as yet, and current business is 
therefore of a filling-in variety. Staple 
territory wools are quoted at $1.08 to 
$1.10 for fine, $1.00 for average fine, 
gsc to $1.00 for half blood, 87c to 88c 
for three-eighths and 78c to 8oc for 
quarter blood. Fleece wools prices 
are two to three cents lower than the 
corresponding grades in_ territory, 
dealers quoting bright three-eighths at 
83c to 85c and quarter blood at 75¢c. 
These figures represent a decline of 
two to three cents, clean basis, from 
those quoted on the same wools by the 
same dealers three weeks ago. 


Pulled and Scoured Easier 


Pulled wools have represented the 
brightest feature of the market dur- 
ing recent weeks, activity being re- 
ported in them while dealers handling 
grease and carpet wools have been 
faced with a poor demand. This does 
not hold true at the present time, a 
majority of dealers stating demand 
for pulled and scoured has fallen off 
considerably and several dealers re- 
port they are quoting slightly lower 
prices than last week in an endeavor 
to stimulate business. 


Carpet qualities are not moving. 
While several dealers report a wide 
difference between asking-prices and 
figures that manufacturers are willing 
to offer, others state there has been 
no discernible change in these wools 
and when manufacturers again come 
into the market they will be com- 
pelled to pay current quotations, the 
same as have been quoted during the 
last month. No change in this situa- 
tion is expected until after the auc- 
tions which have been tentatively set 
for April 4. 


OSCAR KROHORN @Co., 


Chemnitz, Germany 
ZwicKkauerstr 108 
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MACHINERY 


for 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 


RAYON 


Vienna, Austria 
IV. Prinz Eugenstr 12 


Complete Installations for 
Rayon Manufacture 


Service includes provision of expert operctors ana 


guarantee of quality and quantity output. 


Present Rayon output by our machin- 


ery 


hours based on 150 deniers. 


Additional orders for machinery 


in various mills, 70,000 Ibs. per 24 


to 


produce 30,000 Ibs. per 24 hours on 150 


deniers by the end of this year. 











NATIONAL SOLANTINE DYES 


ISTINGUISHED as a 
D group of dyes of par- 
ticular merit for cotton and 
rayon on account of good fast- 
ness to light and possessing 


excellent solubility and level 


dyeing properties. 


Some of the Solantine Dyes 
are well adapted for cotton 
and silk mixtures where silk: 


figured effects are desired. 


Technical details are available 
in our special bulletins. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCY. CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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HE General Chemical 
Company product en- 
joys the preference of mill 
men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
x COMPANY 


y 40 RecrTor St., NewYork 


“4 Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y. 
b rn. CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
4 LADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN ee a LOUIS 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MON 








Nickel Alloy 


with 
“Mechanical 


and 
Tlon+ corrosive 
Properties. 


«American Mond 
Nickel an Vv. 


i mee ~ Penna. I 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS | 


Foreign Firms Show Interest in 
Chemical Show 

The rapidity with which the plans 
for the coming Chemical Industries 
Exposition to be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, 
1927, are maturing, is proven by the 
responses that the management is re- 
ceiving from all over the world from 
the industry. American manufactur- 
ers will be given the opportunity of 
exhibiting and comparing American 
products with those of foreign manu- 
the field. The 
manufacturers of chemical 
products are showing a keen interest 
and from all accounts there will be a 
large display of interesting exhibits. 


facture in chemical 


foreign 


Operation of Finishing Plants 
Increase 

The National Association of Finish- 
ers of Cotton Fabrics has issued the 
following monthly statement of per- 
centage of normal average capacity 
operated in the industry: 


January February 

1926 1927 1926 1927 

TRO: ca dadp wees 64 65 72 79 
ER ee ere 67 79 77 92 
Fast Black ...... 29 30 33 38 
Logwood Black .. 24 28 29 27 
eile ss: tsvns 74 84 86 96 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —1 45 

SO OD te cceces 200 —2 05 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3% — 3 

Potash, Lump ....... 2%— 3 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

We MOMs <a6cccsess 54%4— 6% 
Bleach powder, per 100 

JS: aa 200 — 2 40 
Blue Stone ....... - 4%— 5 
Calcium Arsenate ..... Th 8 
Chlorine, Liq. ee- 

DE Ns ace was eeeeeee 544— 9 
DE cchessebenecaee 4—.. 
Copperas, ton ........ 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 20%— 21% 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 125 — 1.90 


Formaldehyde Spot ... 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 909 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 30 — 32 





Se, Gabe kaceantee 04% 31%— 33% 
Yellow Crude ....... 30 — 32 
Hydrosulphite Cone ... 24— 2B 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 138% 
White (crystals) .... 14— 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 350 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 8 — 8% 
Chlorate crysta!s ... 8s — 9 
Permangan, tech..... 14— 14% 
Sodium acetate nse ee 4%— 5 
Bichromate ......... 61_4— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%..... - 150 —1% 
=e 844— 9 
ne eee 3%— 4% 
Prussiate, yellow.... 114— 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 314— + 
30% crystals...... . 24%4— 2 
Tartar emetic, tech.. 29 — $81 
Tin—Crystals ....... 47 — 471g 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 20 — ... 
Oxide, WR caccsc ss irs 72 — T4 
Wier MAGNE re cécceess aca 9%4— 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% r 100 lb. 3 e— 3 62% 
CUETIS CTIGCOM. occ cccce 
Formic, 90%... ave Ff “i 
EMOEES, BBD. ccccccece 5 7 


Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. s& — 
— ee deg. per 
IEEE 500 — 6 75 
elke” [isebeeebab ance ees l1l— 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
MOEENE seknescucesses 27%— 28 
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Richmond Meeting Next Month to Have Many Interesting Textile 
Features 
HE spring meeting of the Amer- colors, their special qualifications for 


ican Chemical Society will be held 
in Richmond, Va., from April 11 to 
I5, inclusive. 

As Richmond is so near the south- 
ern textile centers, an especial at- 
tempt has been made to place papers 


cotton dyeing, preliminary laboratory 
tests necessary, and the actual dyeing 
procedure itself. The behavior of 
silk toward basic and acid dyes will 
ve discussed by Wilder D. Bancrof 
be discussed Wilder D. B ft 
and R. C. Houck. 


on the program of the Dye Division A particularly interesting paper 
which will be of interest to users of will be one by Carl Z. Draves, which 
dyes as well as manufacturers. Prof. will represent a critical study based 
W. D. Bancroft, of Cornell Uni- on the results of several hundred dye- 
versity, will speak on the “Theory of ings and observations by six different 
Dyeing,” and there will be other textile colorists to determine the ac- 
papers covering the application of curacy with which the dyeing 
dyes to textile fibres from a theo- strengths of four representative an- 


retical and practical standpoint. 

One of the papers of particular tex- 
tile interest will be on the subject 
“Dyeing with Sulphur Colors on Cel- 


thraquinone vat dyestuffs 
fested for strength by 
tine laboratory 


Other 


can be 
the usual rou- 
dyeing method. 

papers of interest to textile 


anese Mixtures,” by Harry Price, in| men will be “The Application of Vat 
which the author will recommend a Dyestuffs in the Package Type Ma- 
method of dyeing with sulphur colors chine,” by T. R. Johnson; and “Fur 
in the presence of Celanese which is Dyeing; The Role of Chemistry in 








said to be very simple and without the Fur Industry,” by William EF. 
danger to the latter fiber. Another Aystin. 
paper of this type will be entitled The inclusion of so many papers of 
“The Application of Sulphur Colors jnterest to dye users is in line with 
to Raw Cotton,” which will take up the division’s present policy of devel- 
the general characteristics of these oping subjects which will interest 
Alkalies Tenloes MOU. wos a0 cs 3%- 5% 
a Po Adhesive and Sizing Matenals 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% Albumen, blood do- 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 444— ty at aad alte an Rega aro 
hat carbonate, 80- eis 6 Dextrine-Potato ...... 84%4— 
Cussrccccccvere —— 5 Corn, bags 100 lb.... 407 — 412 
Caustic, 88-92% .2202. i. Te Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 439 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 87%— 2 44 on te a” 64 
Contract, 100 Ib....-- 1 32%— 1 57% No. bbis.... ee a On 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 —2% sagy flours fae 
Capers. 16% per 100 Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 332 — 3 42 
nen ere 310 — 390 ee ee ee 
6 Sateen, 100 1b 3 00 Do. thin boilin Zz 
Sal. 100 Ib......-.++. 99 —10 bags, 100 Ib....... : 392 —402 
‘ ; iy "ites 419 —429 
Natural Dyes and Tannins tha sleet 6%— 7 
Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 2 CI Aa. A oa 9 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 i Ee 6%4— 8 
Gambier, lquid....... 12%4— 18 Coal Tar Dyes 
Hematine, crystals..... 14— 18 Direct Colors— 
Hypernic Ext.—5l1 deg. 11 — 15 Black (H-acid) .. 
Indigo—Madras ....... 130 —, ... slack Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
Logwoos Extract, liq. a eeresiee 2% — 32 
51 GOR. +++. sseeereee Pe . Blue sky, ordinary.. 60 — 80 
CEYBEBIS 2. ccccccccees 144— 1 Blue, 2 GI 200 — 250 
Osage Orange, Extract, =, ae Wing tte ol oe ee 
Te NE vernnsensaee ss ‘— %% Blue Sky, FF........ 8 —1 0 
— extract, 51 8% Blue, Fast RI 1 90 
Mh sdleedan oreenisue = ae Se Ne wer eee Ome 
Blue, Solamine ..... o ee = 6c 
— — 614— 7 tenzo Azurine ...... 7 — 80 
Extract. stainless.... 10 — ... shea a Resse eter = — = 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 35 — 40 Sooea’ Gane 6 a5 — 90 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries cna pe celine a ee 
Alpha Naphthol, ref. 8s — 8 bee Me oa fcaa oss 5 — 90 
Crude ........seeeees a — & Orange, Congo ...... rie 
Alpha Naphthylamine.. 3 — 37 Orange, Fast S....... 170 — 
po: | errr mb — 17 Red, Fast co. 0. some “90 
Sa It N eee e ewe eeeree 24 amen 3 Red, Congo “2 a 50 
Beta Naphthol, i 60 Benzo Purpurine, 4B. 40 — 60 
Himed ......0. a Benzo Purpurine 
ME, - ccdatccesns 22 — 24 10 B 125 —1 50 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 — 34 Sites 4A -. |S BR eee 
Metaphenylene Dia- Saat. 4 - Saeeaee AN ee ase 
MINE «0. seeeeeeeeees 0 — & Scarlet, 8 BS.....--- 215 — ... 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 58 Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
WEENE. Disuancedmaebes ae 110 —1 20 
Oils and Soaps Yellow chrysoph 
Castor Oil, No. 8...... a, enine ste eeeeeseeere 60 — 1 30 
Olive Ou. denatured, Yellow, Stillbene .... 99 — 95 
Ble Va shecusechebas 12 — ... * Developing Colors— 
re 814— 9 7 Sp. ee 400 — 60 
OE 8 a 9 — 10% Black Zambesi ....... «+» — 90 
Stearic Acid, double Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — ... 
PEOGROS. cccsccvcscvene 12 — 13% Orange, developed ... 250 — .. 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 79 PIO. bch narwaan 100 —115 





eS 





them as well as dye manufacturers. 

Members oi the Dye _ Division, 
other than textile chemists, will also 
find much to repay their attendance at 


these meetings, by hearing the pro- 
gram planned by H. Herrick, the 
Secretary. Lieut. Col. J. B. McMul- 


len, of the Judge Advocate General’s 

Office of the War Department, will 
take up the subject of invention in the 
field of chemistry, dealing 
with our present chemical patent sys- 
tem. Arrangements have 
for a thorough discussion of 
subject, which should 
ceptional interest to all 


organic 


made 
this 
ex- 
dye chemists. 


been 


prove of 


Dr. Williain Mansfield Clark, of the 
Hygienic Laboratory, will tell about 
his work on ‘Reversible Oxidation- 
Reduction in Dye Systems.” There 
will be a number of other contribu- 
tions on questions of theoretical and 


practical interest, from leading manu- 
facturing and university 
Abstracts of papers will be sent to all 
them. 

Suggestions 


laboratories. 


requesting 
from the membership 
Detroit meeting 
be most welcome to 


for features for the 
fall will 
the Executive Committee. 


Introduces New Sulphur Black 


in the 


Ihe Dyestuffs Department of E. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has re- 
cently placed on the market Sulfo- 


_ 






Red. Dev. 7 BL....... 2 50 
Scarlet, Dev.....ccoee 2 50 
Sulphur Colors— 
DAE Gciwevaneteeaies 14— 24 
Blwe, Cadet .ccccsecss 909 — 9 
Blue, DAVY cccccccses mn — 60 
BEOWD cccccccvccceces 2 — 60 
SE cadivnccenawaeaus 5 — 1 50 
Green, olive ....ccecece 2a — 5 
WE a hawcedennenten 45 — 50 
Basie Colors— 
ADPAMIMNE cc cccccceces 9 — 1 00 
Bismark Brown ...... 5 — 60 
Chrysoidine ........-. 4 — 
Fuschine crystals ... 1 50 1 75 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —13 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

CORE sdavdcecveneene 550 — 600 
Balranine ...ccascoces 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 3 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

Oe Whe ct ncadadexeeees 5 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 400 
Alkali blue .......... 323 —3 50 
Indigotine .........+. 7 — 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

GWE  cccccetesccces 7 — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 830 — 23 7 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 7o— 95 
Sulphone Blue R.... 6 — 95 
Patent Blue A........ 285 — ... 
tescorcin brown .... 8 — 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S......... 70 —1 70 
Orange II ..... sanea 24 — 30 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — ... 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 65 — 82 
Crocein searlet “ 115 —41 30 
Past red A..ccccccees 5 — 65 
AGO YOUMOW 6c ccccees 135 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B.......- 20 — 
Diamond Black PV... TO — acc 
Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — 50 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —1 2 
Chrome Green ......- 7m —1 50 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 
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$ Foot Cone Dust th F a 
6: Foot Cone Duster with Fan - 
of 
sha 
doe 
ver 
kee 
sta 
ma 
tra 
Ay 
uc 
Ha 
It Pays for Itself = 
wit 
ap 
Strictly speaking every machine purchased for a mill is sup- wil 
posed to “pay for itself’—either by increasing quality or cut- - 
ting costs. — 
Seldom however, can the saving be made so directly and so ma 
quickly as is the case with the Choquette Patent Waste Saver. he 
It reclaims at least 50% of the waste of the cards. This ma- ice 
chine is quickly and easily installed on any make of card and tile 
takes up absolutely no extra space. ene 
This machine will open, dust and partly clean your wool preparatory - Our illustrated folder giving more information will be sent on typ 
to washing. It will be found satisfactory for cleaning card waste. It request. ) 
is a valuable addition to the picker room. H. Cc. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING Co. Bu 
EE A AN AS UE OO SO 28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. Br 


Our catalog number 120 entitled “Dusters” will be mailed you upon request. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


See Also 
ATED T! 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. nai 
Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 


CHOQUETTE : 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 





CASHIKO HUSSONG WASHING and : 
TAPE CONDENSERS NEUTRALIZING MACHINES | | *: 





fitt 

silk 

MERCERIZED YARN on 
tall 

Thoroness with hn 

which this work - 

is done and the elec 

economy in labor ie 

is best attested by Sin 

the many years’ . % 


continuous use by ; = 
lé 





most of the largest tert 

: of 

| Cashiko Tape Condenser mercerizers. C. 
| Increases Production, Improves Quality Patent applied a 
| sata acini Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. ufive 
Details Supplied Upon Request H D M hj C Wj 
usson Vy ein acnine ompan Alt 
CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 8 > oe or ad 
| Office and Works Groveville, New Jersey Co, 
—— See Also —— Me 
} Winona St., cff Shrewsbury St. ConsoLiAFeD TeRTIE Worcester, Mass. Incorporated in 1907 I 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


gene Carbon HXX which they de- 
scribe as a highly concentrated brand 
of sulphur black with a _ pleasing 
shade and good solubility. 

The company further states that it 
does not float on the water, wets out 
very readily and does not dust. It 
keeps :its strength and shade in a 
standing bath and it is possible to 
make dyeings of a very high concen- 
tration without bronzing. 


Appointed National Oil Prod- 
ucts Southern Agent 

The Wational Oil. Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J., announces the fact 
that Herbert Booth is now affiliated 
with its sales department and has been 
appointed southern agent. Mr. Booth 
will make his headquarters at the 
company’s southern office, 204 John- 
ston Building, Charlotte, N. C., where 
he will be in position to render serv- 
ice in the use and application of tex- 
tile oils. Mr. Booth has had experi- 
ence over a period of years in this 
type of work. 





Bulletin Describes Light Fast 
Brown 

A bulletin just issued by the New- 
port Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., describes Newport Light Fast 
Brown R as follows: 

“This is of interest for the dyeing 
of cotton and rayon for use in uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics, etc., be- 
cause of its very good fastness to 
light and good level dyeing properties. 
It is particularly recommended for 
dyeing unions of cotton and rayon 
even in heavy shades. It is practically 
unaffected by iron and monel metal 
and is suited for use in machines 
fitted with these metals. It dyes 
unions of cotton and wool, cotton and 
silk, to about the same shade at the 
boil. Dyed at 180°F. somewhat yel- 
lower and brighter shades are ob- 
tained. It discharges white.” 


Annual Meeting of Textile 
Color Card Association 


Four additional directors were 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Textile Color Card Association held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
on Mar. 3. They were: Alfred L. 
Simon, honorary vice-president of the 
Eastern Millinery Association; Roy 
E. Tilles, vice-president and general 
manager, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
Charles Pernell, president, Fred But- 
terfield Co. and New York director 
of Converters Association; and John 
C. McKeon, chairman of the style 
committee of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. The 
five directors reelected were Edward 
S. Johnson, of J. G. Johnson & Co.; 
William Hand, of John Hand & Sons; 
Albert L. Gifford of Worumbo & Co.; 
Adolf Muller of National Ribbon 
Co.; and Carl Forsch of Pelgram & 
Meyer. 

Edward S. Johnson, president, who 
presided, announced the retirement 


from the color committee of Arthur 
N. Decker and the appointment to this 
committee of J. M. Langenieux, 
Ferdinand Stirn and E. L. Allen of 
the Garfield Worsted Mills. 

The officers of the association re- 
elected for the coming year are: 
Frederick Bode, honorary president; 


Edward S. Johnson, president; Mrs. | 


Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing 
director; William Hand, Ist vice- 
president; Albert L. Gifford, 2nd vice- 
president; Adolf Muller, 
and Carl Forsch, secretary. 








Obituary 





Patrick E. Wall 

Patrick E. Wall, who at one time op- 
erated the Scantic, Ravine and Lacowsic 
woolen mills in Hampden, Mass., died at 
his home in that town on March 11, after 
a short illness, aged 84 years. He was 
born in Milltown, County Kilkenny, Ire- 
land, on Feb. 1, 1843 and came to this 
country when 10 years old locating in 
Hampden where his father Edward later 
operated a mill. He began working in 
the mill as card boy and at the age of 


18 was overseer of the finishing room. | 


At the age of 21 he was superintendent 
of the mill. 
three mills, now out of existence, but 
retired from manufacturing after his 
father’s death and took up insurance and 
was still engaged in this business up to 
the time of his death. He leaves a 
widow and one daughter. 





Clarence J. Fillmore 
Clarence J. Fillmore, treasurer of the 
Leader Weaving Co., of Central Falls, 
R. IL, died at his home in Providence, 
March 6, in his 75th year. 


as a young man and was identified with 
the lumber trade. For the last 20 years 
he has been associated with the Leader 


company, as secretary, treasurer and di- | 


rector. 


One daughter survives. Burial 


was in Buffalo, N. Y. He was a grand | 
nephew of President Millard Fillmore | 


and was an active Mason. 


William E. M. Little 
William E. M. Little, for many years 
head bookkeeper at the Rumford Chemi- 


cal Works, Rumford, R. I., died at his 
He would 
Born | 
in Providence, he entered the employ of | 


home in Providence Mar. 2. 
have been 62 years old Mar. 15. 


the Public Works Department, and after 


eight years of service became connected | 


with the Riverside Mills. 





Caldwell J. Chapman 


Caldwell J. Chapman, aged 82, for 40 | 


years an instructor in the Amoskeag Mills 
at Manchester, N. H., dropped dead of 
heart trouble while walking near 
daughter’s home in Swampscott, Mass., 
Mar. 4, where he had been visiting. 
own home was in Manchester, 
services were held. 





William Gibbons 


William Gibbons, for several years su- | 
perintendent of the carding department | 
of the Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 


New York Mills, N. Y., died last week 
at the Utica Hospital after a brief ill- 


ness. He is survived by a widow and two | 


brothers. 





treasurer, | 


He operated each of the | 


Born in | 
Hebron, Conn., he went to New Mexico | 


his | 


His | 


where | 
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Textile Chemicals 


From our extensive line of industrial chemicals, we offer 


the following AERO BRAND PRODUCTS of special in- 


terest to the Textile Industry: 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Red Prussiate of Potash 
Aqua Ammonia 
Thiourea 

Dicyandiamid 


Sulphocyanides of 


Formic Acid 
Potassium Carbonate 
Copper Sulphate 

Sal Ammoniac 

Lead Acetate 

Zinc Dust 


Calcium 
Sodium 
Barium 
Aluminum 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


535 Fifth Avenue 
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is used by the 


See cllse-—as 
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New York City 


VICTROLYN 


largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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